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All is not Game 
in East Africa 


A need is met 


POWER STATIONS Cleveland have 
played their part in meeting Britain's 
need for more electrical energy. The 
huge steel frames have been fabricated 
at top speed with highly developed 
welding techniques. Members are 
produced up to 95 ft. long and 42 tons 
in weight, with a tolerance in length, 
twist or bow not exceeding } inch. 


CLEVELAND 


‘DEEP FOUNDATIONS Necessity and not 
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te the ease of engineering dictates where 

peer many structures must be sited. So deep 

a li ra foundations are needed. Cleveland 
See ae have wide experience all over the world 


and can be relied on to appreciate 
difficulties and find sound solutions. 
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As new needs occur, so new problems arise. Cleveland welcomes 
the chance of assisting in their solution. Excellent facilities 
are available for design, detailing, fabrication and construction, 





There was a time when elephant ivory was the only major 
export from East Africa. Today the £177,000 earned 
annually by ivory pales into insignificance compared with 
the £38,600,000 which in 1956 came from coffee or the 
£27,600,000 from cotton. The grand total earned by all 
exports during 1956 from the three mainland territories 
of East Africa—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—was 
£114,200,000. 

The day is long past, too, when the imports to the terri- 
tories amounted to no more than could be carried as head 
loads by the porters accompanying traders on their up- 
country safaris from the coast. In 1956 East Africa spent 
£133,800,000 in the markets of the world, and more and 
more manufacturers of consumer goods are setting up 
factories in East Africa to meet the growing demand, 
coming largely from the 20 million African population, 
which is taking an increasing part in the new developments. 

And just as the East African Railways and Harbours 
serves the export and import trade at the ports and along 
12,000 miles of rail, road and inland water services, so it is 
serving these new industries by taking an active part in 
the establishment of industrial areas and in providing 
them with the necessary sidings and transport facilities. 

For details of these industrial areas, and of other business 
opportunities in East Africa, write to the Commissioner, 
East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON. 
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VEHICLE 
CONTRACTS 
LIMITED 


Britain’s largest CONTRACT HIRE organisa- 


tion offer all types of Cars and Commercial 










































Vehicles on Contract Hire. 









Get in touch now with : 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 3588 


COMMON SENSE SAYS CONTRACT HIRE 
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Tome, Denmark with wonderful 
Copenhagen, its colourful past 
and fun-filled present, is irresist- 


~ RETURN FARES 





ible. And it’s such pleasure HARWICH 
getting there! You step aboard 

a D.F.D.S. ship at Harwich or OR NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle and at once you revel TO ESBJERG 


in your first taste of real Danish 
hospitality. Go this year - you 
can take your car for as little as 
£5. 3s. Od.—and there's an almost 
unlimited currency allowance 
for Scandinavia. Yes! it’s 
Denmark again for me. 


FROM £15.11.0 


Ask your Travel 
Agent for details or write 
for free literature to 


The Danish Tourist Bureau Ltd., 
Dept. E 

71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. or 

Nielsen, Andersen & Co. Ltd. 

2 King Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 
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Any car can be almost a convertible with the 


PORTRAIT OF A PRODUCT acyl 


Of course you can’t see clean air, and in some cases 


you can’t see dirty air either! But you can easily Con tinen tal S U N - ad oO O F 


for £65 approx. 





see the results of both. And it is results, in replacing 













dirty air with clean air, that have made Air Control 
the leading suppliers of air filtering equipment in 
Great Britain, 

From the complete Air Control range you can 
select the filter that gives you the efficiency you need 


plus the maintenance characteristics you want ! May we 


®Completely watertight 
®One-hand operation 


send you your copy of our complete filter catalogue? 
®*Immaculate interior 
© Approved by car manufacturers #f# 


OSS Stee pn ani 


motoring with this wide-open sunroof! 
I N S TAL LAT 10 N S LI M I TED Details from the sole ‘Webasto’ distributors : x 
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who also make fine 


SEAT COVERS 


LONDON . BIRMINGHAM , MANCHESTER . NEWCASTLE . GLASGOW 
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Air Control are the sole manufacturing licensees in Great 
Britain for products of the American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
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a roof — cover quote a Please ‘tick i 
information an tte i 































The City Branch of the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


is now in new Offices 


BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE 
16 WALBROOK, E.C.4 


Telephone: CITY 3633 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1847 
Assets exceed £130,000,000 Reserves £5,350,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





Central London Manager: G. J. A. Allary 
City Branch Secretary : C. B. Ward 
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A worry shared is a worry halved— 
Aunt Amelia is always happy to try 

and solve those little problems which 
responsibility brings in its train... 


AUNT 
AMELIA’S 
COLUMN 


For men at the top 


Dear Aunt Amelia, 

Tam thinking of resigning my Directorship because my 
Private Secretary is making life quite impossible. She 
rushes and fusses around, organising everything so 
efficiently that I am idle half the day. I can’t make a 
move without her knowing it and this constant spoon- 
feeding is sapping my initiative. But I can’t dismiss 
her because she has been so good to me in the past. 


Please help me. 
Signed: “WORRIED, WALSALL” 


Dear “Worried, Walsall’, 
I do appreciate your problem. We women just can’t 
help being maternal, can we! What you really want is 
some way to by-pass your Private Secretary without 
making her feel unwanted. I think the answer is to 
install a Private Internal Telephone System. With this 
you can call up any member of your staff, at any time 
and your secretary need never know. A few weeks 
should see you firmly in the saddle again! 
If you care to write to the organisation whose address 
is given below, they will send you some literature 
which will help you a great deal in your problem. 
Aunt Amelia 





COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS LIMITED 


A Member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group 


Dept. 550, Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 
Tel: TEMple Bar 4506 
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SO 
MUCH 
MORE 
VALUE 


Ss oO MUCH MOR E 
in mileage, silence and grip. 





















So MUCH MORE 
in cornering stability, even wear and 
comfortable riding. 


SO MUCH MORE 
in all round value. 


That is why it was immediately 
fitted as standard equipment by 
.. - the majority of British motor 
car manufacturers. 
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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The . 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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Not just another 
Internal Telephone 


«.. but the finest and most comprehensive 
internal communication system available 
to industry today. 


The TR Internal Communication System provides for 
every contingency. The flick of a key connects you 
with the office of the person you want to speak to. If he 
is not there, the flick of another key (or dialling) 
connects you with the speakers, and you can broadcast 
a message for him to ring you from wherever he may be 
—or you can indicate an immediate course of action 
for him to take.” 

Everybody’s time is saved in this way, and money is 
saved on trunk calls and “‘calling back”’. 

A TR Internal Communication System is a necessity 
today in Organisations of every size and we shall 
therefore be glad to send you details or arrange a 
consultation to discuss the most suitable type of 
installation for YOUR business. Write today. 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 


All TR equipment is installed and maintained 
under guarantee, on a rental basis, and is an allowable 
business expenditure for tax purposes. SERVICES 


HEAD OFFICE: KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 9201 
TR Services include: Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Staff Location,Time Control, Centralograph Production Control, Fire Alarms, Watchman Security 
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LAND-ROVERS 
ar lea 


eo Series II models introduce: 








By Appointment 
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“shomducarers of Laai-nsoars. better looks...higher performance 

The Rover Co. Lid. “ 
--. easier handling... greater comfort 





























During the past 10 years, 4-wheel drive nae 
Land-Rovers have won an unrivalled reputa- <a 
The Series II tion for toughness and reliability. Year by 
Ps ae year, there have been modifications and NOTE 
improvements and today, more than 200,000 . pr 
. ° e1atio 
are in service around the world. Now come Rustin 
the Series II Land-Rovers to consolidate Russia 
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Peace Through Some 
Inflation? 


T is not yet known whether the National Union of Railwaymen is 
I really going to be so silly as to call a strike against the proposals 
which Sir Brian Robertson has put to it this week. But what can 
already be seen is that the proposals themselves, to which the Cabinet so 
artlessly gave the nod last Monday, represent for the country a partial - 
economic defeat. 

To say this will not be popular. It is customary to acclaim pieces 
of paper with which politicians seek to secure peace with honour (with 
just a little more inflation) in our time. And the railway settlement 
devised this year, let it be said straightaway, does contain rather more 
honour and rather less inflation than settlements in previous years. 
It may therefore seem finicky to insist that this is a sign of how bad were 
the previous years’ forced settlements rather than of how good this one is. 
But in economic, as in military, affairs it is never wise to be hypocritical 
about the nature of tactical retreats. To march forward towards one’s 
basic objective is one thing ; to turn away from it in a less degree of 
disarray than when one has turned away from it before is another. 

The basic objective for the welfare of the British people at the start 
of this year’s railway wage dispute was simple. Because the railways 
are in deficit, the best interests of the country would have been served 
if railwaymen had got no increase in wages at all this year. The most 
economic outcome would have been for this industry in deficit to fix 
all its attention on getting out of deficit again—to introduce all 
possible economies, and to refuse to increase any cost (wage costs, 
salary costs or any other) until the railways were once more showing 
a profit. This idea that there should have been a standstill in railway 
wages this year is not an extreme view thought up, for cussedness’s 
sake, by some impossibly academic reactionary ; it is the course that 
anybody who was unacquainted with the twisted economics of Britain in 
these postwar years would assume to be the normal course for any industry 
in deficit. It is also, in effect, the course that was recommended to the 
British Transport Commission by the majority of the railway wage 
tribunal last month. 

Because the attitude to ordinary economic commonsense in postwar 
Britain is so very peculiar, the authorities had, even before last Tuesday, 
already recoiled some way from this pure milk of virtue. They had 
done so by two steps. First, although the railways were already suppose 
to be making the maximum possible (£15 million) of economies this 
year, the authorities decided that there were, after all, another £10 million 
of economies which could be made ; once these were fully in effect, they 
would suffice to raise the men’s wages by 3 per cent, and it was decided 
that the whole of this sum should be devoted to that purpose and regarded 
as a saving made possible by increases in the men’s productivity. Since 
not all these economies depended upon union co-operation (c.f. some of 
those arising from the Government’s speeding-up of the investment pro- 
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gramme and its assumption of responsibility for bridges 
and crossings), this formula already implied an odd 
evaluation of what is a management’s job ; but one thing 
could perhaps be said for it. As the scaling down and 
technical improvement of this antiquated and over- 
expanded railway industry is the most essential national 
need, it may at any rate be better that more economies 
should be made in order to pay more to the men than 
that nobody should bother to make more economies for 
any purpose at all. 

The second stage of the tactical retreat, however, was 
much bigger. By last week Sir Brian Robertson had 
already promised to give the railwaymen some increase 
next October, even if—as may well happen as freight 
loadings fall off—the railway deficit is by then bigger 
than ever. This was the promise that should never have 
been made. Up to this moment, although the authorities 
were showing some willingness to buy off the strike, 
they were at least intent on buying something hard 
(union co-operation in accepting redundancies and other 
economies) with it. Now they were offering to pay for 
that something in advance, and obviously not on a cash 
or return basis. Once the offer had been made, the 
terms on which a settlement might be reached without 
a strike apparently became clear. It looked as if the 
leaders of the two smaller unions would accept the 3 per 
cent offer if it were advanced to the end of June ; Mr 
Greene, of the bigger National Union of Railwaymen, 
who had a provisional strike notice dated June Ist in 
his pocket, was committed to demand an immediate 
increase—but it seemed unlikely that he would really 
call a go-it-alone strike to try to get these few extra 
shillings four weeks earlier. To bring the wage offer 
forward from October to the end of June would require 
a once-for-all sum of another £23 million. 


HIS was the state of affairs when the Cabinet met 
ay to consider such further concessions on Monday. 
Not surprisingly, in view of the retreat already made, it 
decided that another £24 million of economies ought 
to be squeezable somehow. The result of its delibera- 
tions was Mr Watkinson’s letter to Sir Brian Robertson, 
surely one of the most disingenuous letters in industrial 
history. Mr Watkinson said sternly that he would tip 
Sir Brian no more money, but anybody who reads that 
letter can see that he was also tipping him a wink. 


The wink was that Sir Brian should try to reach a_ 


settlement with the unions, on the basis of an end-June 
settlement, but that he would be very unpopular if 
this settlement was pressed past one hazily-defined 
and two very real points of objection. The hazily- 
defined objection was that the railway deficit should 
not be widened. There is a certain element of bluff 
in this. Not too much credence should be placed on 
present brave statements that the test of the offer will 
be whether the promised economies are really carried 
out. These economies are like the {100 million 
of cuts in Government expenditure which Mr Mac- 
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millan promised in his budget two years ago ; in the 
year for which they were promised Government 
expenditure in fact exceeded estimates by {£150 
million, but the new Chancellor then said (possibly 
rightly) that it would have exceeded them by {£250 
million if the promise had not been made. In practice, 
everybody knows that if the .railway deficit does still 
widen, because of a fall in freight demand or even 
because of a failure of the listed economies to 
materialise up to the best paper hopes, then Sir Brian 
by next year will still be forgiven—provided that 
the settlement he tries to reach has not run beyond 
the other two red lights. 

The first of these, which no doubt worried the 
Cabinet most this week, was that the commission’s 
wage Offer must not look like a pure give-away, not 
only to restless Tory backbenchers (who do not very 
much matter), but to potential domestic and foreign 
bears of the pound (who matter very much indeed). 
The second essential was that the commission’s 
new and rather more inflationary offer to the railway- 
men must on no account be such as to make it inevit- 
able that new and more inflationary offers should also 
be made to other unions in dispute—and particularly, 
of course, to the striking London busmen. 


H™. far have these limits really been overrun 
already ? The answer, no doubt, is that more 
emollience has now been shown for prudence. Quite 
clearly, in view of the proposed settlement’s wider 
effects, there can be no question at all of going further 
than Tuesday’s published offer ; if the NUR will not 
accept it, then it will be necessary to face their lonely 
strike. But, on the assumption that this is to be the 
limit of the retreat, the country can now perhaps count 
some small mercies. 

There are two hopeful features in this settlement 
which have not been part of earlier annual retreats 
before union threats. One is that the settlement, how- 
ever strange the story of its negotiation, is tied more 
firmly to the idea that an attempt to increase produc- 
tivity should be an adjunct to any decision to raise 
wages. It would, of course, be vastly better if the 
adjunct were a precursor. And the importance of what 
has been done will largely depend on a not easily fore- 
castable question of psychology: on whether the 
ordinary man comes to regard the productivity clauses 
attached to the 3 per cent agreement as an essential 
condition of it or merely as so much guff. The most 
immediately important ordinary man may very well be 
Lord Justice Morris, whose arbitration award on the 
claim of the coal miners is expected shortly. If he now 
awards a straight and unconditional 3 per cent increase 
to the workers in this other nationalised industry, which 
is also faced by currently falling demand, then all that 
most people will assume to have resulted from this 
year’s manceuvring is a 3 per cent wage inflation instead 
of last year’s § per cent one. 
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The second point, however, is that even if the 3 per 
cent: standard did become undesirably general, : the 
British economy would still have got away this year 
with a level of wage increases which, for the first time, 
could possibly be borne without price inflation once 
industrial expansion is resumed, The misfortune is 
that these increases are being granted, in industries 
in deficit, at a time when expansion has not yet been 
resumed. The opportunity of making this most favour- 
ably-placed of all years the one in which to break the 
wage-price spiral has therefore not been resolutely 
seized. That may mean that when expansion starts 
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again the union leaders may think that they should 
again be given much more than 3 per cent each year— , 
and that by threats of strike they can get it. But 
perhaps—and this may be the one gain from 1958— 
their presumption will not be quite so automatic: Mr 
Cousins, for one, may emerge from this year with 
slightly less confidence in the efficacy of the strike 
weapon as the ultimate deterrent. It may be a matter 
for note, where trade union leaders gather, that although 
soft words about productivity have now buttered some 
parsnips on the railways, hard deeds on the buses are 
still breaking no bones. 


The Challenge from Algiers 


The parliamentarians of the Fourth Republic are 


closing their ranks in the face of danger; but 


the trial of strength may only be beginning 


its long-awaited vital test; and, as is the way 

with such tests, what was long expected has come 
suddenly with the shock of surprise. On Tuesday night 
the Assembly was moving towards an orderly, indeed 
routine, conclusion to a conventional Paris government 
crisis, when the news from Algiers put the questions: 
was the capital in Paris, or in Algiers? Did the 
Republic, or its generals, rule ? The alliance of settlers 
and paratroopers did not merely refuse obedience to 
Paris, it sought to tell the President of the Republic 
and the National Assembly what sort of government 
they should choose. 

M. Pflimlin’s parliamentary day had begun quietly 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 51-year-old 
Alsatian leader of the MRP (Christian Democrats) 
climbed the rostrum to present the programme of his 
prospective government and to ask for the vote of 
investiture. His programme differed from the pro- 
grammes of his recent predecessors only in the sugges- 
tion that it contained a possible cautious shift in 
Algerian policy. Because the withdrawal of the 
socialists from the government meant the departure 
of M. Lacoste from his ministerial office in Algiers, 
such a change was in the air. M. Pflimlin’s reputation 
as the supporter of a liberal solution pointed in the 
same direction ; but he was measuring his words now 
SO as not to give offence. While he did not exclude 
the use of the good offices of Morocco and Tunisia, 
he also proclaimed that France would fight until victory. 
In any case, the presence of the conservative ministers 
in his cabinet was a guarantee that there would be no 
abrupt change of direction, and so the debate at first 
proceeded in wholly conventional fashion, with a long 
list of orators and numerous breaks to enable the parties 


Te French Republic has come face to face with 





to make up their minds. When the Assembly suspended 
its session for dinner, all still seemed normal. Only the 
helmeted policemen massed outside the Palais Bourbon, 
and the lorries blocking the bridge from the Concorde, 
showed that trouble had been expected. 

There had indeed been a little trouble in the Paris 
streets, but it was under control; in Algiers on the 
same afternoon it was out of hand. There the French 
settlers had felt the sense of power since the day in 
1956 when M. Mollet gave way to their clamour in 
the streets of Algiers. Now seemed the time to use 
that power. Their conviction had never been shaken 
that a compromise in North Africa was intolerable and 
that, in resisting it, they had nothing to lose ; and they 
could rely, they calculated, on the backing of frustrated 
and discontented troops. After they had stormed the 
building of the government-general, the news came 
that the troops had joined in, and that the paratrooper 
General Massu was head of a newly formed Committee 
of Public Safety. 

This mixed body of soldiers and civilians at once 
sent a message to President Coty demanding that a 
similar “ government of public safety” be formed in 
Paris. The pronunciamento had come. But the 
deputies in the Palais Bourbon went on for a time as 
if nothing had happened. To observe their procedure 
was like watching a ball through glass, without hearing 
the music. Then a communist deputy broke the pre- 
tence and sounded the alarm. He urged, amid uproar, 
that all republicans should unite in face of a common 
danger. M. Pflimlin jumped up to reject the communist 
offer ; the Assembly, he said, would live up to its grave 
duties. 

The make-believe over, the tension rose as the scene 
shifted between the seats of the Assembly, the 
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government, and the presidency of the republic. 
Reports of numerous arrests of right-wing extremists 
in Paris showed that, in the government’s belief, the 
rising was not entirely spontaneous. Parliament had 
reached the point where it must close its ranks, or 
disintegrate, and its reaction was to close its ranks. 
The parliamentary defence reflexes were set in motion ; 
socialists, radicals and fellow-catholics assured M. 
Pflimlin of their support and urged him to persist in 
his bid for office. He did not hide the gravity of the 
Situation ; accusing some of the military leaders of 
insurrection, he said that France was on the brink of 
civil war. The communists decided that, though they 
could not vote for a man determined to carry on the 
war in Algeria, in the circumstances they should abstain. 
This left the vote no longer in doubt; M. Pflimlin 
received the investiture by 274 votes to 129 with 137 
abstentions ; that is, he might have won even against 
communist opposition. France had a government again, 
but the question to be answered was what authority it 
possessed. It has still to be answered. 


EHIND the uncertainties of the new government was 
B ample ground for misgiving about the future of 
French policy in North Africa, and therefore of the 
western position in the Mediterranean. The settlers 
and the soldiers had chosen to precipitate the crisis 
on the mere ground that a prospective new government 
was suspected, without any very solid evidence, of a 
more flexible approach to North African problems. 
What, then, would happen if a French government 
were indeed to come to the point and make a real 
attempt at negotiation ? Successive French govern- 
menis for years past have been led by fear of just such 
an explosion to pass by any opportunities for peaceful 
settlement or any hope of capturing Moslem opinion. 
And the effects of these successive refusals reinforced 
the settlers’ intransigence and burdened France with 
a discontented army of a dangerous size. If civilian 
authority were to capitulate in the face of the present 
open challenge—and there are many ways of giving in, 
with many nuances—then more juntas, more pro- 
nunciamentos, and more vetoes upon France’s policies 
would have to be expected. The trial of strength 
may only have begun. 

By Wednesday it seemed that a clear answer would 
be given to the question: who governs France ? 
President Coty’s message to the troops and M. Pflimlin’s 
to the population were being broadcast every hour to 
the tune of the Marseillaise. It all sounded solemn and 
serious. By evening there were signs that the insurgents, 
having over-reached themselves, were climbing down. 
General Massu, only a day after he had sent the Presi- 
dent an ultimatum, was now declaring himself no more 
‘than a guardian of order. Reliable reports from Algiers 
indicated that the military and civilian members of the 
committee were at odds. 

But with events appearing to come within its grasp, 
Paris may once again be drifting into a compromise 
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solution which, while it wears the trimmings of success, 
may contain the seeds of defeat. M. Pflimlin took the 
decision to widen his government, offering one of the 
posts of deputy prime minister to M. Pinay, a conserva- 
tive, and another to the socialist M. Mollet. This 
could be pretty close to the government of public safety 
that the insurgents had demanded. Their hostility to 
M. Pflimlin was due to fear that he would change 
French policy in Algeria. What is formed as a govern- 
ment of national union may be in effect no more than 
a wide coalition based on compromise from which 
no real change of policy can be expected. The other 
fear which roused the Algerian settlers had been that, 
once out of office, the socialists would rapidly drop 
the bankrupt policy of which M. Lacoste has been the 
symbol and upholder in Algiers. But now there were 
even rumours (since contradicted) that he might be 
given a seat in the government. No wonder the cynics 
are beginning to say that it will all end with another 
medal for Massu. 

At the time this is written it is not yet clear what 
will emerge from it all, and it would be unfair to 
M. Pflimlin, who stood so stoutly firm during the night 
of crisis, to prejudge what he will do. All that can be 
said is that, if the government does not assert its 
authority now, it will have missed a historic opportunity. 
This week’s events could even be made to serve a use- 
ful purpose: is it to be woe to the republic that lets 
its generals cross the Rubicon, or woe to the generals 
who cross ? Exemplary measures now might restore 
some discipline into the forces ; but is the Republic 
strong enough to take them ? Certainly it cannot be 
wholly safe as long as the Algerian war continues to 
keep the army too big for its boots. But there, too, 
a chance waits to be seized. The rebellious settlers 
in Algeria have not received the support in France on 
which they evidently counted. In fact, the ostentation 
of their defiance has cost them a lot of sympathy. The 
new government could, therefore, be better placed than 
its predecessors to carry out the reforms in Algeria 
which have been prevented, or rendered ineffective, in 
the past by fear of Algiers. Resolute reforms, if they 
were sensibly supplemented by the good offices of 
Tunisia and Morocco, might even now lead to a peace- 
ful solution. Some currents of opinion, an article on 
page 604 suggests, have been running in that direction. 

The cost of hesitation and weakness, on the other 
hand, will be incalculable. Leniency will encourage 
more insubordination. More concessions to the Algerian 
settlers will substantiate their belief that they have the 
right, and the power, of veto on the composition and 
policy of the government. The authority of the state 
will be further undermined. The seeds of rebellion 
can cross the Mediterranean. It is no accident that 
the figure of General de Gaulle suddenly stands out 
again. On Thursday he broke his long silence with a 
terse declaration of his readiness to assume power. With 
the soldiers in Algiers now calling for De Gaulle, 
M. Pflimlin cannot but know that these days are 
decisive, 
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Lebanon Seeks an Identity 


The need is plain now for the West to come to 
terms with Arab nationalism even in what has 
long been regarded as the safest island of western 
influence in the Middle East 


RAB nationalism has returned to Lebanon to 

overturn its cradle. It is a long time, and Arab 

politics have come a long way, since small groups 
of Beirut university students met secretly to plot inde- 
pendence from the Turks, and since an “ Arab” was 
a nomad of the desert beyond Mount Hermon. 

This week’s uprisings in Lebanon, set off by the 
murder of a left-wing newspaper editor, are a further 
explosion of the spirit released by the Egyptian revolu- 
tion in 1952. They show clearly how unrewarding it 
is for the West to found its relations with the Middle 
East on any concept of a special preserve. The insurrec- 
tion underlines again the need to recognise that the 
Arab world is becoming more and 
more of a whole, no matter how many Vis 
blocks and how many fence-sitters po 
there may be at the moment. 
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The rioting and discontent in. |————————= 


Lebanon cannot be dismissed solely 
as the work of agents from Syria and 
Egypt, however insidious and active. 
The mountain borders are always 

open to Syrian infiltration ; it is not Ea 
surprising that Lebanese sympathisers |[— 
are guiding armed Syrians along 
tracks ordinarily used by less dan- 
gerous smugglers. But to present 
these events only as a take-over bid by 
Russian-backed President Nasser— 
whose henchmen are no doubt busily, 
and dangerously, fishing in the 
troubled waters—is to miss altogether 
the indigenous source of the troubles. 
A great many Lebanese sincerely feel the need to be 
identified with the world, the Arab world, in which they 
live. They may be proud of their veneer of western 
sophistication, and they certainly regard Syrians and 
Egyptians as less civilised than themselves ; but the 
time has come when a surprisingly large number of 
them are ready to trade much for Arabhood. 

Since the war, and particularly since the burning 
of Cairo in the Black Saturday riots of 1952, Beirut 
has enjoyed uninterrupted growth as the commercial 
centre of the Middle East. It has offered safety, good 
communications, and tolerance to foreign business and 
business men. There is no reason to believe that its 
hospitality to foreigners need necessarily be changed 
if it became more closely identified with Arab 
nationalism on its own terms. Much will depend upon 
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how and under whose pressure, or counter-pressure, 
the closer identification comes. The diversion of the 
flow of oil from Tripoli to Baniyas, in Syria, because 
of sabotage in Lebanon can only remind oil men that 
their thin lines to the Mediterranean are always vulner- 
able. The oil industry has often been so reminded, 
above all at the time of the war in Palestine and during 
the Suez crisis, but the endless haggling over transit 
fees has mistakenly led the outside world to believe still 
that, among Arabs, oil is thicker than blood. 

Large sums in American aid have failed to win over 
the Lebanese because, as they believe, the spirit in 
which it is given and the spirit of Arab nationalism run 
opposite ways. By seeming to separate the Lebanese 
from the prevailing political current, United. States 
policy has made them self-conscious. President 
Chamoun’s fall from public favour really began when 
he accepted the Eisenhower doctrine, which the other 
members of the Arab League rejected. In the past it 
has been easy to dismiss the claims of 
the opposition leaders in Lebanon 
and the actions of the excited mobs 


Aleppo || Of Tripoli as mere: expressions 
j r of political opportunism. Many 
ie wn Lebanese, both Moslem and 


Christian, are genuinely pro-French, 
pro-British, or pro-American. It is 
Senn the historic fear of the Christian 
Lebanese that they may be swallowed 
up by the great horde of Moslem 
Arabs, not only in Lebanon but in the 
mountains and deserts beyond. Mr 
Chamoun and his foreign minister, Dr 
Malik, have tried to win public 
opinion to their side by promises of 
prompt and dramatic results from 
American aid. From a Western point 
of view this policy may have seemed 
to make good sense. But Lebanon 
is still an Arab country ; it is in the Middle East, and 
its people feel the compulsion to behave as a Middle 
Eastern state on the 1958 model: that is, their political 
behaviour must be of a kind that Arab neighbours 
will find acceptable. Too tame a loyalty to the West 
does not today meet that prescription. 

President Chamoun will now have to give up his 
intention to seek the constitutional amendment which 
would assure him of a second term. He may even 
have to leave office without waiting for his first term 
to end. His usefulness as an honest broker between 
the forces of Arab nationalism and the West is evi- 
dently greatly diminished now that he can rule his 
country only as a police state, if at all. A possible 
successor as president of the republic is General Shihab, 
the chief of staff of the armed forces and former 
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minister of defence. General Shihab has never been 
involved in the excitements of Lebanese politics: mem- 
bers of his family have discreetly mentioned his name 
in the right places during the past few months, and 
he probably enjoys more personal prestige than anyone 
in Lebanon today. There is also the possibility that 
the former president, Shaikh Bishara al-Khoury, may 
be called in to take over once more ; his graft-ridden 
administration came to an abrupt end in 1952, when 
he resigned and President Chamoun was elected. For 
the moment, however, General Shihab is responsible 
for maintaining enough security for President Chamoun 
to stay in office ; and Shaikh Bishara bides his time in 
a villa by the Mediterranean. 


H™ will Lebanon find the identity it seeks, 
without courting still larger perils than its 
present troubles? In can become, like Syria, a 
province of the United Arab Republic ; it can become 
an associate member like Yemen, retaining some of 
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its independence ; it can try, if it is allowed, to remain 
independent while hoping to preserve its attachment 
to the West ; or it can really become neutral. Much 
plainly depends on the real desires, and designs, of 
its neighbours. But if the Lebanese can indeed 
make their peace with Arab nationalism, both at home 
and on their borders, they will find that they 
have most to gain by becoming a genuinely neutral 
country. 

This would make calls, in turn, upon the desires and 
designs of the statesmen of the West. It would mean 
that the tiny state would have to steer clear of the 
dangerous waters of international politics; and its 
harbours and airfields would become less hospitable to 
foreign naval and military units. The value of Lebanon 
to the rest of the world lies in the freedom of trade 
and finance that it can offer, and can still hope to offer, 
in a region where such freedoms are none too common. 
The Lebanese, in their calmer moments, often refer 
to their country as the Switzerland of the Middle East ; 
it takes more than scenery to make a Switzerland. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








PUBLIC OPINION 


Swing to Conservative 


AST week, when the results of the Scottish and of the 

first few English urban council elections were trickling 
in, The Economist noted that the initial swing to Labour 
in them seemed to be less than one had expected after last 
month’s county elections ; but we said carefully that these 
urban “results are always very difficult to analyse,” and 
that the borough elections (where the Rent Act was expected 
to be important) would show the real trend. It is now quite 
clear that what we were doing last week was to treat too 
cautiously the first evidence that was appearing before every- 
body’s eyes of a large—and to us quite unexpected—swing 
of opinion back to the Conservatives compared with a month 
ago. This sin of omission is perhaps mitigated by the 
fact that, in the general muddle caused by the comparison 
of net Labour gains with the equivalent borough and urban 
elections in 1955, most of the national press—and the 
politicians themselves—do not seem to have realised the 
fact of this swing even yet. 

It may, of course, have been a temporary swing ; but it 
was also a quite unmistakable one. In last month’s county 
elections, Labour had secured considerably more seats than 
in its previous peak local elections year of 1952 ; last week, 
in both the boroughs and the urban districts, it secured 
considerably less. The borough results are discussed in 
some detail on page 579, but the accompanying chart shows 
them in the most convenient nutshell. In most of these 
English and Welsh boroughs each ward has three councillors, 
one of whom is re-elected every year ; it is therefore possible 
to show the approximate change in the number of seats won 


by Labour each year. The chart shows that the number of 
seats Labour won last week was no greater than in these 
same borough elections a year ago. They were still, of 
course, greater than in the general election year of 1955— 
and, in fact, than in any year except 1952—but the year- 
to-year fluctuations in mood which the chart also shows 
to occur are a sign 
that the Conservatives 
need not regard the 
next general election 
as by any means a lost 
cause yet. 


LABOUR COUNCILLORS 
ELECTED IN BOROUGHS 


The main reason 7 
for last week’s surpris- ow 
ing Conservative 
come-back was that, 
in several places where 
direct comparisons 
can be made with the 
county elections a 
month ago, anything 
? © = om * Dotted line includes seats won in 
more Tories turned new boroughs. 
out to vote. The 
most obvious explanation of this higher turn-out would be 
that some Tories who until recently were feeling apathetic 
were now eager to demonstrate that they are feeling 
cross with the trade unions. This recovery may not 
have been due to the conversion of any marginal voters, so 
much as to an uprising of the former Tory faithful, tramping 
out to vote in the support of their class. Yet it remains 
surprising that Conservative propagandists, in their present 
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extremity, have not this week produced more equivalents 
of the mad Scotswoman of Lucknow: the lady who, it will 
be recalled, made an excited stir on the walls of that besieged 
fortress by claiming loudly—and as it happened rightly— 
that she could hear the first faint skirl of the pipes from the 
distant relieving columns. Dinna ye hear them? Dinna 
ye hear them ? The abstaining majors are marching home. 


Islington Next Stop 


OT many abstaining majors live in the rather slummy 
London district of North Islington, which was holding 
a parliamentary by-election on Thursday. But as the boun- 
daries of the parliamentary constituency are the same as 
those of the LCC constituency, the election here will pro- 
vide a quick test of by how far (if at all) public opinion in 
London has swung back since Labour’s triumph in the 
county elections a month ago—and since the bus strike 
started. The percentage votes in the last three elections at 
North Islington have been : 


Labour Conservative 


Per cent Per cent 
PCG, VW9SS GOs cccicsccccccuce 58-9 41-1 
May, 1955 (Parliamentary).......... 60-3 39-7 
Aipeth,. 1956 CCC) i oc ccccsccicccces 70-7 29-3 


Compared with the 1955 LCC election, therefore, the 1958 
LCC election showed a swing to Labour of 11.8 per cent. 
If Labour has done as well in Thursday’s parliamentary 
election, that would lift Labour’s parliamentary majority 
here from 7,578 to over 15,000. (This is on the assumption 
that the intervening ILP candidate gets only about 1,000 
votes and that the relatively low, 64.7 per cent, turn-out in 
the last parliamentary election is repeated.) Before last 
week’s borough elections a Labour majority of this order 
had seemed quite probable. But now electoral statisticians 
will be regarding the Islington result with more interest. 


PARLIAMENT 


Saying Boo to a Goose 


HATEVER is happening to Conservative opinion in the 
\ country, the Government has, within the last ten 
days, had two useful tactical victories in Parliament. Last 
week Mr Macleod scored a brilliant success in the debate 
on the bus strike ; this Tuesday Mr Macmillan neatly 
deflated the alleged constitutional crisis over the RAF’s 
“Prospect ” conference. On both occasions the Opposition 
managed to get themselves on the wrong foot. Over the 
bus strike Mr Gaitskell and his friends are trying to be 
restrained in the noises they make in favour of Mr Cousins, 
because they are not unworried (with their eyes on their 
own governing days to come) by the spectacle of a trade 
union striking against an arbitration award. But while the 
Tories have managed to do some things that greatly annoy 
industrialists from time to time, the idea has still not 
occurred to the Parliamentary Labour party that there are 
occasions when it should go out of its way to proclaim 
its independence in the House from the interests to which 
it is tied outside it. The worst impression anybody can give 
is that of the embarrassed paid hack. 
Over the RAF row, the Opposition might have made 
a better case; obviously limits must be set to the 
open defiance which Government and Parliament can 
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stand from public employees, whether wearing a 
bus driver’s cap or an air marshal’s brass hat. But once 
again Mr Gaitskell managed to make a union matter of it: 
this time the union of past, future and present cabinet 
ministers, He was genuinely surprised that the Conserva- 
tives were not automatically joining with him in this 
demarcation dispute: 

Would it not be most undesirable if there grew up in 
Britain a custom not unknown in the United States of 
different defence departments each putting their own point 
of view independently before the public? (Opposition 
cheers.) 

But, as Mr Gaitskell and every other MP must know, 
Britain already has intensive service lobbying, and there is 
a case for carrying on more of what Mr Macmillan called 
this “free and frank discussion ” of service problems in the 
open rather than underground. Mr Macmillan, by contrast 
with Mr Gaitskell, seemed to strike exactly the right tone 
of tolerance, with an underlying warning. 

These two Parliamentary successes partially obscured the 
fact that political difficulties still remain for the Govern- 
ment in both fields. Those Tories, for instance, who 
were most delighted by Mr Macleod’s drubbing of Mr 
Gaitskell were left anxious a few days later by the railway 
wage offer. Mr Greene may relieve the Government of 
any lingering party worries on this score ; if he does not, 
and if there is any adverse effect of the wage offer on the 
pound, Tory backbenchers will cast many a thoughtful eye 
on the possible anti-settlement leader, Mr Thorneycroft. 
Over defence, Mr Macmillan’s little parliamentary success 
has done even less to settle the basic problems. They are 
problems which confirm that customary underground lobby- 
ing is more dangerous for any minister than “ Prospects ” in 
the open: the fact is that many senior officers in all services, 
with increasing support from some influential Tory MPs 
who may have been listening to them, think—and are com- 
plaining—that Mr Sandys has got the balance between 
nuclear and conventional weapons dangerously wrong. 


PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Bad Neighbours 


EMONSTRATORS in Venezuela, Colombia and Peru have 
D seized the opportunity of Mr Nixon’s visits to display 
their resentment of the part which the United States plays, 
or fails to play, in the Latin American struggle against 
authoritarian regimes. The three republics have recently 
rid themselves of dictators who appeared, to the people 
whom they ruled, to have the support of the State Depart- 
ment. It is not surprising that the American Vice President 
had the worst reception of his tour when he arrived in 
Caracas on Tuesday ; few Venezuelans take kindly to the 
news that their former ruler, General Pérez Jiménez, has 
found comfortable refuge in Miami or to rumours that his 
chief of police has gone back to his old job with the FBI. 
Venezuelan parties which were suppressed under Pérez 
Jiménez suspect that they may be suppressed again, and 
that military rule may get another lease of life with Ameri- 
can concurrence. The immediate despatch of American 
troops to the Caribbean has given some substance to the 
Venezuelan fear that the country’s delicate transition from 
military revolution to parliamentary government may not 
be made easier if the United States lends a hand. 

At every port of call Mr Nixon has had to stand up to 
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a barrage of economic grievances: Speeches about mutual 
goodwill sound more than usually hollow at a time when 
raw material prices are at their lowest level for many years 
arid when the United States Congress is considering increas- 
ing the tariffs on Latin American lead and zinc. Nor has 
Mr Nixon found much gratitude for his government’s aid 
programme ; to the Latin American way of thinking aid is 
no substitute for enlightened trading policies ; too much of 
it takes the form of arms, and these have been more com- 
monly used in civil than in foreign wars. 

The economic tales of woe are sincere, but they 
alone do not explain the eggs, stones and avocado pears 
thrown at Mr Nixon. Even in Uruguay, which is not 
directly concerned with authoritarianism, complaints about 
the American wool tariff were coupled with the reproach 
that the State Department is too friendly to Latin dictator- 
ships. Latin Americans are interested in good business ; 
but they also like to enjoy the pleasures of normal party 
political life. To confuse this aspiration with communism, 
as Mr Nixon after his Caracas battering was understandably 
inclined to do, is to miss the point. 


BOMB TESTS 


One Swallow 


CAUTIOUSLY encouraging western reception of a 
A cautiously encouraging Soviet message is something 
worth noting in the present atmosphere of deadlock and 
disarray. One swallow does not make a summer, and the 
loosening of one log does not always break a logjam ; but the 
prospect of joint Soviet and western discussion of how to 
police a suspension of nuclear tests is particularly cheering 
because it happens to be a sensible idea, 
' Mr Khrushchev’s Note of last Saturday was a reply to 
a letter sent him by Mr Eisenhower on April 28th. The 
President had begged him to reconsider his repeated rejec- 
tion of western proposals for a joint study of methods of 
supervising disarmament, and specifically to agree to a 
joint study of methods of supervising a halting of tests. 
The Soviet premier has now accepted this last proposal, 
although he refers to “ serious doubts ” about it, and insists 
that the experts’ discussions must not last long. 

This was an unexpectedly swift justification of the hope 
expressed by the Nato allies, in last week’s Copenhagen 
communiqué, that it might still prove possible to embark 
on a joint study of disarmament inspection techniques. 
The allied governments cited detection of nuclear explosions 
as one of the sectors which called for study, and suggested 
that agreement in one such sector might help pave the 
way to a general agreement on disarmament. They added 
that they would in any case think about carrying out, among 
themselves, studies and experiments on inspection tech- 
niques. (This was more of an admission than a promise ; 
it is somewhat appalling to learn, at this late stage, that the 
western governments have neither carried out these studies 
nor even made up their minds whether to do so.) 

' Now they have had Mr Khrushchev’s response, and Mr 
Dulles and the White House have promptly, and quite 
rightly, made encouraging noises about it. Dark suspicions 
in other Nato capitals about this being the beginning of a 
Russo-American téte-d-téte should not be allowed to block 
a follow-through. Now that this little ball has been set 
rolling, it should be kept in motion. Unexciting though 
it may seem at first glance, it is a very important little ball 
indeed—more important than the huge. cone-shaped sputnik 
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that Russia has just shot into space to join the three little 
American satellites already circling there. 


WAGE TROUBLES 


Rail, Bus, Dock, 


E major industrial question of the hour is, of course, 

whether the unfortunate Mr Greene and his National 
Union of Railwaymen are going to be pulled out by their 
militants on to a lone maverick railway strike. If the NUR 
do strike they probably cannot do so before June Ist ; 
although they would say they were striking for higher pay, 
they would really only be hoping to bring the 3 per cent 
offer forward by four weeks ; and to strike to get these few 
shillings four weeks earlier could not possibly be worth 
their members’ while financially. The real reason for Mr 
Greene’s troubles is the political pressure that has been put 
upon him by some members of his executive, in order to 
support Mr Cousins. The signs are that he will be able 
to resist it. The Government had already made plans 
to carry on essential services during a national railway 
strike ; with ASLEF engine crews and the salaried staff 
available, this task would be made much easier in an 
“NUR only ” strike, although the nuisance to the whole 
country would still be severe. The position about the 
present pay claim of NUR men on London’s underground 
railway, which obviously assumes especial importance just 
now, is discussed in a note below. 

If the NUR trouble blows over, and Mr Cousins is left 
to continue his London bus strike alone, what then ? The 
strike is proving such a pinprick to Londoners that Mr 
Cousins must know that every day the stoppage continues, 
the less likely is it that London Transport will be able to 
keep open jobs for all the striking busmen for long. But 
for Mr Cousins this stoppage has now become a matter of 
face ; he has got the TUC to send out an appeal for extra 
funds for the busmen, with the plain implication that he 
will try to drag this stoppage on and on. If it does drag 
on, and London still shows no signs of flinching, the ques- 
tion is whether he will try to hot up the cauldron by 
bringing out some of his other TGWU men as well. Chief 
among his guards divisions are the dockers. Their pay 
claim was rejected on May 8th and, although they originally 
decided to take no action until a meeting on May 2oth, 
3,000-0odd men handling meat in and around the Tooley 
Street area of the London docks decided unofficially to strike 
on Thursday morning. This, and the unofficial eight-week 
overtime ban in the Royal and West India docks in London, 
which was called off last week because it had proved ineffec- 
tive, shows that, as always, the dockers are restive. But the 
restlessness of the men and the failure of the overtime ban 
are perhaps equally significant. 


Meat, Petrol, Lorries, 


HAT Mr Cousins’s Transport and General Workers 
Union is not at present keen on union-wide action 

is suggested, however, by the fact that one other related 
strike in which some of his members are concerned is also 
unofficial. This is the strike of workers at Smithfield meat 
market. This strike, which at first was confined to 1,600 
meat drivers whose claim for a wage increase had been 
rejected, spread last weekend to the 6,500 other workers 
employed at Smithfield and at cold storage depots on the 
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docks. Their walk-out was precipitated by the fact that 
some of their members had been sacked because the stop- 
page of meat drivers meant that there was no work for them. 
There are far too many meat porters at Smithfield, which 
is a hotbed of restrictive trade union practices ; and some of 
the employers are in a tough mood, saying that they will not 
necessarily have jobs for all the strikers when they decide 
to come back. Once again, the threat to supplies from the 
stoppage has not been as great as might have been supposed, 
nor has the attempt to spread the strike to Covent Garden 
so far been successful. London butchers have simply been 
collecting their meat from outside London ; and although by 
the weekend prices of meat will be higher and the customer’s 
choice restricted because of the lack of imported meat 
coming from the docks, no severe shortage is expected until 
the end of next week, if then. F 

The one card that Mr Cousins might decide to play in 
support of his bus strike is to tighten up on petrol and 
diesel deliveries in the London area. His petrol drivers are 
already delivering supplies only at their own discretion, and 
not to strike-breaking coach stations if they do not want to. 
This threat could get very nasty, but there seems less sub- 
stance in the fears of some people that—if the NUR and 
London’s buses really did come out on strike together— 
Mr Cousins could tighten up considerably on the activities 
of lorry drivers in general. His union has not got the com- 
plete coverage of lorry drivers that he would like, particu- 
larly not of course of the drivers of lorries belonging to 
private firms. Because of this weakness, and because of 
the substantial surplus of lorries at present, it is hard to 
see how the unions could achieve much along these lines. 


Coal, Tube, Building, Engineers 


HAT effect is the promised railway wage increase 

going to have on other claims ? The first answer to 
this question is likely to come in the award, due to be made 
by Lord Justice Morris in about ten days’ time, on the 
coalminers’ claim for an increase of 10s. a week. This 
claim, which was heard by the industry’s final arbitrating 
body, the National Reference Tribunal, on April 28th, was 
designed almost exactly to offset the rise in the cost of living 
since the miners’ last award in March 1957. The Coal 
Board, like the Transport Commission, is in current deficit ; 
it has 9 million tons of undistributed stocks on its hands 
and is looking for economies everywhere it can; the 
temptation to find a parallel with the railway settlement is 
obvious, but it is not at all clear what quid could be 
demanded from the miners’ pro quo. The real danger to 
the economy would arise, of course, if Lord Morris 
recommended an increase without demanding some 
economies in return. 

Two other claims of considerable importance will also be 
settled within the next month. The first, that for London’s 
18,000 underground railway workers, will be heard on 
May 29th and 30th by the London Wages Board—London 
Transport’s equivalent of the Railway Staffs National 
Tribunal. The Board has five members under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Terrington ; its decision presumably will not 
be announced until at least June roth, and since the men 
have an agreement not to strike within 28 days of any award 
being made, they could not legitimately support the busmen, 
even if they wished to do so, until July. But, whatever 
happens, the outcome here is bound to be influenced by the 
railway settlement because the great majority of the under- 
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ground railwaymen belong to the NUR. These compli- 
cations do not apply to the next claim that Lord 
Terrington will be hearing when, on June 6th, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, 
he arbitrates on the 8d. an hour increase demanded by the 
builders. They have a cost of living agreement which 
brought them an extra 1d. an hour in February ; but unlike 
the 70,000 dyers, bleachers and textile workers who this 
week decided that a cost of living increase was enough, the 
one million building workers want more than this. Consider- 
ing the substantial unemployment in their industry, they are 
not likely to get it. 

The last major claim that will make news in the near 
future is that for 3 million engineering and shipbuilding 
workers, The Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions has already presented a “ substantial ” demand 
and will meet the employers on May 24th, the day on which 
last year’s wage standstill expires. Negotiations on wage 
increases in engineering have in the past taken up to nine 
months ; and, even this year, the unions fear that the 
employers’ promise to “ deal with” the claim within three 
months may only mean that they will reject it during this 
period, The degree of militancy they show is likely to 
depend on the extent to which militancy does or does not 
pay off on the London buses and the railways. 

It is perhaps ironic that the only stoppage which shows 
real signs of hurting the economy at the moment is one 
which, though taking place in engineering, is well outside 
the main wage struggle. This is the 18-day-old strike, for 
higher pay, of 1,500 vehicle builders at the Swindon works 
of Pressed Steel, the company which makes car bodies for 
the British Motor Corporation, Rootes, Rover, Jaguar and 
Standard. Already 11,000 workers at these car firms have 
had to be laid off ; and deliveries of vehicles, which have for 
some time been the bright spot both in the home and export 
markets, have been curtailed. The strike at Pressed Steel 
is complicated by inter-union rivalries and shows no signs 
yet of coming to an early end. 


RUSSIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Ten Year Itch? 


HE muddy waters that appeared between Moscow and 
Belgrade after the Jugoslav party congress at Ljubljana 
last month have not, after all, been allowed to settle ; and 
on present evidence it looks as if the Russians mean to kee 
them well and truly stirred. Marshal Voroshilov, the Soviet 
president, who should have arrived in Jugoslavia last Sunday 
on an official visit, did not turn up. It would have been 
surprising if he had, after the creeping barrage of abuse that 
has been directed against Belgrade from all round the com- 
munist block, from Albania (where it began) to Peking. 
Moscow’s contribution, in Pravda, was less fierce than 
Peking’s, but it clearly tried to disabuse the Jugoslavs of 
the idea that ideological differences need not upset inter- 
state relations ; if these differences deepen “they quite 
naturally lead to political differences too.” It also made a 
scarcely-veiled threat that Moscow would stop its economic 
aid if the Jugoslavs did not mend their obstinate ways. They, 
however, have heard all this before—ten years ago—and in 
considerably more intemperate language. On past form, if 
the attacks worsen, their attitude will merely grow tougher. 
One can only speculate why the Russians should have 
apparently decided to press home the attack on Jugoslavia 
when they had already, it seemed, taken adequate precau- 
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tions to. warn their satellites away from the Titoist 
contagion. There is, some evidence for the theory that 
there are serious differences among the Russian leaders over 
Jugoslavia ; one group, led by Mr Suslov, is said to think 
that Mr Khrushchev has been much too soft to Marshal 
Tito. It might, however, be a mistake to press this theory 
too far and deduce from it that the renewed attacks on 
Marshal Tito are simply a result of successful pressure by 
this group. Mr Khrushchev himself can hardly be feeling 
very kindly disposed towards the Jugoslavs after the spirited 
way they rebuffed Soviet criticism at Ljubljana. He, too, 
may feel compelled to try some stronger measures ; but it 
will be surprising if he tries—or is forced to try—to turn 
the clock right back to 1948. 


POLAND 


Mr Gomulka’s Bitter Memories 


R GOMULKA could scarcely be in a mood for rejoicing 
during his east European tour. His visits to Sofia, 
Budapest and Bucharest have coincided with the renewed 
communist campaign against the Jugoslavs, which was 
bound to revive bitter memories for him. He himself was 
once the victim of the witch-hunt that spread throughout 
the communist block after the Cominform’s excommunica- 
tion of Marshal Tito in 1948. As a nationalist heretic, Mr 
Gomulka was disgraced and imprisoned. He had to wait 
for the turn of the wheel after Stalin’s death to regain first 


his liberty and then power. The fear cannot be far from — 


his mind that the new Communist breach with Belgrade 
might foreshadow the end of the Polish experiment in 
limited independence launched with such hopes in 1956. 

The Poles have lately been treading with caution. Less 
comfortably placed than the Jugoslavs, if only for reasons 
of geography, they pinned their hopes on a truce to ideo- 
logical conflict. Indeed, they thought the Jugoslav party 
programme at Ljubljana unduly provocative. In their view, 
the time for new challenges to Moscow has not come ; and 
in the meantime they have been making concessions in the 
hope of weathering the storm. At home, Mr Gomulka has 
been attacking “ revisionism,” curbing recalcitrant writers, 
and reducing the powers of workers’ councils. In Budapest 
this week he explicitly approved Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, once the insurrection had become “ counter- 
revolutionary.” But it would be wrong to conclude that 
Poland is falling tamely into line. In all the speeches on 
his tour, Mr Gomulka criticised not only “ revisionism ” 
but “ dogmatism ”*—the euphemistic name for Stalinism— 
as well. On Wednesday Trybuna Ludu, the Polish party 
organ, contrived to publish a lengthy criticism of the 
Jugoslav position which at the same time, to anybody who 
read carefully enough, conveyed a clear impression that 
the Poles were joining in the anti-Tito chorus only under 
duress and with distaste. 

Nevertheless, the Poles are aware that they cannot simply 
contract out of the Soviet block ; as they know, their scope 
for unorthodox behaviour is conditioned by the general state 
of world relations. The Jugoslav schism in 1948 and the 
purges throughout eastern Europe that followed were pro- 
ducts of the cold war. Hence the intense Polish interest 
in devices to reduce international tension. Now that the 
adverse omens are reappearing, Mr Gomulka must be assur- 
ing himself that the repetition of history is only on the 
surface ; the underlying condition of the communist world 
is not as it was ten years ago. 
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NASSER IN RUSSIA 


Selective Obloquy 


RESIDENT NASSER’S fortnight in the Soviet Union has 
followed the accustomed sequence for a state visit: 
banquets, sightseeing, platitudinous speeches. A dash 
into Moslem Asia was kept as short and as innocuous as 
possible. In a two-day visit to Uzbekistan and Azerbaijan 
little was said on the Russian side, and nothing at all by 
the Egyptians, about the position of Moslems in the 
Russian empire. In regions less sensitive to a Moslem 
visitor, President Nasser travelled widely. Only this week, 
at the end of the tour, was there time for the talks in the 
Kremlin that presumably were the purpose of the journey. 
Throughout the visit the President and his hosts chose the 
subjects of oratory with circumspection. The public speeches 
show what were considered safe topics. Chief among these 
were the Bandung principles and peaceful coexistence, Arab 
independence and unity, the Sinai campaign, the Port Said 
landings and the desirability of aid without strings. 
When Mr Khrushchev devoted most of a long speech to 
nuclear tests and American obstructiveness, President Nasser 
replied with a lecture on Middle East history and the Arab 
independence movement. The Arab President has several 
reasons for not wishing to antagonise the Americans just 
now. He would not want to cause second thoughts in 
Washington about the gentler economic policy towards 
Cairo. He may also be aware of the danger of provoking 
the State Department into action over Lebanon or Algeria 


. that would not suit Egypt’s book. 


President Nasser did not publicly introduce his quarrels 
with other Arab states. But the Russians may have been 
embarrassed when in an early speech he dilated upon Israel 
as an imperialist invention, perhaps forgetting in his elo- 
quence that the Soviet Union was the second country to 
recognise the state of Israel ten years ago. Little was said 
about the Arab-Israeli dispute after that. This does not 
mean that Israel was not discussed privately, or that the 
Soviet Union will not raise the question of Israel’s frontiers 
at the time and place most likely to embarrass the West. 


KUWAIT 


The Ruler’s Problem 


REAM castles in the form of dams, roads, schools, and 
hospitals were in the minds of the Iraqis and Jor- 
danians by the time the ruler of Kuwait, Sheikh Abdullah 
Salim al-Subah, arrived in Baghdad last week. The Iraqi 
elections were forgotten (the government won) as prepara- 
tions were made for the arrival of the rich and distinguished 
visitor. King Hussein of Jordan has since arrived to present 
Jordan’s case for support from Kuwait. Sheikh Abdullah 


‘is, indeed, a very rich man, but during the past few years 


Kuwait has learned to live the life of a rich country. The 
vast sums which were formerly put into the ruler’s survival 
kit of foreign investments may not be so large in the future. 
The upkeep on all the paraphernalia of modernity installed 
during the recent past will cost more and more. 

The Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan is not popular 
in Kuwait. The ruler would probably have to face a 
revolution at home if he joined the Hashemites. The 
Kuwaitis feel the need for a new system of law and adminis- 
tration; they want something that will, in an orderly 
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manner, diminish the absolute power of the ruling family. 
They would regard membership in the Arab Federation as 
an attempt to protect out-moded institutions. 

While they do have boundless admiration for President 
Nasser and the United Arab Republic, the Kuwaitis behave 
as if what they desire most is to become to the Persian Gulf 
what Lebanon has long been to the eastern Mediterranean, 
an independent centre of trade, culture and education. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 


The Limits of Libel 


HE ruling of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
= Council on the Strauss privilege case does not go as 
far as some watchdogs for personal liberty have gloomily 
assumed. The judges were asked to consider only one 
fairly narrow legal point. They have ruled that the House 


Conservative Recovery in the 
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of Commons would not be acting contrary to the Parlia- 
mentary Privilege Act of 1770 if it were to treat the 
issue of a writ for libel against an MP, “in respect of 
a speech or a proceeding by him in Parliament,” as a breach 
of its privileges. As a broad principle, no one will chal- 
lenge the constitutional desirability of the law as now 
defined by this ruling ; if MPs are to carry out their duties 
fearlessly, they must obviously be free from the threat of 
libel actions inside Parliament. 

But the Judicial Committee was not asked to consider 
the other important question that is raised acutely by 
the circumstances of the Strauss case itself ; everyone knows 
what is a speech in Parliament, but precisely what is 
covered by the word “ proceeding” ? The Committee of 
Privileges (i.e., a body of MPs themselves) will now con- 
sider whether an MP’s private letter to a minister is such 
a “proceeding.” This is the point that causes concern 
to outsiders, even though nobody disputes that the laws of 


even compared with 1955, spectacular 
Labour victories were few: it had 
more than three gains of seats in only 


Boroughs 


r was Labour, not the Conservatives, 
which got a nasty shock at last 
week’s borough council elections. It 
is true that Labour won nearly half the 
seats contested—1,60r out of some 
3,300, exactly the same number as in 
1957, and more than in any previous 
year except 1952. But whereas in 
April’s county council elections the 
party surpassed its 1952 high-water 
mark by 75 seats, in the boroughs it fell 
short (allowing for new seats and new 
boroughs) by a hundred. Why ? 

The main reason was, quite simply, 
that more Tories turned out to vote, 
Illustrations must be drawn from the 
smaller towns, since the county 
boroughs do not vote in county 
elections. Often—for example in 
Aylesbury, Windsor and Welling- 
borough—the Tory vote last week was 
25, 30 or even 40 per cent higher than 
in the same wards in the county elec- 
tions in April, with no significant 
increase in the Labour poll. Of course, 
there were exceptions: at Kettering the 
Tory vote fell off compared with 
April ; at Basingstoke Labour increased 
its April vote by even more than the 
Tories ; at Wycombe Labour nearly 
doubled its April vote (but the Tories 
more than doubled theirs). Among the 
bigger towns, at Manchester the two 
wards with the highest percentage poll 
both showed Labour gains, and at 
Oxford Labour won its first majority 
of city councillors by holding its 1955 
vote while its opponents dropped from 
15,000 to 11,000 (but then at Bath, 
where one had expected Labour to 
rattle the pump-rooms by gaining 
control, an unusually high turn-out 
of indignant Tories prevented this). 


The general picture, however, was 
plain. Although the turn-out at 
municipal elections admittedly usually 
is higher than at county elections, 
and although the enthusiasm of 1955 
and earlier years has by no means been 
regained, it is quite evident that last 
week some recently abstaining Tories 
turned out to vote again. The total 
poll was higher than in the municipal 
elections of either 1956 or 1957. 

Geographically, the borough elections 
confirmed a long-term trend which 
has been evident for some time:. the 
country is slowly shaking itself out into 
less completely class-conscious districts. 
Compared with its previous highwater 
year of 1952, Labour held its 1952 
strength almost intact in conservative 
southern England, and quite un- 
impaired in the Greater London area ; 
in the spas, resorts and suburbs, Labour 
strength is no less than in 1952, and in 
the Midland equivalents of suburbs 
(the smaller country towns) it is quite 
appreciably greater. But these successes 
since 1952 have been more than offset 
by a decline in Labour’s own strong- 
holds: compared with 1952 it now has 
16 fewer seats in the ports, 30 fewer in 
the heavy industrial centres, and 80 
fewer in the light-industry towns—34 
of these 80 being in the textile 
boroughs of Lancashire and the West 
Riding. 

The councillors seeking re-election 
this year had been chosen in 1955, only 
two weeks before the Conservatives 
won the general election. It was there- 
fore not surprising that Labour 
regained almost 300 seats, and it is 
these that have led to such general mis- 
understanding of the results. But 


fifteen places, and more than five in 
only six. Almost all were in boroughs 
where—as in Bolton, Dudley, and 
Nottingham—Labour’s 1955 defeat had 
been correspondingly severe. Indeed 
in two broad areas—in the ports and 
industrial towns of ‘the south-west 
(from Plymouth to Swindon) and those 
of the north-east (from York to Gates- 
head)—Labour actually did worse than 
in 1955; in .these areas ground re- 
covered before 1957 seems to have been 
lost again in the last year. For what it 
is worth, Conservatives may find some 
comfort in a similar trend in their most 
vulnerable parliamentary seats. Wards 
won by Labour in 1957 were lost this 
time in marginal towns like Doncaster, 
Plymouth, Preston and York. There 
are 17 boroughs where a Conservative 
holds the parliamentary seat (or one of 
the two seats) by a majority vulnerable 
to a 3 per cent swing, and a similar 
number of boroughs which fall within 
(thirteen) similarly marginal county 
constituencies. In these 34 places, 
Labour elected 18 fewer councillors 
than in 1957—166 against 184. 

Tories, however, had other worries. 
The Liberals did very well indeed, 
gaining mearly 50 seats (against 
ro. last year) and electing 119 
councillors (against 86). At Blackpool 
they even ousted the Conservatives as 
the strongest party. The Liberals had 
scattered successes in all the non- 
industrial regions of England (though 
not in Wales), but penetrated into 
industrial regions only in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and the West Riding. 

The Communists, incidentally, did 
not echo this small party success. In 
Lancashire their candidates averaged 
about 100 votes each—although in 
Scotland they gained a seat, perhaps 
significantly, in slump-ridden Greenock. 
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England leave it wholly within MPs’ competence to decide 
it. There will be general approval outside the House if 
MPs decide that their letters to ministers do not lie without 
the libel law. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


College for Scientists 


HE appeal that was launched on Thursday for £3} 

million to build and endow a new men’s college at 
Cambridge deserves the widest support. The college, like 
the one already planned at Oxford, which has just received 
two important gifts from industry, is to be primarily one for 
scientists and technologists and, as is entirely appropriate in 
so important a venture, is to be named after Sir Winston 
Churchill, who heads the list of subscribers and has written 
the foreword to the appeal. 

The detailed proposals for the new college seem 
thoroughly sensible. It is large (the aim is between 500 
and 600 members eventually), but this is justified both 
because of the country’s urgent need for scientists and 
because by 1965 the population bulge will raise the number 
of students likely to apply for university entrance by one 
half. It is of course to be predominantly scientific, but the 
decision to allow up to 30 per cent of members to be arts 
students and to have a much higher ratio than usual of post- 
graduat: to undergraduate students should ensure that 
members of Churchill can get a breadth of training that is 
seldom the scientist’s lot. At a time when the role of the 
scientist in industry is changing rapidly from that of back- 
room boy to front line administrator, such extra opportunity 
at one of the older universities is urgently needed. 

One criticism that is certain to be heard, however, is that 
the new college is going one step further towards turning 
Cambridge into a glorified technical college. It is true that 
the university already has 750 undergraduates in its 
engineering department (compared with 100 at Oxford) and 
another 2,000 studying pure science ; but 4,500, or §§ per 
cent, of the university’s total membership still reads arts, 
and even when Churchill College is fully established, this 
proportion is not likely to drop below one half. For 
the university to allow a further growth of engineering 
studies and facilities, which over the last three years has 
already been marked, is a welcome sign of realism—the 
more so when, as in the present case, the growth will 
strengthen the traditional pattern of teaching and residen- 
tial life. The only question mark that now hangs over 
the project is how much money will be given and how 
quickly. The many substantial promises already received, 
including {£50,000 from the Gulbenkian Foundation, give 
high hopes that the target will soon be reached. 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT 


Restraining the Icelanders 


HE breakdown of the Geneva talks on territorial waters 
T leaves the initiative to the powers that want to push 
out appreciably beyond the old three-mile limit. Iceland, 
which extended its claims to four miles in 1952 and sought 
to go up to twelve at Geneva, is the one being watched most 
warily—and not only by the British trawler owners. The 
Icelanders’ talk of unilateral action (their government 
could act by decree without further recourse to the Althing) 
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seems to have inspired some strong persuasive efforts at the 
Nato conference at Copenhagen last week to make them 
hold back. In fact, the Icelanders might be well pleased 
if Nato were to take the matter up, for they have been far 
from satisfied with the economic effects of their joining the 
alliance. They say that the presence of the American air 
force has put their internal economy badly out of gear, 
while their British allies’ ban on fish landings by Icelandic 
trawlers after 1952 forced them to seek new markets in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe if their trade were to 
survive at all. Nato cannot neglect such murmurings of 
neutralism in mid-Atlantic, 

The Icelanders’ argument for a twelve-mile limit is based 
on the need for conservation of their island’s one natural 
resource. They claim that the imposition of the four-mile 
zone (which foreign fishermen have disregarded no more 
frequently than they did the three-mile one) actually 
increased the British trawlers’ catch by improving fish stocks 
as a whole. They also insist that a twelve-mile limit would 
apply to Icelandic trawlers as much as to foreign ones. But 
a unilateral extension which the other powers could not 
accept would be a serious step into deep waters, particularly 
if British trawlers were to call for armed protection to 
ensure their existing fishing rights. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd is understood to have suggested at 
Copenhagen that Iceland might somehow be compensated 
for, foreign exploitation of its fishing grounds. What is 
needed is to reduce the Icelanders’ total dependance on 
fishery products, which make up 97 per cent of their 
exports. The economy has been broadened by the intro- 
duction of cement and fertiliser factories, but the Icelanders 
are hoping for bigger things, such as production of heavy 
water, under the auspices of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, or the use of cheap hydro-electric 
power to process aluminium. It should pay both the 
Icelanders and their allies to look at the fisheries problem 
in this wider context before the twelve-mile limit becomes 
an ugly political fact. 


ITALY 


Italy Seeks its Place 


HE Italian President’s visit to London this week was 
T not merely an occasion for glittering ceremonial and 
polite speeches. It was also a significant landmark in Anglo- 
Italian relations, marking the culmination of the long, and 
sometimes painful, process by which the traditionally 
friendly ties, frayed and then severed by more than twenty 
years of Fascism and war, have been renewed. But Anglo- 
Italian friendship, like everything else, will tend to wither 
if neglected ; and it is upon Britain, the stronger, that the 
chief responsibility rests. It is a responsibility that British 
governments have taken too lightly ; to neglect it in future 
may be unfortunate as well as misguided. 

After the peace treaty, Count Sforza and Signor de 
Gasperi guided Italy firmly westward ; it became a good 
member of Nato and embraced a “ European” foreign 
policy. But having got over the humiliations, and digested 
the consequences, of defeat, Italy felt a natural reaction 
against American tutelage and an impulse to seek a place 
of its own in the international scene—an impulse of which 
Signor Gronchi himself is a chief exponent. Its main 
outlet has been a groping after authority and influence in 
the Mediterranean and Arab worlds. Tradition and geo- 
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to choose 
a good 

executor 





Trade 
@ with the 
East 





So much will be required of him. Your 
estate must be wound up quickly, 
efficiently and in strict accordance with 
your wishes, yet no worry or responsibility 
must lie upon the shoulders of your 
family. Your assets must be safeguarded, 
yet no friend or relative should be burd- 
ened with the technical and administrative 
problems involved. And always there 
must be available a sympathetic adviser 
to whom your dependants can turn in 
time of need... Those are the require- 
ments; and all of them are fulfilled 
when you 
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MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LID 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, 
link East and West through a system of one hundred 
branches extending to most centres of commercial importance in 
the Middle East, South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking services, 
sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, 
finance and industry. In particular an effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice are 
available to merchants and 
manufacturers seeking new business connexions 
in Asian markets, 


The Manager of any branch of the Midland 
Bank or of the Trustee Company will gladly 
give you further details and arrange for con- 
fidential discussions; or you may write direct 
to Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. 
THE Lid., Head Office, 6 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 











HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING SELLS 


in the Town 


MOTOR FUEL sells to town and country, for 


and in the Country 
business or pleasure, in car or tractor. As in all 


Esso) highly competitive markets the local impact, the 


knowledge of the precise location of the local retail outlets, counts 
for a great deal in the selling. 

Kemsley Regionals play an important part in such markets. 
They give saturation coverage in Britain’s major marketing areas 
and you can tell all your potential purchasers that your product 
is in their shopping area and where to buy it. 

In the town and in the country the local newspaper is read 
thoroughly for its news and studied for its advertised oppor- 
tunities. Accelerate and overtake — use Kemsley Regional 
Newspapers. Esso does. 


* * * 


MORNING (Combined ABC sale: 406,950) - Western Mail - Newcastle 
Journal - Sheffield Telegraph - The Press & Journal, Aberdeen 
EVENING (Combined ABC sale: 1,203,415) - Evening Chronicle, 


| 


Manchester - Evening Chronicle, Newcastle - The Star, Sheffield | 


South Wales Echo, Cardiff- Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough - Evening 
Telegraph, Blackburn - Evening Express, Aberdeen 
SUNDAY (ABC 217,320) The Sunday Sun, Newcastle 
WEEKLY (ABC 83,012) Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 


Kemsley Regional 
Newspapers 


SELL HARD, SELL REGIONAL 
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A clean 
stack 


means to the plant engineer 

a chimney emitting little or none 
of the smoke and fumes which 
lead to smog, illness, 

and letters to the press. 

For many years Simon-Carves 
research and development 
engineers have been working 
intensively (and are still at it) on 
advanced techniques of 
electro-precipitation and flue 

gas washing. At many power 
stations and industrial plants these 
methods nowadays remove— 
and sometimes recover in 

usable form—the dust, grit, tar, 
fog, sulphur and other 
undesirable elements which 
darken the sky, damage buildings 
and property, and give the 
citizen his winter cough. 


research and 
development 
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Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
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Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 
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graphy make this a very natural development. Unfortunately 
there has been a tendency, inside and outside Italy, to treat 
it as, at best, a loosening of Italy’s western ties ; at worst, a 
swing towards neutralism. 

In fact it need be neither, and no country should be more 
aware of this than Britain, which (although it may have 
differences over oil with Italy) has the same interest in 
preventing Soviet penetration in the Middle East and in 
living with revolutionary Egypt. Italy’s interest in the 
Arab world should be complementary to its place as a valued 
member of the western community, not a reaction against 
the frustrations of being a junior and unregarded ally. 


GREECE 


Mr Karamanlis’s Success 


R KARAMANLIS has won the gamble that he took in 
March when, after defections within his own 
National Radical Union (ERE) he decided to go to the 
country in search of a more stable parliamentary majority. 
At last Sunday’s elections he got that majority—and on a 
more generous scale than had been expected. With just 
over 41 per cent of the votes cast, he will have 173 out 
of the 300 seats in the Greek parliament (compared with 
the 165 seats that he won in 1956). At least this means 
that Greece will not be the victim of a series of unstable 
coalition governments. Moreover, in dealing with Cyprus, 
Mr Karamanlis can be counted on not to forget the impor- 
tance of preserving Greece’s western links intact. 

A second outcome of the elections is much less welcome. 
This is the emergence of the extreme left-wing EDA as the 
second strongest party with nearly 24.5 per cent of the 
votes and 78 seats. (The Liberals come a poor third with 
20.7 per cent of the votes and 36 seats.) The EDA, as 
all Greeks know, is controlled by the Communists, whose 
own party is banned. But a wide variety of motives per- 
suaded nearly a quarter of the electorate to support it : 
dissatisfaction with the economic situation (although many 
Greek governments have a worse record there) ; fear of the 
consequences if Nato missile bases should be set up in 
Greece ; a feeling that Mr Karamanlis is not tough enough 
over Cyprus ; and general disillusionment with the West 
bred by the dispute. 

Above all, there is no effective, moderate left-wing party 
in Greece ; all those who, for one reason or another, wanted 
last Sunday to vote for the Left had to vote for the extreme 
Left. This fact should modify the alarmist picture of a 
Greece slipping rapidly eastward. It has also inspired 
suggestions that it might be wise to legalise the Greek 
Communist party, thus separating, as it were, the sheep 
from the goats on the Left; but even if that were done, 
who would guarantee to extricate EDA from Communist 
control ? Some day, it is to be hoped, a successor to 
General Plastiras will give Greek voters the choice of an 
effective and moderate left-wing party. 


EDUCATION 


Sociologically to School 


N some three weeks’ time the Labour party will publish 
I its policy for education. The public schools are appar- 
ently to be left alone for the time being, but what is to 
come on the biggest question is still umsure: whether the 
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party’s determination to say that it is going to “ abolish 
the eleven-plus ” examination is merely to be a slogan about 
gradual changes in selection methods, or whether it will 
herald a serious attempt at educational misreform. That 
the party has been getting little help from its right-wing 
intellectuals in considering these problems is shown by a 
pamphlet* recently published bythe normally sensible 
Socialist Union group. Two themes dominate “ Education 
and Socialism”: first the need to give every child absolute 
equality of opportunity ; and secondly the passionate desire 
to reorganise his school life as a training in egalitarian 
behaviour. In the name of -equality of opportunity, the 
pamphleteers believe, almost everyone ought to go to the 
same type of school—rich and poor, clever and dull, U and 
non-U. Once there, organisation and teaching methods 
will need to ensure that these initial or abiding differences 
shall not scar the souls of the less fortunate, or unduly puff 
up those whose abilities earmark them to become the elite 
of a socialist state. How adequately the socialist educators 
face this problem of teaching method, and with what degree 
of insight into the child-mind, may be judged from their 
brief exordium on the subject to the teaching profession: 


They have to attempt to train children to ignore 
behaviour differences as unimportant snobbisms. They can 
hardly do so if there are marked differences in the forms 
of behaviour expected between one type of school and 
another ; some broad common standard has to be accepted 
throughout. 


Socialist Union’s practical proposals for providing 
teachers with the setting for this levelling process involve 
spending a great deal more money: by making comprehen- 
sive schools large enough, with small enough classes, and 
with good enough teachers (including a draft from the to-be- 
nationalised public schools), it proposes to overcome all its 
difficulties. This, it thinks, would mollify parents who 
have hitherto sent their children to snob schools, by 
providing them with a demonstrably better education ; and 
would provide the country with all the sixth forms needed 
to turn out the necessary elite, while keeping the proletariat 
under the same school roof with it and thus fostering 
comradeship between those destined to lead (and to write 
future Socialist Union pamphlets) and those destined to 
be led. But this is not a policy ; it is a condescendingly 
superior exposition of the economics of Marie Antoinette. 


INDONESIA 


A Many-Stranded Fight 


NDONESIA is not like anywhere else. There is no close 
I parallel to the present rebellion there. Prediction of 
the outcome is therefore doubly uncertain. All that can be 
done is to point out what hands are pulling at the various 
strands. 

President Sukarno, the main target of the rebellion, has 
been using his natural weapon of oratory. Defending his 
concept of “ guided democracy ” in his latest speech, he has 
denied that he is a communist, complained of American 
and Chinese Nationalist intervention, and contrasted 
America’s reluctance to help Indonesia with Russia’s eager- 
ness to proffer arms and money. There is little doubt that 


* Education and Socialism by Socialist Union. 
Commentary Publication. 2s. 6d 


Socialist 
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if Dr Sukarno were subtracted from the equation, it would 

resolve itself in handshakes ; but so long as he retains his 
power to stir an audience, he will stay. 

M aj or - General 

Nasution, the able 

army chief of staff, 

has less need to pro- 

test his innocence of 

communism. He has 

banned political ac- 

tivities in South 

Sumatra and has 

warned troublemakers 

against interfering 

with fuel installations. 

His measures seem to 

be aimed against the 

, “ee Communist party 

(PKI) more than 

against any other, for 

it is the PKI that has 

been extending its 

activities in South Sumatra, calling at the American 

embassy in Jakarta to protest against “ intervention,” and 
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LIMITED LIABILITY FOR BANKS? 


The Bill for extending the principle of limited 
q liability to the trade of banking has been read a 

second time in the House of Commons, without even 
a division. It may, therefore, be considered practically to 
have been adopted by the Legislature, and that it awaits 
only the formal remaining stages in order to become the 
law of the land. Thus one more untenable and exceptional 
restriction will be removed from our Statute-book. The 
main reason why this measure has met with all but unani- 
mous support upon the present occasion, while it has upon 
all former occasions been rejected by large majorities, is, 
that Mr Headlam has wisely recognised now, for the first 
time, the essential difference which exists between the 
position of the involuntary creditor of a bank in the person 
of a note-holder, and the voluntary creditor in the person 
of a depositor. - But then the condition which Mr 
Headlam has thus been compelled to introduce into his 
Bill, in order to afford to note-holders the largest security, 
has landed him in another difficulty of a practical character, 
which must go far to defeat its objects unless some means 
can be discovered of correcting this objection. The Bill, as 
it stands, exempts from its operation all Banks of Issue, 
except under the serious penalty of relinquishing the right 
to circulate notes. Now, considering that the Acts of 1844 
and 1845 have given to the then existing banks ...a 
monopoly of the profitable privilege of issuing notes, the 
advantages conferred by the Act must either be purchased 
at a cost far beyond their value, or remain a dead letter, 
except as regards the Joint Stock Banks in London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and a few here and there scattered 
through the country, that may have relinquished their 
issues under contract with the Bank of England. In Scot- 
land and in Ireland there is not a single bank that would 
for these reasons be likely to avail itself of the privileges 
offered by Mr Headlam’s Bill. It may, indeed, be said that 
the Bill will at least be applicable to new banks to be 
formed, inasmuch as no new bank according to the present 
law can issue notes. No doubt this is so. But the experi- 
ence of fourteen years has shown that there is but little 
probability of new banks without the right of issue, being 
started in opposition to existing banks having that right. 
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threatening to blow up American-operated oil installations. 
The rebel government, still breathing defiance, has trans- 
ferred its capital to Menado in North Celebes, where Colonel 
Warouw, formerly military attaché in Peking, has taken 
charge as deputy prime minister. Foreign shipping has 
been warned that rebel air attacks are to continue and has 
been advised that unless provided with rebel clearances, it 
should keep away from Indonesian ports. Amid lively skir- 
mishes for the possession of Morotai and other small eastern 
islands, a rebel spokesman has claimed that the movement is 
strong in Celebes and that if it can hold out till the end of 
1959, the balance of power in that part of the country would 
change completely. 

Although yet another diplomat, the chargé d’affaires at 
Saigon, has resigned in protest against the central govern-. 
ment’s policy, clearly more Indonesians support Jakarta than 
support the rebels. The prospects of a stand till the end 
of 1959 seem slight. But there is so little unity in Jakarta 
that not even military defeat need blot out the rebels’ 
political hopes. 


GERMANY AND FREE TRADE 


Pressure for Agreement 


E Free Democrats have tabled a question in the 

Bundestag asking what measures are being taken to 
ensure that trade as a whole will function smoothly while 
west Germany is entering into its commitments with the 
common market. They want particularly to know what 
steps the government is taking to foster a European free 
trade area, what stage the negotiations have reached, and 
what the government proposes to do should agreement not 
be in sight by the end of the year, when the first common 
market tariff reductions are due to come into force. The 
question voices an uneasiness widely felt in Germany, of 
which the minister for economic affairs is himself the 
weightiest individual exponent. “I fully sympathise with 
your misgivings about the common market,” Herr Erhard 
told the Latin American delegates to the Hanover Fair. 
“T shall have misgivings myself until the free trade area 
comes into being.” 

In its annual report, published last week, the Federation 
of German Industries also expresses concern at the possible 
consequences of failure to establish a free trade area. These, 
it says, might include the extinction of OEEC and with it 
the European Payments Union ; and for “the six” they 
would certainly entail exhausting competition with third 
countries compelled to seek new outlets for exports no 
longer marketable within the new walls. Pointing out that 
all the seventeen countries involved agree in principle on 
the usefulness of a free trade area, the federation puts for- 
ward some essential conditions for common acceptance. 

These envisage, among other things, prompt consultation 
between members should anyone act detrimentally to the 
rest, and, if necessary, adoption of counter-measures ; 
specific clauses designed to prevent abuse of free competi- 
tion—for example, by subsidies ; special status for the less 
industrialised members (Portugal, Turkey, Greece, Iceland, 
and Ireland); and long-term import agreements and a 
system of minimum prices to protect agriculture—and its 
customers—during the transitional period. It seems that 
both the German government and German industry are 
resolved to use their considerable influence to get the free 
trade area going in time. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 





The Authoritative Encyclopaedia 
of the English-speaking Peoples 
of the World | 





Over 5,600 authorities from 62 countries throughout the world have contributed to this great new 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica—the world’s most modern, useful and practical encyclopaedia. 


Unequalled in size, scope and scholarship, 
this new Edition contains 38 million words, 
23 thousand illustrations and over 600 maps 
in its 27 thousand pages. There are 41 Nobel 
Prize winners among the 5,600 contributors. 
With 41,000 articles and monographs, Britan- 
nica is so well indexed that each reference 
takes the reader to the quarter of the page 
sought. 


KEEPING UP TO DATE 


Knowing that it is important for those who 
enjoy using their Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
keep up to date, the publishers have arranged 
for the 24 volumes to be supplemented by the 
Britannica Book of the Year and by the 
Britannica Library Research Service. 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The Britannica Book of the Year is published 
each March. Men and women who from 
first-hand knowledge are able to tell the story 
factually, accurately and with balanced judg- 
ment, view the year in retrospect. The 10th 
postwar Edition, now available, contains ap- 
proximately 700 thousand words, 350 illustra- 
tions, 500 articles and scores of tables and 
charts. Among the new titles is SPACE 
EXPLORATION. The admired map of 
ANTARCTICA has been brought up to date 
and retained. This Year Book is available to 
Britannica Subscribers at a privilege price. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH SERVICE 


Through the Britannica Library Research 
Service, membership of which is a privilege 
reserved for them alone, those who own a set 
of Britannica obtain reports individually pre- 
pared from the best sources by university 
graduates. This free Service is available for 
ten years from the time the subscription to 
Britannica is taken out. 


CONTINUOUS EDITORIAL REVISION 


During the first 161 years of the Britannica’s 
history 14 separate Editions were published. 
Many years were required to prepare all the 
articles published in these Editions, but for 





the modern world this leisurely editorial 
system is unsatisfactory. Britannica’s present 
unique policy of continuous revision was 
therefore introduced. 


The 41,000 articles in Britannica are arranged 
in 57 major classifications—Archaeology, 
Botany, Home Economics, Law, Psychology, 
for example. Whole classifications undergo 
complete revision in turn, thus ensuring that 
every article is reconsidered periodically in a 
scholarly way, but any article in any classifica- 
tion is subject to revision at any time. This 
system enables Britannica to maintain a 
strong editorial staff in London and Chicago, 
planning and printing in Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. the most authoritative, readable, 
complete and up to date encyclopaedia pub- 
lished to-day. 


A WHOLLY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


Neither the writing and checking of the 
articles in continuous revision nor the me- 
chanical processes that follow are hurried, 
because care is devoted at every stage to 
ensure at the end a wholly satisfactory result. 
Nevertheless since the last Edition was pub- 
lished in 1955, over 4,400 articles involving 
nearly 7 million words have undergone major 
revision in the light of recent developments in 
all fields of knowledge. And, since 1950, over 
26 thousand articles involving more than 
24 million words have been revised, and nearly 
4 thousand illustrations have been added. 


INQUIRY FORM 


For full details of this new Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, please complete 
and post this Inquiry Form, or write to us 
at 11, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 


To: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD., DEPT. DV6 
11, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1 


Please let me have, without obligation, full details of the new Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia ‘Britannica, the Supplementary Services and the Subscription Methods 


of Payment. 
Mr. 
NAME Mrs... 
Miss 
ADDRESS... 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Some of the thousands of Contri- 
butors who have written or revised 
articles during the ’50s: 
Professor R. G. D. Allen 
Professor Max Beloff 
Eric Blom 
Edmund Blunden 
Lord Bridges 
Professor Asa Briggs 
Alan Bullock 
Sir Alan Burns 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
Lord Campion 
George Cansdale 
Professor Sir W. Le Gros Clark 
F. A. Cockfield 
G. D. H. Cole 
Air Marshal Douglas Colyer 
N. E. Crump ’ 
Ely Culbertson 
F. Fraser Darling 
Isaac Deutscher 
M. Wilson Disher 
Professor Dorothy M. Emmet 
Isidore Epstein 
Professor Raymond Firth 
Sir Alexander Fleming 
David Floyd 
Professor Daryll Forde 
Sir Lionel Fox 
Roger Fulford 
Joseph Grimond, M.P. 
Sebastian Haffner 
Sir William Halcrow 
Mary Agnes Hamiiton 
Sir Oscar R. Hobson 
Sir Ronald M. Howe 
Frank Howes 
Sir John Hunt and Wilfrid Noyce 
Sir Ivor Jennings 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones 
W. C. Kneale 
Professor H. A. Krebs 
Sir Ben Lockspeiser 
The Ear! of Longford 
The Rt. Hon. Hector McNeil 
S. de Madariaga 
Sic Philip Manson-Bahr 
General George C. Marshall 
Sir David Milne 
Professor E. Victor Morgan 
Gilbert Murray 
Professor Margaret Murray 
Max Nicholson 
J. R. Allardyce Nicoll 
Professor Stuart Piggott 
J. W. Pope-Hennessy 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
Professor I. A. Richmond 
Sir E. John Russell 
Professor Gilbert Ryle 
Sir Edward J. Salisbury 
Professor J. E. Salk 
Lord Salter 
Dr. Charles Singer 
W. O. Lester Smith 
Professor L. Dudley Stamp 
Percy Stebbings 
Sir Frank and Lady Stenton 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
Sir Raymond Streat 
Lucy S. Sutherland 
A. J. P. Taylor 
C. Gordon Tether 
Sir Vincent Tewson 
Professor C. E. Tilley 
D. L. Walker 
Sir Charles Webster 
Sir lfor Williams 
Field-Marshal Lord Wilson 
The Hon. C. M. Woodhouse 
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Ph tell you something else about Shell... 
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y 
Car-conscious men may think of Shell in terms of oil, but we live in a 

women’s world and Shell has a lot to give us — chemicals in our service all day 
and every day, although we probably don’t recognise them in their many 
attractive disguises. Such as? Practically everything that makes a home brighter, 
cleaner and easier to run! Plastics in all their gay variety. The gleaming 
surfaces of refrigerators and other domestic equipment. Paints and lacquers that 
are easier to apply, quick-drying and better protectors. Wash-day detergents, 


cleaning aids and polishes. Cosmetics. And lovely fabrics, especially new 





man-made fibres such as Terylene, which begins life as a chemical 
... The fact is that, today, practically all household and personal goods depend A 
somewhere along the line on organic chemicals, more and more of which Nef 


are coming from petroleum... and Shell. on t 


Shell Chemicals are everywhere in the home a 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. teen 


SS In association with Petrochemicals Ltd and Styrene Products Ltd 
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BOOKS 








The Process of Cultural Change 


Cultural Foundations of Industrial 
Civilization : The Wiles Lectures given 
at the Queen’s University, Belfast, 1956. 


By John U. Nef. 
Cambridge University Press. 164 pages. 
20s. 


HE lectures which Professor Nef of 

Chicago gave in Belfast in 1956 
under the auspices of the Wiles Trust 
are now published in a compact and 
attractive form. The title of the book, 
however, with its explicit reference to 
industry does not describe its contents 
accurately or do them full justice. The 
author himself is a distinguished 
economic historian, well known in this 
country by his book on the rise of the 
British coal industry as well as by his 
articles on industrial development in the 
sixteenth century in this country and 
abroad. To many economists Professor 
Nef is known mainly by his memorable 
criticism of the Keynes-Hamilton 
attempt to make the price revolution 
and the consequent profit inflation re- 
sponsible for the industrial progress of 
the sixteenth century. A great deal of 
economic discussion could therefore be 
expected of the present book. And 
indeed its second chapter is wholly 
devoted to the economic developments 
of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, while in the concluding 
chapter, concerned mainly with spiritual 
changes, the discussion spills over into 
economic topics. But in general Mr Nef 
has been careful not to turn his book 
into a treatise in economic history. His 
main preoccupation is not with the rise 
of the industrial system and not even 
with what economic historians some- 
times describe as the “non-economic 
causes” of the Industrial Revolution, 
but with the post-medieval changes in 
European civilisation in its entirety, and, 
in the first place, with the moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic movements of 
the age. 


About some of these movements Mr 
Nef has a few things to say that have not 
been said before. His opening chapter, 
on the movement of mind, deals mainly 
with the rise of modern science and thus 
treads familiar ground. Careful readers 
will, however, notice that the aspect of 
modern science he singles out is not its 
experimental and empirical method but 
its quantitative preoccupations. Professor 
Nef shows that in this as in some other 
respects the scientists of the late seven- 
teenth century not only went further 
than Copernicus and the other pioneers 
of new science in the sixteenth century, 
but also detached themselves more fully 


from the medieval modes of thought. 

Professor Nef’s personal point of view 
comes out more clearly in his later 
chapters dealing with religion, morals 
and art. In his fourth chapter, on the 
spiritual basis of civilisation, the author 
brings out the contrast between the 
asceticism and intolerance of the age of 
the Reformation and the spirit of charity 
and love which religious leaders like 
Francois de Salis infused into the civili- 
sation of the later seventeenth century. 
In his penultimate chapter, on the 
aesthetic bias of civilisation, the author 
traces a twofold process: not only the 
secularisation of beauty—a familiar 
theme this—but also its spread to fields 
of activity and to social classes hitherto 
unconcerned and unprovided with the 
material adornments of life. 


Where then, will it be asked, does the 
new industry come into all this? To 
answer that it comes in the wake of the 
new science would be unfair to Professor 
Nef’s main thesis. Yet here and there 
he himself appears to suggest that scien- 
tific discoveries made the technical 
innovations of industry possible. This 
is, of course, true of European industry 
since the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but it is not wholly true of most 
of the English industries that were trans- 
formed by the industrial revolution of 
the eighteenth century. Mr Nef is nearer 
the truth when he lays stress on the part 
that scientific attitudes in general played 
in sponsoring the critical and innovating 
spirit in industrial practice and in 
economic discussion. 


This theme is unexceptional. What is 
more novel and even unexpected are the 
links which the author forges between 
industrial development and the new 
aesthetic. His argument is that the 
manufacture of decorative objects for use 
by royal aristocratic patrons created a 
new “quality ” industry which, like the 
quantity-conscious industry of Britain, 
was part and parcel of the new industrial 
dispensation. 

Part and parcel it certainly was. But 
whether it in fact prepared or greatly 
facilitated that outburst of economic 
activity and that transformation in the 
structure of costs which characterise the 
industrial changes of the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries is open to 
doubt. However, from Mr Nef’s general 
viewpoint this doubt is not at all serious. 
For, to repeat, his preoccupation is not 
with the cultural “ causes ” of the indus- 
trial revolution but with the total process 
of cultural change, of which the rise of 
new industry was not a product and not 
even’ a culmination, but merely a 
concomitant, 


Open Mind 


The Autobiography of 
Charles Darwin 


Edited by Nora Barlow. 
Collins. 253 pages. 16s. 


HIS admirable edition of Darwin’s 

autobiography sets out the complete 
text for the first time. Lady Barlow, 
Darwin’s grand-daughter, has restored 
nearly 6,000 words that were left out 
of the 1887 edition. She has added 
twenty pages of notes and two interest- 
ing appendices: the first on Charles 
Darwin and his illustrious grandfather 
Erasmus ; the second on the unpleasant 
misunderstanding between Darwin and 
Samuel Butler. 


The 6,000 words were suppressed in 
1887 for various reasons. Some of them 
were thought to be too astringent; they 
have now lost all power to shock. Some 
of them were a touching tribute to his 
wife, which she probably felt was too 
personal. Most of them, however, were 
omitted because they were concerned 
with religion, and Darwin’s family was 
as divided about religion as the people of 
late Victorian England as a whole. Mrs. 
Darwin objected to Charles’s “raw” 
sentences attacking Christianity for 
teaching the “damnable doctrine” of 
everlasting punishment—she did not 
believe that it did—and to his colourful 
references to snakes and monkeys in 
relating evolution to morality. Many 
other key passages were not suppressed, 
however, and the direction of Darwin’s 
views was clear even from the earlier 
expurgated edition. 


Taking the autobiography as a whole 
—and it has never hitherto been pub- 
lished in such an acceptable and con- 
venient form—the twentieth-century 
reader is struck, not by the unorthodoxy 
of Darwin’s views, but by his complete 
integrity. He was modest. “I have no 
great quickness of apprehension or wit 
which is so remarkable in some clever 
men, for instance Huxley.” He was by 
nature reticent. “I rejoice that I have 
avoided controversies.” He was above 
all else open-minded, whether in con- 
sidering the pros and cons of marriage 
or the cause of human evolution. He 
distrusted all deductive reasoning in the 
“mixed sciences”, showed unbounded 
patience in “long reflecting over any 
subject ”, collected facts on a “ whole- 
sale scale” before turning to theories. 
This method of thinking and working 
isolated him from many of his contem- 
poraries, and the least convincing part 
of the autobiography is his brief discus- 
sion of the frequently expressed opinion 
that the success of the “Origin of 
Species ” proved that “the subject was 
in the air” or that “men’s minds were 
prepared for it.” Lady Barlow sums up 
the achievement of her grandfather 
neatly and succinctly: “He altered the 
whole course of Victorian thought, not 
by blazoning his discoveries nor by 
sudden iconoclasm, but rather through 
searching insight and pondered judg- 
ments opening up vast fields for further 
research.” 
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Second-String Classic 


Robert Torrens and the Evolution 
of Classical Economics 


By Lionel Robbins. 
Macmillan. 364 pages. 36s. 


¢ be the greater number even of those 
people who could give a reasonable 
account of the difference between 
Ricardo and Malthus, Torrens is only a 
name, at most vaguely suggesting emigra- 
tion policy, the controversies around 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
the Political Economy Club. Whether, 
in himself and for himself, he merits 
study at book length is questionable. 
What Professor Robbins has written, 
however, is more than a biography of 
Torrens or an exposition and critique 
of his ideas ; the second part of his title 
is as important as the first, and his book 
gives a lively account, from a fresh angle, 
of the controversies of the period from 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars to the 
Victorian heyday. 


In the development of classical value 
theory Torrens’s part was indeed a very 
minor one, though as a controversialist 
he usefully stimulated greater men than 
himself—notably Ricardo—to modify or 
re-formulate their thoughts. His real 
importance lies in the field of banking 
policy. Here, oddly enough, he first 
appears as an advocate of easy money, 
rising prices, and never-mind-the- 
rentier, only to emerge, after a decade 
of silence on the topic, as a leading 
architect of the strictest gold-standard 
orthodoxy. It is this aspect of his work, 
even more than his theories of commer- 
cial reciprocity or of the economics of 
migration, which brings him into touch 
with the concerns of the present day. 
Can a note-issuing authority with dis- 
cretionary power to meet the “needs of 
trade” (in twentieth-century parlance, 
the needs of employment) be trusted so 
to interpret its mandate as to preserve 
the gold value (nowadays, the general 
purchasing power) of its notes? Yes, 
said the Banking School, providing the 
notes are convertible ; no, said Torrens 
and his fellows of the Currency School, 
convertibility does not prevent over- 
issue, it merely ensures that overissue 
shall be penalised when it occurs—and 
both expansion and remedial contraction 
hurt the public interest. The essential 
aim is to make a mixed paper-and-metal 
currency behave, automatically and with- 
out discretionary management, exactly 
as if it consisted of metal only. Torrens 
did not foresee, when this principle was 
given legal effect by the Act of 1844, 
that as an auxiliary means of exchange 
bank notes would be supplemented by 
the much larger and less easily controlled 
mass of bank deposits ; but his argu- 
ments, mutatis mutandis, remain rele- 
vant today—and his pessimistic mistrust 
of the discretion of issuing authorities 
has not lacked modern justification. 
There could hardly be a more important 
job for monetary and credit policy today 
than to prove him wrong. 

,. Professor Robbins, than who no one 
is more thoroughly at home among the 
classical economists, does not claim to 
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have written the definitive study of 
Robert Torrens; but it is hard to 
imagine that anyone will do the job 
better. The text is supplemented by a 
generous descriptive bibliography in 
which anyone wanting a change from 
theory may find, in delightfully dead-pan 
summary, the plots of what must surely 
rank among the most endearingly awful 
novels ever written. 


Weighty Source Book 


English Historical Documents, 
Vol. X, 1714-1783 


Edited by D. B. Horn and Mary 
Ransome. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 972 pages. 95s. 


a is the sixth to be published of 
the twelve volumes designed by 
Professor David Douglas “to make 
generally accessible a wide selection of 
the fundamental sources of English 
history.” Each volume is intended to 
present “a comprehensive corpus of 
evidence,” and the size and cost are 
considerable. The present volume, like 
that on the immediately preceding 
period, is nearly a thousand pages long 
and 4 lb in weight, but costs fifteen 
shillings more. But there is much of the 
eighteenth century here. The selection 
has been carefully planned and is wide 
in its range, covering constitutional 
controversies, Fanny Burney’s journey to 
Teignmouth, naval architecture, India, 
Africa and the main outlines of foreign 
policy. There are admirable biblio- 
graphies for each section, and a 
miserably inadequate index to the whole 
volume. 


Nevertheless it is impossible for any 
individual editor to fulfil the hopes of 
the general editor of the series. Professor 
Douglas points out that “historical 
studies tend too often today to consist 
of a commentary on documents which 
are not included in the available books,” 
and hopes to remedy this situation by 
providing “an authoritative work of 
primary reference.” If verification were 
so simple the series would be cheap 
indeed. But it is impossible for anyone 
wishing to decide the issue between Sir 
Lewis Namier and Professor Butterfield 
to find much of the relevant evidence in 
this selection. Nor is there anything 
either in the introduction or the texts 
to illustrate Sir Lewis’s views on the 
outlook and influence of the country 
gentlemen in politics. It is a common- 
place that personality counted for much 
in eighteenth century politics ; but the 
only character-sketches are those of the 
three Georges. It is a pity that no use 
has-been made of Lord Shelburne’s 
“ Autobiography,” with its pungent 
studies of Newcastle and the elder Pitt. 
Although the editors write that “it is 
easy to trace in this period the pressure 
of public opinion in times of crisis,” the 
texts do not make it so simple. Junius 
is mentioned in the introduction but not 
cited in the texts. Parliamentary reform 
has a section to itself, but economical 
reform makes a poor showing, apart 
from the extracts from the reports of the 
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Commissioners of Public Accounts, 
printed under financial administration. 
The economic section gives undue 
weight to Arthur Young, easily accessible 
elsewhere and no longer accepted by 
historians as authoritative. And as illus- 
trations of the building of the great 
country houses a_ description of 
Houghton and an extract from Isaac 
Ware’s “Complete Body of Architec- 
ture ” have to suffice. It would be wrong 
to criticise the authors for failing to 
carry out the impossible task of being 
comprehensive ; but it is equally wrong 
to suggest, as-does the general editor, 
that such a selection can bridge the gulf 
between the work of the specialist 
scholar and the student. 


Early American Banking 


Banks and Politics in America, 
from the Revolution to the 

Civil War 

By Bray Hammond. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 771 pages. £5. 


7 author of this impressive, correc- 
tive and instructive book was, before 
his retirement, Assistant Secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board. A noted writer 
on the history of banking, he here 
achieves distinction with a chef d’auvre 
that is also a tour de force. For British 
readers it has the added attraction of 
drawing parallels between the early 
history of American banking and politics 
and the development of both in Canada 
as the Dominion entered the later stages 
of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. He takes Lewis Carroll’s advice 
seriously: he begins at the very begin- 
ning—the English and colonial banking, 
currency and credit systems, the Bank 
of England, the South Sea Bubble, 
“ Continental ” bills, the young country’s 
need of paper money—and goes on till 
the end of his period (1865) where, apart 
from the appended excursus on Canada 
(to 1867), he stops. 

The book is really on American 
history as seen from the critical vantage- 
point of a banker, not on American 
banking as such, divorced from its sociv- 
political setting. Accordingly it does not 
contain a single table or diagram: only 
here and there a list of banks or dates, 
and then generally in a footnote. The 
story unfolds as easily and naturally as 
those of Nevins and Commager, and the 
reader can follow it without distraction. 
Moreover, the author’s style is clear and 
concise, by any standards, which is far 
more than can be said for that of most 
American academic studies. 

The author treats, in an urbane con- 
versational way, of the conflict between 
Jefferson’s ideal American economy and 
Hamilton’s ; of the fate of the second 
Bank of the United States; of the 
struggles for financial and commercial 
supremacy between Philadelphia and 
New York, also between the opening 
west and the established “colonial” 
east ; of personal and political feuds and 
influences. He corrects the traditional 
view that “ poor debtors,” especially on 
farms, dominated American history, and 
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produces evidence enough to show that 
the predominant debtors were (as one 
might imagine in a country indus- 
trialising under forced draught) business- 
men, entrepreneurs in undertakings with 
borrowed funds. He also demonstrates 
that Jackson’s and his cohorts’ assault 
on “ Mr Biddle’s Bank ” did not spring 
from ruined or discontented agrarians, 
but from such entrepreneurs and busi- 
ness interests, politic in their use of an 
agrarian vocabulary. His relation of 
American and Canadian banking and 
financial problems to each other, and to 
contemporary experience in Britain, is an 
original and welcome bonus on an other- 
wise excelling book. Its price will put 
off personal would-be buyers in Europe, 
but it should be made widely available in 
libraries; and so-called “under-developed 
countries ” straining at industrialisation 
should set it as required reading for their 
economic advisers. 


Jewish Indictment 


Advocate of the Dead: The Story 
of Foel Brand 


By Alex Weissberg. 
Andre Deutsch. 255 pages. 15s. 


HIS is an account of the war-time 

Jewish underground organisation in 
Hungary, which rescued some tens 
of thousands of Jews from the gas 
chambers. It is also the story, told by 
Mr Weissberg from the account of the 
Jewish leader, Mr Joel Brand, of the 
offer made to him by the SS leader, 
Eichmann, in the spring of 1944, to 
exchange one million Jews for 10,000 
army lorries. No one will ever be able 
to decide satisfactorily whether the 
Allies could really have saved Jewish 
lives in this deal. It was inevitable that 
Mr Joel Brand should think that negotia- 
tions with the SS should have been 
started and dragged out without any lor- 
ries being delivered unti] the war was 
over. It was equally inevitable that the 
Jewish Agency and the Allies should see 
the matter in a more orthodox light. The 
two sides came from two worlds. The 
Nazi world of mega-murder, corruption, 
double agents, and the muddle that 
comes from totalitarian over-organisa- 
tion, is authentically recalled by Mr 
Weissberg’s story. In the British world, 
Mr Joel Brand was taken into protective 
custody, and efforts were maintained to 
keep the flow of Jewish immigrants from 
Hungary to Palestine down to fifty a 
month, 


It was naturally hard for the Allies to 
understand that Hitler and Himmler 
seriously saw themselves as conducting a 
racial crusade, and that the extermina- 
tion of the Jews in Europe was to them 
a major purpose of war policy. This was 
too mad for Western interpreters of the 
Nazi operations to grasp. The opening 
passages in Hitler’s speeches, devoted 
to threats against the Jews, were often 
passed over in London in order to find 
out “ what he really meant,” whereas it 
was precisely those threats which he 
meant most sincerely. One has only, 
like Mr Brand, to recall the enormous 
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expenditure of manpower, transport and 
money on the killing of harmless Jews to 
see practical evidence that this murder 
was a prime object of the Nazi leaders. 

Mr Brand may be wrong in thinking 
that Himmler and the local SS leaders 
in Hungary envisaged Germany’s defeat 
and were seeking to reinsure themselves 
by offering to sell Jews for lorries. 
Other evidence shows that the Germans 
for the most part believed to the last 
that the West would rally to their side 
and the war would thus end with 
German victory. Here is probably the 
most likely explanation of the fantastic 
offer. It was, as the British thought, an 
attempt to split the alliance with Russia 
—hence Eichmann’s assurance that the 
lorries would only be used on the eastern 
front. Moreover, the SS leaders un- 
doubtedly believed that an influx of Jews 
into the West would introduce poison 
into the body of Germany’s enemies. 

There is some reason, therefore, to 
think that the SS really meant their pro- 
posal. But it remained blackmail, and 
Mr Brand fails to make out a convinc- 
ing indictment of the Allies for refusing 
it. Nevertheless, this book is a valuable 
contribution to the grotesque history of 
the great German madness. 


Reason and Mysticism 


The Manifold and the One 


By Agnes Arber 
Murray. 157 pages. 18s. 


ERE is a book that epitomises the 
H quest of a long lifetime for a clue 
to the inner meaning of the problem of 
the One and the Many. Mrs. Arber is 
a distinguished botanist, and the con- 
centrated lucidity of her style gives 
evidence on every page of a distin- 
guished, scholarly and critical mind. 
Her postulate here, which she treats as 
a hypothesis and subjects to rigorous 
scrutiny, is that there is a unitary whole. 
Evidences for this probability are drawn 
from an unusually wide range of eastern 
and western mystics and poets, as well 
as from Plato and Aristotle ; for Mrs 
Arber is convinced that contemplation 
and vision must supplement logical- 
discursive thought in any search for true 
wisdom and enlightenment. Her book 
is, in effect, a plea for a rapprochement 
between rational and non-philosophical 
modes of thought. It is also an analytical 
study of the findings of mysticism. 


Mrs Arber’s concern as a scientist has 
been with the Manifold, and _ she 
acknowledges that she cannot account, 
by a wholly logical, inferential process, 
for her basic belief that oneness is 
revealed in the many ; but she has learnt 
from a study of the great contemplatives 
of Persia, India, China and Christendom 
that there is another way of approaching 
apparently irreconcilable concepts. This 
is by learning to make use of that power 
of intuition which, in her own words, 
“not only surpasses but also includes 
both the emotional non-rational 
elements, and also the discursive reason ; 
it represents a third phase in the upward 
path, in which the two phases which 
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precede it find their fulfilment.” Medi- 
tation upon mysteries can reveal truths 
that are infinitely significant for the 
mind and heart, whereas if these same 
mysteries are regarded merely as prob- 
lems, they baffle the reason, and the 
spirit is left barren and exhausted. 

Far too often it is woolly-minded 
people who are attracted to mystical 
writers, Nobody who has tackled these 
closely argued pages could possibly 
accuse Mrs Arber of woolly-mindedness 
or emotionalism. Her book is not an 
easy one, though it is brief; but it 
possesses real power to enrich and 
influence the attentive reader. 


Titoism Dissected 


Titoism : Pattern for International 
Communism 


By Charles P. McVicker. 
Macmillan. 332 pages. 36s. 


The Triumphant Heretic; Tito’s 
Struggle Against Stalin 


By Ernst Halperin. 
Heinemann, 324 pages. 308. 


HE first of these books makes a 

welcome departure from the beaten 
track followed by most of the many 
books on Jugoslavia that have appeared 
in recent years. It is a dispassionate, 
objective analytical account of the way 
in which Marshal Tito and his colleagues 
have adapted and modified the theory 
and practice of communism to suit—as 
they think—the problems of their own 
country and its independent status in 
the communist world. 

Dr McVicker describes in detail the 
major economic, administrative, social 
and legal reforms that have been carried 
out in Jugoslavia since 1948. He also 
poses the tricky riddles that the Jugoslav 
communists have set themselves in the 
course of their efforts to break away from 
the rigidities and repression of Stalinism 
without compromising too deeply their 
Marxist beliefs or endangering their hold 
on power. How, for instance, are they 
to reconcile their belief in the need for 
central planning with the operation of 
the laws of supply and demand, which 
they acknowledge to be an “objective 
reality”? And in the political field, how 
can they reconcile their demand that the 
party should change its tactics from 
intimidation to persuasion, and their 
theoretical assumption that the party 
will eventually “wither away,” with 
their own dependence, to a large extent, 
on the party to maintain their absolute 
power ? Dr McVicker believes that the 
Jugoslav regime intends to relegate the 
party to a secondary role for the present 
(this seems rather doubtful) while at 
the same time somehow improving its 
morale and discipline. 

Dr McVicker considers that the 
Titoists have made some important con- 
tributions to the development of a more 
liberal and acceptable form of com- 
munist state. There is their more 
enlightened attitude towards the indi- 
vidual, their new ideas about the role of 
the party, and their institution of 
workers’ councils (the “touchstone of 
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Titoism”), which are the practical 
expression of a new approach towards 
the public and private ownership of 
property. Yet Dr McVicker has no 
illusions about the glaring discrepancies 
between much of Titoist theory and 
practice, or about the basic realities that 
underlie the regime. He points out, for 
instance, more than once, that the 
Titoists have taken no liberal step that 
might undermine their own power. He 
hopes that the liberal trend in Titoism 
will develop until it grants more real 
political democracy, and believes that 
unless it makes this concession, it is 
in the long run doomed to fail. But 
if the regime did grant full political 
freedom, would it any longer remain 
Titoist ? 

“The Triumphant Heretic” makes 
much easier reading than Dr McVickers’s 
book, but it is a far less distinguished 
contribution to the study of Jugoslavia 
today. Among much that is quite sound 
and sensible, the author puts forward 
time and again interpretations of events 
that are at best controversial, and at worst 
highly dubious. Is there, for instance, 
any really satisfactory evidence (that 
given by Mr Halperin is not) that after 
the war the Jugoslavs “ obviously intend- 
ed to incorporate the Hungarian econ- 
omy in the Jugoslav planning system ”? 

The account of the 1948 split with the 
Cominform is equally controversial ; it 
suggests that the Jugoslavs were largely 
responsible for the break, not so much 
because they wanted to be independent, 
but because they were deliberately aspir- 
ing to wrest the leadership of world 
communism away from Moscow. And 
although the need to bolster party morale 
may have been partly responsible for the 
reckless pushing of economic develop- 
ment immediately after the break with 
Moscow, it is.surely unfair to take no 
account of the simple national feeling 
that at the time rallied support to Tito, 
both inside and outside the party. Mr 
Halperin is perfectly entitled to dis- 
approve strongly of Titoist Jugoslavia. 
But it is not necessary to make use of 
pattisan judgments, omissions and 
assessments, to build up a good case 
against the regime 
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DOoLiaR SHORTAGE. By E. Hoffmayer. Ejnar 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 232 pages. No 
price given. 


LA GESTION BUDGETAIRE DES ENTREPRISES. 
By Maurice Guillaume. Editions Nauwe- 
laerts, Louvain. 76 pages. 50 frs. 


THE Cocoa, CHOCOLATE AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY CONFERENCE REPORT 1957. 326 
p3iges. No price given. 

TRADE UNION LAW AND PRACTICE. By 
Horatio Vester and Anthony H. Gardner. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 300 pages. 35s. 


CHESHIRE’S MODERN LAW OF REAL PrRo- 
PERTY, 8:h edition. Butterworth. 960 pages. 
55s. 

YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
ComMISSION 1949 anpd 1951. United 
Nat'o.is. London distributor, HM Sta- 
tionery Office. 312 pages and 146 pages. 
22s. 6d. and IIs. 

THz BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law 1957. Oxford University Press. 394 
pages. 65s. 
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LETTERS 








Fall-out 


Sm—Your editorial “A Test for 
Testers” is far too complacent on the 
dangers of fall-out. It is true that com- 
pared with 50 or 500 million killed in 
an H-bomb war, the 50,000 who will 
possibly die as a result of the strontium 
90 already in the atmosphere may seem 
trivial. One in 50,000 of the world’s 
population is a very smal] fraction, but 
we have to get used to the fact that when 
we do something affecting the whole 
world, a very small fraction can mean 
a great many people. We have to 
reckon with the possibility that testing 
so far has been the equivalent of wiping 
out the whole population of a fair-sized 
town. It is true that this has not been 
definitely proved, but the assumption on 
which the calculation is based has, if 
anything, rather more of the scanty 
evidence in its favour than otherwise, 
and most emphatically it has not been 
disproved. We have to reckon that 
testing to date may have been respon- 
sible for the murder of 50,000 people 
and further testing will add to the 
number. This is a rather weightier 
argument for ending tests to add to the 
major one of reversing the arms race 
than you allow. 

I might add, in case any of the 
editorial staff of The Economist now 
feel like grinding their luminous watches 
underfoot, that this would be the only 
way in which their radio-activity might 
become dangerous. The harmless radio- 
activity inside the case of the watch 
would be extremely dangerous if lodged 
in the bone within striking distance of 
the blood-forming marrow. This is 
precisely where strontium 90 does go 
and accounts for the massive demonstra- 
tions against the pollution of the 
atmosphere by H-bomb tests while the 
wrist watches go unchallenged.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. JEFFERY 
University of London. 


Co-operation 


Sir—You must, I suppose, be 
pardoned in referring, under the title 
of your article “Can the Co-ops 
Compete ? ”, to the co-operative move- 
ment in England as though this is 
identical with the retail shops and 
factories, the Co-operative Union and 
the CWS. The structure of most 
democratic organisations is complex 
and that of the -English co-operative 
movement is no exception. There are 
in fact two parts to this movement, the 
smaller of which, consisting of some 250 
agricultural requirement, marketing and 
service societies is quite distinct, having 
no affiliations to the Co-operative Union, 
no connections with the Co-operative or 
any other political party and, above all, 
no belief that your sub-title, “a move- 
ment born in social aspiration is losing 
ground in an epoch keynoted by social 
progress,” has any relevance to them. 


Co-operation among farmers is on the 
upward trend; membership has in- 
creased rapidly; turnover in both 
monetary and real terms has grown at 
a faster rate than the national agricul- 
tural business. All this needs, and will 
one day have, a separate report, but in 
the meanwhile there is one comment in 
your article which may serve a double 
purpose, where you remark that “a 
movement created to serve the needs of 
a poor working class has failed to link 
itself with a prosperous working class.” 
Prosperity is not a present handicap of 
a considerable section of British 
agriculture, and therein lies perhaps 
co-operation’s great opportunity.— Yours 
faithfully, J. A. E. Mor ey, 

Chief Executive Officer 
Agricultural Central 
Co-operative Association 


Liberals 


Sir—Mr Bernard Braine is correct in 
saying that the amendment to the 1955 
Resolution on agriculture at the Liberal 
Assembly, on which Mr Bonham Carter 
relies in personally favouring price 
supports, did not alter the resolution 
passed by the Liberal Assembly in 1953, 
accepting as Liberal policy the abandon- 
ment of price supports for agriculture. 


The 1955 amendment was accepted by 
Major Oliver Smedley on behalf of the 
Executive on the clear understanding 
that it in no way affected the determina- 
tion to abandon guaranteed prices. 


Major Smedley was one of the signa- 
tories to the letter headed with my name 
which you were good enough to publish, 
and throughout he has been a leading 
campaigner against guaranteed prices.— 
Yours faithfully, S. W. ALEXANDER 
London, E.C.2 


Restrictive Practices 


Sir—I refer tothe last paragraph of your 
report on restrictive practices in The 
Economist of May toth. The Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, 1956, does not deal 
with servicing arrangements, but only 
with the supply of goods. The agree- 
ment mentioned in your note refers, I 
imagine, to the agreement registered by 
this federation whereby typewriter parts 
were only to be supplied to qualified 
mechanics registered with the federa- 
tion. This agreement was _ indeed 
abandoned in 1957. Moreover, all 
members of the federation were notified 
of this through the medium of their 
monthly bulletin in June, 1957. All such 
changes in arrangements are notified to 
all members in this way and every 
opportunity is taken to remind members 
of current arrangements.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. E. Woop-Hicés 
General Secretary 
Typewriter (and Allied) 
Trades Federation 
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Sir Arthur Morse, Chairman of the British Travel & Holidays 
Association, welcomes the world to Britain. In the company 
of other leading Britons—selling products and services abroad 
—he recognises the role of international advertising as an 
integral part of every sales programme. As an export trade, 
tourism was one of the major dollar earners in 1957.* ‘Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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approximately $179,200,000 


TRAVEL IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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Marching in step to prosperity <* 
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“i People whistling at their work on the 


factory floor: office staff obviously enjoying 
life: management with a smile for everybody 
. ». no need to wonder what the future holds 
for this firm. 

The secret? A Top Management aware that, 
if Britain is to hold her industrial place in the 
world, it is as essential to modernise admini- 


strative operations as it is production lines. 


Every business wanting to be sure it 

is marching in step to prosperity should ask 
Remington Rand to survey its entire admini- 
stration and report on it. This will make avail- 
able unique knowledge and experience that 
may prove invaluable. It will be based on 80 
years of technical research and practical work 


on office efficiency problems in 41 countries. 


The world’s most comprehensive range of Office Equipment includes: accounTING, ADDING, CALCULATING, DICTATING, 
DUPLICATING AND PHOTO-COPYING MACHINES + UNIVAC ELECTRONIC COMPUTING SYSTEMS + FILING, VISIBLE RECORD AND 


CHARTING SYSTEMS + FIRE RESISTANT EQUIPMENT + TYPEWRITERS (ELECTRIC, NOISELESS, STANDARD) * OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Memington Mtand 
EQUIPS BUSINESS FOR PROSPERITY 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED-1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET+-LONDON WC1: CHA 8888 Business Equipment Centres in all principal cities 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Prescription 


for 


Recovery 


WASHINGTON, DC 


F UST as the economic statistics are beginning to show a 
glimmer of improvement—or at least of an abatement 
of the decline—the pressure for cutting taxes as a cure 

for the recession has, if anything, increased. In the past 
two or three weeks, the Washington Post and the New York 
Times have both resolved their previous doubts and come 
out for tax reduction. A large majority of the score of 
economists who recently testified before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress took the same position, although 
there were almost as many views as there were economists 
on what kind of tax cut there should be and on whether it 
should be temporary or permanent. In Congress, without 
there necessarily being any shift in basic sentiment, the 
issue has come up again simply because decisions on taxes 
must be made in any event before June 30th, when cor- 
poration income taxes and certain excise tax rates will be 
lowered automatically unless Congress intervenes. And 
in the Administration, while again there has been no 
discernible shift in the basic opposition to a large tax 
reduction, the practical politics of this deadline have led to 
renewed thought about the kinds of tax changes that might 
be most useful, least costly and politically feasible—assum- 
ing there have to be any changes at all. 

None of this gives any assurance that taxes will in fact 
be cut. But the reasoning behind the views of experts both 
inside and outside the government is impressive. In a word, 
it is that no foreseeable combination of events is likely by 
itself to produce a vigorous recovery, even if the declining 
phase of the recession is nearly over. Whether the declining 
phase is in fact over remains, of course, in doubt. But 
there is surprisingly widespread agreement that, even if 
things go well, growth for the next twelve months will be 
painfully slow and unemployment will therefore remain 
disquietingly high, unless the government takes additional 
steps. There is, after all, an increase of some 700,000 to 
1 million each year in the labour force, and the rise in 
productivity also means that new jobs need to be created 
each year. The staff of the Joint Economic Committee has 
calculated that the gross national product must be $460 
billion in 1958, $475 billion in 1959 and $490 billion in 
1960 in order to keep unemployment down to 4 per cent 
of the labour force ; it is now 7.5 per cent on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. At the moment the GNP is running some- 
what below $422 billion—the estimated annual rate for the 
first quarter—and not even the wildest optimist can foresee 
a combination of demands that could bring it to $460 





billion for the whole of 1958. The prospects for reaching 
$475 billion in 1959 seem almost equally dim, particularly 
in the light of the evidence that little help can be expected 
from capital investment by business next year. 

Obviously, there are flaws in this sort of analysis. 
Demand has appeared from unexpected quarters in the past, 
and could do so again. What is more, who is to say that 
unemployment must necessarily be as low as 4 per cent ? 
It might even be that a level of about 6 per cent—or around 
4 million—would be possible politically and preferable 
economically, as a means of reducing the cost-push type 
of inflationary pressure. In this case, the’ prospect would 
be for a gradual improvement in production, employment 
and incomes, without much diminution of unemployment 
—a sort of “ deficient growth equilibrium,” as distinct from 
a Keynesian stagnant equilibrium. The economy might 
feel more buoyant and the politics of the economic situation 
might be more manageable if unemployment became stable, 
even at a level as high as 4.5 million, instead of increasing 
each month as it has been, at least on a seasonal basis. Still, 
outside the Treasury, the view is that such a'state of affairs 
would be intolerable. When this feeling is combined with 
an awareness of the risk that the downward phase may 
not, in fact, be over or that it could be resumed, the con- 
clusion is that more federal action is necessary. 

Meanwhile, the economic indicators, while scarcely 
bearing out the statement of the President that the recession 
is “ flattening out,” do seem to show a significantly slower 
rate of decline. Possibly the most important single figure 
is that for new orders in manufacturing ; bolstered at last 
by a flood of defence contracts, they showed a decline of 
only $100 million in March.after seasonal adjustment, much 
the smallest since the recession began ; the absolute volume 
increased. In April, non-agricultural employment rose 
slightly ; income from wages and salaries fell less in April 
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than in any month of the recession and total personal 
incomes actually increased in both March and April, thanks 
to higher farm incomes and unemployment benefits ; and the 
industrial production index declined only two points com- 
pared with three in previous months. 

The latest figures, covering the last weeks in April, show 
an encouraging decline in the number of workers collecting 
unemployment benefit, though the total remains double that 
of a year ago. Department store sales improved in both 
March and April and so did total retail sales in the latter 
month ; steel production finally rose a bit in the first two 
weeks of May ; advance applications for government mort- 
gage insurance or guarantees foretell a continuance of the 
upward movement in new housing activity that began at 
long last in April ; and finally, such weekly indicators as 
freight carloadings, coal and lumber production, output 
of electric power and even automobile assemblies have, on 
the whole, stopped declining. All of this plus, presumably, 
a determination to “ get in at the lows” has produced an 
astonishing bullishness in the stock market, whose averages 
today are far higher in relation to earnings or broad 
measures of economic activity than they were at the same 
stage in the recession of 1954. 


VEN though many forecasters feel that the current 
EL second quarter of the year will see the low point of 
the recession, the pessimists are by no means in retreat. 
Their most ominous argument relates to business stocks 
and backlogs of orders. Despite a record rate of liquida- 
tion of stocks at all levels of business in the first quarter, 
sales declined even faster, with the result that ratios of 
stocks to sales were higher at the end of March than they 
were when the liquidation began. It is clear that reduction 
of stocks still has some way to go. Although new orders 
rose in March, they remained well below current sales and 
backlogs of orders experienced their fifteenth successive 
monthly decline. Awards of contracts for future construc- 
tion, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, a highly 
respected private service, show a notable decline for the 
first quarter compared with a year earlier across most of 
the entire field of construction. The pessimists also note 
another decline in April (largely seasonal, it is true) in the 
average work-week in manufacturing—the indicator that 
some of the more suc¢essful of the crystal ball gazers swear 
by as the best single harbinger of things to come. Even 
the decline since last September in the rate of marriages 
has provided sustenance for the gloomy—though not for 
the diamond merchants. In the back of some minds is the 
fearful thought that 1930 also showed a bullish stock market 
in its early months and that a big collapse in prices of shares 
in a month or two could provide a psychological coup de 
grace to the fragile recovery. 

At the moment the only certainty of the economists is 
that the middle of the nineteen-sixties—when at least some 
of us will be dead—is going to provide one of those happy 
“long run” booms, probably accompanied by. inflation. 
The immediate outlook remains cloudy. But to their credit, 
a clear majority of the economists have, when asked, been 
willing to give a judgment—namely, that it is more risky 
not to cut taxes than to cut them. So far their counsel 
has not prevailed and the outlook is for a very modest tax 
reduction at most. According to the best current advice 
this will leave the economy with the interesting prospect 
of remaining sluggish more or less indefinitely—for worse 
or, only possibly, for better. 
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Turning the Other Cheek 


ICE PRESIDENT -NIXON’S stubborn courage and iron self- 
V control under showers of stones, spit and catcalls have 
won him not only new respect and a hero’s welcome in 
Washington but also new strength and prestige for the 
1960 presidential election. His visit to South America, 
originally a recognition that the United States must mend 
its neglected fences there, turned into a dramatic revelation 
that those fences need almost complete rebuilding. The 
United States might have been forgiven if its first reaction 
to this shock had been to condemn the Latin Americans 
for pulling the fences down, but in fact both the Administra- 
tion and Congress, led by Mr Nixon himself, are already 
discussing how to put them on a firmer foundation. Un- 
fortunately, however, this task has been made more difficult 
by this week’s tactlessly publicised dispatch of Marines and 
paratroops to Caribbean bases for use should the Venezuelan 
government be unable to protect Mr and Mrs Nixon effec- 
tively. This anachronistically “ imperialist ’ move is a gift 
to the Communist agitators who, it is generally assumed, 
organised the demonstrations against the Vice President. 

But there were plenty of non-Communist South 
Americans who were willing to be organised for this purpose, 
partly because they blame the United States for their present 
economic difficulties and believe that these are about to be 
accentuated by changes in American tariff. policies, but 
even more, it seems, because they resent the support which 
those dictators who are still in power in Latin America 
receive from the United States and the asylum which it 
gives to those who have been turned out. Such political 
considerations weigh particularly heavily in intellectual 
circles, and Mr Nixon was attacked most fiercely when he 
tried to speak to university students. 

His insistence—unwise and ill-advised, according to some 
commentators—on these personal meetings was inspired by 
his determination to explain the case for the United States 
directly to the people and to provide an example of demo- 
cratic government at work. He has come back appalled at 
the lack of understanding which he found and insisting that 
there must be a great increase in United States information 
efforts and in direct contacts with the other peoples of the 
hemisphere. He also held out hopes, although very limited 
ones, of more of the economic encouragement which is the 
chief interest of officials and businessmen whom he met. 
But the final word on all this rests with Congress, and many 
members are less ready than are Mr Nixon and President 
Eisenhower to turn the other cheek or to excuse the South 
American governments for the disgraceful and unneigh- 
bourly behaviour of many of their citizens. 


Aid, but not Trade? 


AST week, to the dismay of Republican candidates for 
the Senate and the House, the President opened the 
drive for a Republican Congress next November by putting 
a non-partisan pistol to their heads. He will, he said, 
support any Republican—and anyone else—who stands by 
the Administration’s Bills on defence re-organisation, 
foreign aid, and the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The non-partisan line the President chose 
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to take at a meeting billed as a political jamboree shows 
how much he has at heart the three measures which 
underpin his foreign policy and whose shape is about to be 
decided by Congress. But if the Republicans are the 
traditional core of the opposition to foreign aid and lower 
tariffs, this year it is the defection of the Democrats which 
is causing the trouble and the Trade Agreements Act which 
is in it. The new foreign aid authorisation has been 
approved by the House with only $339 million cut from the 
President’s request for $3.3 billion in new money and $644 
million carried over from previous years. The appropria- 
tions committees present another hurdle, but the prospects 
seem reasonably fair. 

Unofficial polls in the House suggest, however, that 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act on the President’s 
terms—a five-year extension with authority to cut tariffs by 
an additional 5 per cent a year—faces defeat by eighty votes 
or so. The Republicans are 80 per cent opposed ; so are 
more than a majority of the Democrats, whose loyalty to 
what for most of its life was a Democratic programme has 
been eroded by the recession and its effect on mining, oil 
and textile interests in the South and West. The Democratic 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee is reluctant 
to send the Bill to the floor unless the President authorises 
concessions. Some congressional friends of reciprocal trade 
agreements favour a simple one-year extension, hoping for 
better times to come ; but the Administration, which so far 
has refused to order a retreat, is said to be considering other 
possibilities. 

One would allow Congress to over-rule the President 
when he rejects recommendations from the Tariff Com- 
mission ; for increases in rates, a two-thirds vote would be 
required. Presumably the Administration thinks that in 
practice this would prevent the tariff-making power from 
passing back to Congress, something that would undo the 
chief achievement of the reciprocal trade programme— 
taking the tariff out of local politics. In public, however, 
the Administration is talking boldly of vetoing an unsatis- 
factory Bill and letting the trade agreements programme 
lapse if it is reduced to a caricature of itself. 


Rockets for Today and 
Tomorrow 


Our defence correspondent has been visiting 
military establishments in the United States 


WHITE SANDS, NEW MEXICO 


NEW defensive weapon is now graduating, summa cum 

laude, from the United States Air Defence Centre at 
Fort Bliss: the Nike Hercules, a ground-to-air missile 
which is credited with the ability to destroy not only any 
Operational aircraft now in existence, but also any aero- 
dynamically-supported aircraft or air-breathing missile 
which could possibly be devised. This diploma is being 
awarded after one hundred odd firing tests, of which your 
correspondent has just witnessed two of the latest, both 
kills on drone targets one hundredth the size of an aircraft. 
Both the thunder of the rocket and the triumphant thump 
of the briefings on it are stunning. . The Nike Hercules has 
apparently -zen demonstrated deliberately to European 
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journalists, before more than a select group of American 
journalists have seen it, because it is intended to come into 
operational service in Europe at the same time as it is being 
incorporated in the North American defence system. The 
performance of Hercules, the Army clearly believes, will 
ensure that this system of locking a missile onto a marauding 
aircraft from a ground radar installation will become stan- 
dard not merely for America but probably for the whole 
West. Some 500 or more allied “ students ” have already 
passed through the training school here. 

The Army’s sister services have made no bones about 
their scepticism regarding the efficacy of the system in 
operational conditions. But the Army has its answers to 
every objection. Nike Hercules grew out of the Nike Ajax 
missile which only became a standard weapon in 1955 ; it 
already has a range (about 100 miles) three times greater 
than Ajax, twice the altitude (up to 40,000 feet), twice the 
speed (3 three times the speed of sound), and hundreds of 
times the punch ; it can carry an atomic warhead against 
bombers flying in formation or releasing decoys to upse 
the system. These are selling points ; but they are backed 
up by dark references to the possibility of stretching the 
system, either as “ Nike Zeus” or even “ Nike Hera,” to 
handle incoming ballistic missiles. 

It is certainly impressive to be told these things, but even 
more so to tour this range, of 4,000 square miles, set in a 
desert along the Rio Grande, between El] Paso on the 
Mexican border and the scarred area where the first atom 
device in 1945 turned the sand to glass, in a climate ideal 
for missiles and not impossible (at least not in May) for 
men, incorporating a national monument and about $50 
million worth of electronic instrumentation. Among the 
thornbushes and cacti sprout the great flowerlike cups 
of radar equipment, providing the most intimate informa- 
tion about what is happening inside the skin of rockets large 
and small, even far outside the stratosphere. About 2,000 
rockets were fired last year ; firings are now “ scheduled ” 
—though not necessarily completed—every fifteen minutes 
or half hour. All three services and all thirty or more 
missiles in use or under test (other than the biggest) are 
catered for. It costs $200,000 to $500,000 to fire a round 
and the cost of running the range is $50,000 an hour. Every 
now and then a white shape—a Corporal or something even 
larger—rises majestically out of the ground to disappear 
suddenly until a white streak appears far in the blue sky ; 
after that the air is shaken by a rumble. 

At White Sands the Army thinks that it has made a 
decisive contribution to air defence. Whether it has or not, 
it has certainly made many notable ones to “the state of 
the art” as the rocketeers, uniformed and civilian, call the 
technology to which, one suspects, they are almost as 
attached for its own sake as for its grimmer applications. 


* 


CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA 


Major-General Yates, the commander of this base where 
the United States tests its big missiles, is cheerfully con- 
fident not only that the eighth Vanguard will in a few 
weeks hurl a new satellite into orbit, fully instrumented to 
the International Geophysical Year’s requirements, but that 
two or more varieties of three-stage rockets will make 
“lunar probes” before the year is out. Perhaps more 
important, however, this year tests will be completed on 
three important atomic weapons for the services: the Army’s 
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Redstone, a tactical 200-mile guided rocket ; the Air Force’s 
Bomarc, a ground-to-air long-range interception missile 
designed to home onto incoming bombers far out to sea ; 
and the Air Force’s Snark, the 5,000-mile air-breathing 
missile, which, though relatively slow (it would take up to 
13 hours to complete its mission) can be guided on evasive 
courses to its target and is the main supplement to the 
Strategic Air Command’s bombers until the true inter- 
coatinental ballistic missile is, in its turn, passed over to 
the services, perhaps in 1961. These three are said to be 
just about at the end of their growing pains and a training 
range is being constructed at Cook base, off the Pacific 
Coast, so that practice firings—which are much simpler 
things than test firings—can begin. So far, apart from get- 
ting its two strictly test satellites into orbit, Cape Canaveral 
has only the tactical Matador missile to show for its labours, 

To visit the scene of those labours, one must traverse a 
ribbon of service subtopia that extends for miles along a 
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narrow palm-fringed strip of undistinguished shoreline 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Banana river on the east 
coast of Florida. This once almost waste land is now erupt- 
ing in: bungalows, motels, shopping centres and “ facilities ” 
of all kinds and at the centre the skyline is suddenly broken 
by three clumps of metal structures, reminiscent of dock- 
side cranes, oil-drilling rigs and very stunted versions of the 
Eiffel Tower. These are the gantries designed to give access 
to the missiles of various types. Closer in, they identify 
their purposes: the latest Vanguard appears to be about to 
be slung up to a monstrous yardarm ; Jupiter stands beneath 
a complex gallows ; Thor resembles a prisoner between the 
sturdy pillars of a 150-foot guillotine. 

Farther out, fronting the sea, and facing down range to 
Ascension Island, nearly 5,000 miles south-eastward, stand 
four squat towers, red and white and surmounted by 
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chequered canopies which make them look like outsize 
castles on a chess-board—as perhaps they are, for each con- 
tains the huge 80-foot tube of an Atlas ICBM, the penulti- 
mate nuclear weapon until the queen of them all, the Titan 
(or maybe the Polaris ?), reaches its mounting. Below and 
around them are low buildings containing equipment for 
fuelling, measuring, photographing and maintenance, and 
between them the blockhouses, like the shells of great 
limpets, into which, for the “ count-down ” before launch- 
ing, those who fire the missiles retire to their instruments, 
television screens and periscopes. 


It is then that the scaffolding splits open and is drawn 
away on rail-mounted bogies from the rocket, standing free 
on its concrete and steel “‘ pad ” which it roasts with flames 
of. 4,000 degrees Fahrenheit as it leaves the ground and 
which can only be preserved by the injection of 30,000 
gallons of water at the same moment. Down range, on a 
chain of islands, stretching across the Caribbean Sea into the 
South Atlantic Ocean, ten stations measure and report back 
“ performance data” to the central control building where 
the computers answer vital questions, whether the rocket 
flies 5,000 miles or five. “ Success ” here (satellites apart) 
is not a matter of distance, but of answers to questions, 
delivered on magnetic tape, on screens and on film. 


HE British visitor inevitably studies the Thor and its 

launcher, which will presumably soon become a familiar, 
if intermittent, landmark in the home counties, as it is raised 
and lowered in practice. The commander at Canaveral 
seems confident that delivery will begin on schedule next 
December and the lieutenant in charge of the “ launch com- 
plex ” tries to be reassuring on its performance. He main- 
tains that it is beautifully manceuvrable on its trailer-type 
launcher ; though it must fire from a fixed known position 
to strike its target, its guidance system will in fact have 
built into it three alternative targets which Thor can hit 
from this predetermined position. 

At SAC headquarters, at Offut base, Nebraska, your 
correspondent was told that the time taken to fire Thor 
was “getting near” to the fifteen minutes which is the 
desired performance for the weapon ; at Cape Canaveral, 
there is no hesitation in selling the hardware on fifteen 
minutes here and now. Everything is going to be easy, 
manceuvrable, “ trailerised *°—the liquid oxygen here, the 
propellant tank there ; even the blockhouse will be supplied 
ready for use. All this is promised on about twelve test 
firings: but the customer, one gathers, will be able to try 
Thor out at Cook base before he takes it home. 

He, that is, the British taxpayer, should also ask himself 
one question. Unless he intends to fire Thor fifteen minutes 
after merely feeling sure that blips on the early warning 
radar screen really do mean a massive attack, what use to 
him as a retaliatory deterrent weapon will be this fragile, 
deadly metal pencil 65 feet long exposed to the jar of an 
atomic blast a score of miles away ? If he is prepared to 
spend £10 million to instal about 60 of these, ought he not 
to spend considerably more to put the launcher at least 
behind, and preferably under, a hard, concrete casemate ? 
At Cape Canaveral nobody who thinks about the interaction 
of missiles and strategy has the least doubt. “ This isn’t 
world war II,” says the lieutenant. “ There’s your target, 
primary, secondary or tertiary, pre-set. There’s your missile. 
You don’t take chances. This is the nuclear age. . . it’s 
real interesting. . . .” 
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Empire State Building 


OUNDS of hammering and tinkering in New York come 
S not only from the massive construction projects along 
the city’s avenues. The state’s politicians are also at 
work building support and shaping bricks for next autumn’s 
elections. All the state offices except Senator Javits’s seat 
will be up for contest. The most interesting preparations 
centre around the second Senate seat and the Governorship. 
In the race for the latter it is virtually certain that the 
Democrats will be represented by the incumbent, Governor 
Harriman. Four years ago he scraped home by 12,000 votes, 
a margin so thin as to be almost transparent in a state which 
gave President Eisenhower a majority of a million and a 
half two years later. This time, in a year of ebullient 
Democratic hopes, he aims to acquire the kind of majority 
that will impress the Democratic delegates who assemble to 
pick a presidential candidate two years hence. Mr Harriman 
is 66, and has acquired the craft of politics by hard labour 
rather than by natural aptitude, but his ambition to be 
President is as strong as ever. 

Among his possible Republican opponents this autumn is 
Mr Leonard Hall, the former Republican national chairman. 
The candidate whom an increasing number of supporters 
are now pushing to the front, however, is Mr Nelson Rocke- 
feller, the first member of his family to get within sniffing 
distance of politics. Mr Rockefeller, who played a primi- 
nent part in preparing the President’s plan on defence 
reorganisation, will be kept in the public eye, while the 
campaign for him is organised, by his appointment as 
chairman of a committtee to examine the State Constitution. 

In the Senate race, the following among liberals 
commanded by the popular Republican incumbent, Senator 
Ives, makes him the obvious choice if he is in good 
. enoughshealth to run. On the Democratic side things are 
not so simple. One possibility is the ex-Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr Thomas Finletter, who was not long ago said 
to be the preference of Governor Harriman. Recently, 
however, Mr Harriman declared somewhat ambiguously that 
the “ best-known ” of the possible candidates was the Mayor 
of New York, Mr Robert Wagner, who has also received a 
public commendation for the race from the leader of the 
Democratic machine, Mr de Sapio. Unfortunately, Mayor 
Wagner said on his re-election last year, in terms too 
unambiguous for even a New York politician to evade easily, 
that he meant to stick to his mayoral duties for the full four 
years. And he may be in political trouble. Frauds have 
been discovered in the city’s Bureau of Real Estate ; the 
chief accountant has been arrested and the director has 
resigned. Allegations that the Mayor was told two years 
ago about irregularities in the bureau—and ignored many 
suggested reforms—have visibly brought a gleam to his 
opponents’ eyes. 


Not So Peaceful Atoms 


NOTHER conflict is beginning to rumble about the ears 
A of Mr Strauss, the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Last weekend the Administration sent to 
Congress its proposals for the coming fiscal year’s atomic 
power programme, which turn out to be substantially 
smaller than the Democrats on the Congressional Joint 
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Committee on Atomic Energy had been hoping for. The 
difference seems certain to revive the quiescent civil war 
between those who want the government to play a bigger 
role in the development of peaceful atomic energy and 
those who—as in the field of hydro-electric power—want to 
leave as much as possible to private enterprise. 

It had been thought that a conflict over next year’s 
programme might be avoided. Mr Strauss is one of the 
stoutest advocates of private enterprise, but a series of 
informal meetings between his commission and the joint 
committee had worked out a compromise which would have 
given the Democrats at least two of the three government- 
built reactors they wanted to include in the new construction 
projects. However, the Bureau of the Budget refused to 
sanction the compromise plan, despite a reported appeal by 
Mr Strauss to the President. The proposals now made 
by the Administration call for an authorisation of $193 
million, compared with the $300 million informally agreed 
to between the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Congressmen. The Democrats on the joint committee will 
get neither the reactor they sought for making plutonium 
(which the services want more of for warheads) nor the 
reactor fuelled by natural uranium, which they would like 
to develop as a rival to the British Calder Hall model. The 
solitary power reactor to pass the Budget Bureau’s eagle eye 
is one using slightly enriched uranium. 

Mr Strauss’s term of office on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission expires on June 30th, and he has yet to announce 
whether he will accept the President’s invitation to stay on 
for another five years. His belief that American nuclear 
tests should be continued has recently run counter to 
Mr Dulles’s reported desire to seek agreement with the 
Russians on a policed suspension. Now Mr Strauss is liable 
to find himself involved in a bitter fight before Congress 
over the power programme, The chairman of the joint 
committee, Mr Carl Durham, said in March that Congress 
would pass its own programme if a compromise could not 
be reached. If Mr Strauss defends the Administration’s 
proposals, it is unlikely that it will do him much good to 
plead that he tried to meet the joint committee’s demands 
and that it is all the fault of the Budget Bureau. Senator 
Anderson, an influential member of the committee, has 
already announced that he would oppose Senate approval 
of an extension of Mr Strauss’s term of office. 


Battle of Flowers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


FTER two seasons that would have withered a creeping 
burdock the New York flower show expects to emerge 
solvent this year. While London’s flower show is held in 
tents in May, New York’s is held indoors in March, when 
gardens on the city’s roof-tops and in the surrounding 
suburbs were this year buried under snow ; it owed part of 
its success to the contrast between the spring magic it pre- 
sented and the bleak scene outside. As the official name is 
the International Flower Show Incorporated, tropical 
fantasies flown in from Hawaii and South America 
were not out of place, but the crowds lingered longest over 
daffodils and roses that came within the realm of possibility 
for the home gardener when spring finally arrived outdoors. 
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The contrasts between the Chelsea flower show and the 
New York one reflect differences of habit as well as of 
climate in the two cities. London has the advantage of 
gentler weather and a population that not only cherishes 
flowers but also grows them. New York’s somewhat arti- 
ficial advantage is that by holding its show in a permanent 
heated building it ensures petals against being frost-bitten 
or wind-blown. Attendances may be reduced by bad 
weather, but not as much as at Chelsea. Otherwise, the 
City, with less open space in its centre than London has, 
fewer window boxes, and an endemic battle against climate, 
concrete and commerce, carries on its flower show almost 
in spite of itself. 

The actual production is a complicated enterprise involv- 
ing a great many people, a surprising number of whom are 
unpaid amateurs working for love and for prizes. This 
year 4,000 men and women helped to set up exhibits, and 
1,600 passes were issued to members of participating garden 
clubs alone. The budgets for the past two years have been 
running close to $200,000, of which half comes from the 
sale of tickets (the entrance charge for adults is $2) and 
about a third from renting space to the trade. On the dis- 
bursement side, $33,000 goes for rent for the exhibition 
hall, $16,000 for labour, while $72,017 was allowed this year 
for prizes, trophies and certificates. The amount of busi- 
ness done by commercial nurserymen at the show is a trade 
secret, but they would hardly support an unprofitable under- 
taking. An informed guess is that $500,000 worth of orders 
is placed during the week and more flow in later as suburb- 
anites and penthouse dwellers pore over the catalogues 
which they have brought away. 

Behind the week-long spectacle and the swarming crowds 
there is, of course, a corporate entity that carries on through- 
out the year. The International Flower Show, Inc., is made 
up of two older organisations, the Horticultural Society of 
New York with 3,700 members which represents amateur 
interests, and the New York Florist’s Club whose 800 mem- 
bers are professionals. For most of four decades this 
interesting marriage has brought forth a spring show which 
not only delights flower lovers but also provides funds for 
research and scholarships. 


LTHOUGH it occupies three and a half acres of floor 
A space in the Coliseum, this show is second in size to 
the biggest, which is the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Exhibit in Boston, and only an acre larger than the Phila- 
delphia show. About a dozen cities in the country now 
boast their own flower shows, in addition to gardening 
activities organised in other ways, such as the Japanese 
cherry blossom festival in Washington, the dogwood show 
at Valley Forge, the week-long showing of private gardens 
in several of the southern states, and other similar attrac- 
tions which hold places in the tourist calendars. 

So far the flower shows, unlike so many American enter- 
prises, have managed to remain decentralised and to keep 
their local character and control. Fed and supported 
by an intricate web of garden clubs, plant guilds, plant 
mame societies (the newest of these is the International 
Ikebana Society, organised to promote Japanese flower 
arrangements), they have managed to escape any movement 
toward a holding company for flower shows. Indeed, the 
trend seems to be in the other direction. The New York 
show is encouraging amateur exhibitors, and is proud to 
have doubled such entries since 1956. 
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The amateur’s lot, however, is far from easy at any 
show of this size, and in New York the traffic conditions 
and the demands of the trade unions try the exhibitors’ 
patience. Union rules forbid entrants to use their own 
gardeners, chauffeurs or handymen to do any part of the 
work of setting up exhibits. They can drive estate cars 
to the entrance of the Coliseum, but there they stop. 
Union men must be paid to unload, to place exhibits, to 
build fences, provide a bit of paint, or help with any con- 
struction. But so far the unions have not tried to bar 
members of garden clubs or their relatives from carrying 
in their own plants or arranging their own blossoms. 

Since the war the New York show has been changing 
in character and composition and more changes lie ahead. 
In addition to rising costs of labour and high income taxes, 
the invasions of the speculative builder make life hard 
for the owners of large estates who used to dominate the 
show. The best growing land around New York lies 
on Long Island and in New Jersey, and twenty years ago 
private exhibitors in these regions sent beautifully planned 
gardens to compete for prizes in the best areas in the 
show. Today such private competition seems too expen- 
sive a luxury. Fashions in spending have changed, private 
greenhouses are shrinking, private fields are yielding to 
bulldozers which cover fertile soil with split-level ranch 
houses. It is true that some of these houses will sprout 
small gardens, but most of them boast only a lawn planned 
to be cut by a motor-mower and a pair of shrubs able to 
withstand children and dogs. 

As a result of these economic and social pressures, the 
choice centre spaces at the flower show now go to com- 
mercial growers, who exhibit there as part of their regular 
advertising efforts. Their signs are limited in size and 
their gardens are beautiful, but they lack the variety and 
the interest of the older private achievements. Meanwhile, 
the individual grower falls back on smaller, less desirable 
locations, or shows his or her prize plant along with such 
institutional exhibitors as the famous Garden Club of 
America or the specialising Bromeliad Society. Hence the 
emphasis shifts to front gardens, hydroponic gardening, 
ways to encourage blooms in a sunless apartment, or wiles 
for persuading African violets that they like central heating. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The recession seems to have done no harm to New York’s 
World Trade Fair, being held for the second time this year. 
It is expected to draw a million visitors, compared with 
700,000 last year, and luxury articles, which include a 
British brush specially designed for cashmere jerseys, are 
holding their own. Business in soft goods was said to be 
excellent, in capital goods satisfactory and in hard consumer 
goods, such as wireless sets, adequate. There are 3,000 
separate displays from 60 different countries. 


* * * 


Both Houses of Congress have now agreed on a Bill which 
will encourage men to make their careers in the armed 
forces by increasing the rewards for skill, experience and 
responsibility at all levels. Every man with over two years’ 
service will get a rise of at least 6 per cent, with top-ranking 
officers getting an extra 33 per cent and top-ranking enlisted 
men 41 per cent. 
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I'm twice the girl with Tape Riton 








At least that’s what my boss tells me. Since Tape-Riter was installed 
I get through twice the amount of work. Why? Because with Tape-Riter 
there’s no waiting to take down letters; no lost trains of thought; 
no fiddling with discs, tape reels or recording sleeves... 
just straight on the machine for me to type. And with Tape-Riter my boss 
dictates at his speed and I can type at mine. . . and right first time. 
Of course, the Tape-Riter people really scored in our Typing pool. 
They installed a centralised automatic system that stepped up our typing output 
from the word go—and with no extra staff. Why don’t you have a word with the 

Tape-Riter people today? Their Mr. Simpson will be glad 

to arrange for an executive to discuss your problem. 

The telephone number is HYDe Park 8292. 


| ad 


for last word efficiency 





HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD * TAPE-RITER DIVISION * CAMP BIRD HOUSE * DOVER ST * LONDON, W.I A CAMP BIRD COMPANY 


Smee’s T.R.f 





And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
. known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, § 


Cargoes sweat too 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 









WHEL 


HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. CLIMATE MADE TO MEASURE 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Honest Broker of the North 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN STOCKHOLM 


WEDISH diplomats must often be the envy of their 

western colleagues. The foreign policy they implement, 
by comparison with that of Britain, the United States or 
France, is as clear-cut and uncomplicated (if also as prosaic) 
as the landscape of their bare northern uplands. The Swedes 
can afford to do what seems reasonable in the circumstances, 
without having to worry about what their allies will say— 
since they have none—or whether their course of action 
will endanger their “great power status,” or be interpreted 
as a “sign of weakness,” or unknot some previously par- 
celled diplomatic “ package.” This is diplomacy stripped 
to its essentials ; small wonder that Sweden sometimes 
seems to offer a rational man’s guide to international 
behaviour. 

A good example was provided by the recent Security 
Council debate on the Arctic. The Swedish representative, 
Hr Jarring, cast his first vote as the solitary ally of the 
Russians when the Americans sought to bring the discus- 
sion of the original Soviet complaint to an abrupt end. His 
choice of friends brought an indignant protest from Dagens 
Nyheter, the newspaper which functions as a kind of stand- 
ing leader of the opposition in foreign affairs (a compliant 
parliament being yet another of the blessings enjoyed by 
Swedish foreign ministers).- But the Swedes’ argument was 
that the situation in the Arctic was dangerous enough to 
warrant further discussion, both in the Security Council 
and at the summit, and that an attempt ought to be made to 
set up some joint American-Russian machinery to examine 
the danger of an attack across the North Pole. In the end 
the Americans came round to a point of view very close to 
this, even to the extent of accepting a Swedish amendment 
which linked their Arctic inspection plan to the agenda 
of a summit meeting. 

Another demonstration of how to dispose of modest 
weight to the best effect is afforded by Sweden’s approach 
to the European free trade area. Some industries, notably 
textiles, are apprehensive about their ability to swim if 
flung into the deep end of a free trade pool. After some 
early murmuring, however, most of them now seem to have 
been persuaded to stiffen their lips for the general good. 
Meanwhile, the Swedes are applying indirect leverage to 
the French ; they are pointedly reminding Germany of what 
it stands to lose in the Nordic countries unless it can prevent 
Paris from splitting the European economy in two. 

Sweden is a founding member of the group of “ inter- 
mediary ” states in the United Nations. Now that the diplo- 
matic market is opening up again between East and West, 
there is a special value in being a broker who is allied to 
neither side and is by common consent among the most 
earnestly intelligent of the neutrals. If a visitor to Stock- 
holm mentions the ideas about disengagement now current 





in Britain, he is liable to receive the kindly smile that a late 
convert gets from those who were born into the faith, even 
though he protests that the advantages of disengagement did 
not become obvious until the east European events of 1956. 
Nevertheless, if these ideas ever come to anything, it is a 
fair bet that the Swedes will have a hand in the arrange- 
ments. 

It would be sensible for the West to suggest their 
inclusion on any body charged with working out a p'2n. 
Like everyone else, they are worried about the problem of 
keeping the peace inside a central European zone of d/sza- 
gagement, particularly since the world expects these seven 
million people to provide an endless supply of international 
constables. Swedish law, alas, does not permit conscripts 
to be ordered abroad in peace time ; and although plenty of 
snowbound young volunteers can be found willing to winter 
at Suez, they might be more reluctant to face boredom on 
the Bug or the Oder. Nevertheless, officials in Stockholm 
say confidently that, if an international force is called for, the 
Swedes will provide their customary nucleus. 

In a way, Sweden is being pulled willy-nilly closer to the 
centre of the world conflict. A Copernican revolution is 
taking place in military geography as strategy in both 
America and Russia comes to depend more and more on 
home-based missiles. The west European mainland now 
lies on the long route round between the two rivals. The 
heart of the matter is the Arctic ; and Sweden is one of the 
five independent countries, and the only wholly neutral one, 
to share occupancy of the region with the twin giants. The 
diplomatic opportunities are obvious. For instance, if the 
Americans and Russians fail to agree on a joint Arctic 
imspection scheme, the three Scandinavians might suggest 
keeping a watch on their slice of the zone, providing 
information to both sides and inviting them to join in if 
they thought it a good idea. 

It is ironic that, as Sweden’s neutrality grows more 
valuable, the military strength on which it was founded 
is being depleted. The armed forces are now preparing 
themselves for the cuts demanded by the “Adam” 
plan, which was drafted last autumn (along with its 
even more stringent brothers Bertil, Cesar and David) 
and was approved this spring. It will involve a 15 
per cent reduction in the number of troops, and will 
cut naval expenditure by half ; but its strategic implications 
are even more serious. There are two main routes for a 
possible Russian attack : one by land along the few roads 
through Finland, the other by sea into the plains of southern 
Sweden. Hitherto the Swedes have been able to guarantee 
a major fight on both fronts simultaneously. Now they will 
be able to put up serious opposition only on one, and merely 
a delaying action on the other. Their generals say that 
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this situation can be remedied only if they are given tactical 
atomic weapons. 

Conversation with Social Democrats suggests that, for 
the moment at any rate, opinion is hardening against the 
generals’ wishes. And even if a non-Socialist government 
comes to power after the June elections, the Liberals are still 
too divided to take an immediate decision in favour of 
nuclear arms. In any case, Sweden makes virtually no plu- 
tonium at the moment, and the reactors which it has planned 
up to 1963 are unlikely to produce a surplus of high-grade 
material suitable for warheads. If Sweden wants atomic 
weapons, it will have to establish a special programme, and 
the odds are that it could not create even the most 
modest stockpile until] about 1967. And this would create 
a new problem. The most obvious vehicle for delivering 
tactical atomic bombs is the Lansen fighter bomber ; but, 
since this has the range to reach Leningrad, it would auto- 
matically become, in Russian eyes at least, a potential 
strategic weapon as well as a tactical one. 

Thus, if the Swedes decide in favour of nuclear arms, 
they run the risk of promoting themselves into the unenvi- 
able class of countries which, in case of war, the Russians 
would destroy because they are dangerous, whether or not 
they wish to invade them. But if they decide against 
nuclear arms, their defences may not be strong enough to 
deter the Russians from popping Sweden into the bag as a 
kind of side-show to a larger European attack. At the 
moment opponents of the bomb are pinning their hopes on 
the belief that Scandinavia, which possesses no immediately 
usable submarine harbours, lies low on the list of priorities 
for Marshal Malinovsky’s divisions ; and that even after 
the “ Adam” cuts the conventional forces will be powerful 
enough to make it not quite worth the Soviet army’s while 
to put a right hook through Sweden. Even if a conventional 
war does not stay conventional, the advent of long-range 
missiles—say the optimists—may make it possible for 
Sweden to rest safe under the arch of the rockets rising 
and descending on either side. But it takes a rare optimism 
to believe in the possibility of an oasis in an atomic desert. 
Sweden’s best chance still lies in the preventive work of its 
diplomats. 


A FRENCH JOURNEY—V 


Algeria and the French M: ind 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F Algeria did not exist, it would be possible to say that 
I the prospect for France was good. Despite the sad state 
of Parliament, the postwar economy has made up many 
lost years ; France is less vulnerable than most countries 
to fluctuations of trade. But Algeria is the mental illness 
that makes the physical prognosis unreliable. 

A French friend, a university lecturer, who has lived in 
and admired. Britain, America and Germany and is a con- 
vinced “European,” was posted last winter in Algiers. I 
saw him for a few hours at the time of the Anglo-American 
arms deliveries to Tunisia. He was understandably- angry: 
“ Of course, we must ultimately give the Algerians prospects 
of independence. But not now, in our own time. We will 
not be pushed around. We'll drop Nato and Europe rather 
than be kicked around. Pacifying Algeria will take ten 
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years.” It was magnificent, but not even war: it was like 
Dr Mossadeq declaring that Persia’s oil would flow into 
the sea. 

A similar note of defensive defiance was struck at a lunch 
not long ago by a civil servant who suddenly brought a 
conversation on Algeria to a climax by bursting out: “ That 
man Mendés-France, if he had his way, there would be a 
disgraceful sell-out in North Africa. It would be 1940 and 
Pétain all over again.” You have to be highly educated to 
talk like this. But everywhere on my journey, in the Nord, 
the Auvergne and Lyons, or Nantes in the west, I found 
signs of a split mind. The Christian employer thought that 
Algeria must remain French, though he deplored the 
“ methods ” of repression. The steel representative hinted 
at “our lack of realism,” but considered it “ hard, perhaps 
impossible, to find a solution.” The trade unionist opposed 
official policy, but added bitterly: “Before the war we 
were the greatest country in the world, everything revolved 
round us. Now we are hardly independent.” Nearly every- 
where one finds a conflict between people’s feelings and 
their feeling for facts; the conflict leaves them partly 
acquiescent, partly despondent 

The fact is that over Algeria the French are wrestling with 
their consciences and their pride, in a personal, intimate 
way alien to mercantile communities tackling foreign policy 
questions: it is a sign of just this that they even deny that 
Algeria is an external question. In a sense they are right: 
many French families have cousins in Algeria. But the 
attitude goes beyond the obvious facts of a difficult situation, 
the million settlers over the water, the complexes of 1940 
and the rest. If President Bourguiba really told Mr Robert 
Murphy: “You are traders, you want to clinch a deal. The 
French are peasants, they want to hold on to their land ”— 
then he came nearer the truth. But there is also the question 
of honour. 

The army, not the trader, has planted the tricolour round 
the world. Even pride in the declaration of the Rights of 
Man is swathed in memories of Napoleonic conquest. 
Algeria itself was the first of those relatively easy colonial 
epics which maintained the heroic tradition through the top- 
hatted Victorian era. The school books ensure that these 
mental associations live on. The result is the obfuscatory 
chorus from the Right about France’s honour which overlays 
the discords of Algeria. Even the Mendésist editor of 
Express, M. Servan-Schreiber, has described his experiences 
as an officer in Algeria in terms of romantic military camara- 
derie. Glory dies hard, and sometimes, when one listens 
to Frenchmen talking of themselves as men holding off 
Communism single-handed, despite the folly of indifferent 
allies, one feels that they draw bitter satisfaction from fight- 
ing a hopeless rearguard action, Marshal Neys in another 
retreat from Moscow ; all is lost save honour. There is a 
profound sense in which the French are fighting the rebels 
not as political opponents but as personal aggressors in a 
duel. 

This also takes subtler forms, for many cultivated people 
who have rejected military pride assume, in part excusably, 


that France is synonymous with civilisation. The New Rome 


is across the ocean, but the modern Athens is France, the 
home of Liberty in capital letters, the Word which was the 
beginning of contemporary history. The Algerian rebels 
are in revolt against civilisation—and, murdering each other 
in back streets, they do what they can to maintain the illu- 
sion. A “ Voltairean” conte, Our Ancestors the Gauls, 
published recently by André Chamson, who will be familiar 
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to former readers of Penguin New Writing, is revealing : a 
Gaul suddenly turns up at the United Nations declaring 
that the French have usurped his country. The Americans, 
the Russians and the newly-emancipated Afro-Asians are 
delighted to find that France with its trying personality, so 
irritating to their uncultured or unfinished selves, does not 
really exist and is an under-developed country after all, to 
be reshaped in their image. They accord recognition to 
Gaul ; France disappears from the map. Some scattered 
intellectuals in centres of true culture, like Japan and Greece, 
weep for “ Homer and Racine.” 

Most Frenchmen share something of these preconceptions 
and wish in shielding them to protect their wounded self- 
esteem. The war has cemented this basic community of 
feeling. Arabs murdering each other in French towns, 
Saharan oilstrikes, offences real or imagined by foreigners, 
from Colonel Nasser to Good Officers, the return of con- 
scripts, ex-Communists included, who (when they are not 
struck dumb by what they have witnessed or done) tend to 
express racialist views, all add up to one Auvergnat’s con- 
clusion: “There is more unanimity over Algeria now than 
two years ago.” Yet the French are not convinced or com- 
placent colonialists : that would offend the teachings of 
generations of liberals. They are also acutely aware of 
Europe’s retreat from universal empire and of the way the 
war drags. So what another informant said : “ We might 
all be surprised how many people would vote for peace in 
Algeria if party loyalties were not involved,” may also be a 
shrewd assessment. Little wonder that on the whole French 
opinion is torpid but, beyond its normal distrust of politi- 
cians, sceptical of the outcome. 

In this split mentality there are striking resemblances with 
the affair of the European Defence Community. During 
the EDC crisis even General de Gaulle and M. Mendés- 
France proclaimed their “ European ” convictions. Similarly 
today, M. Soustelle is ardently non-colonialist in his own 
eyes ; and M. Mollet distinguishes the “liberation of the 
individual ” from the “ fallacious independence of nations.” 
More significantly still, it was at the height of the Algerian 
war that sweeping reforms, which are already leading to 
something near independence, in black Africa were voted 
by the right as well as the left. In the Nord, I was told that 
“ Vietnam’s recent tendency to turn away from the Ameri- 
cans and seek more trade and contacts with the French is 
making people wonder whether an independent Algeria 
might not soon do the same.” Finally, the doctrine that 
colonial responsibilities are too costly is steadily gaining 
ground. In the case of the EDC,-the surprisingly easy 
acceptance of the new European drive ending in the 
common market shows that the bitter debates of 1954 were 
the cathartic crisis of traditional French anti-German feel- 
ing, purging generations of pent-up resentments. Will 
Algeria similarly be the catharsis of colonialism and of the 
cult of la grande nation ? 

One is tempted to answer that it will, and to add that 
when Algeria is out of the way, the prospects for a France 
reduced to the European mainland are very bright. But the 
amputation must be painful. Now, as in 1954, but more so, 
the running is being made by the most hysterical elements, 
this time on the right. Even the leaders of the regime agree 
that it is direly threatened. The danger of Parliament 
handing over to General de Gaulle is ever-present. Alterna- 
tively, one journalist thought, “ we will have a right-wing 
coup to carry on the war, followed by a Popular Front 
dominated by the communists to end it.” Yet after 
speaking to a good number of people, I find it 
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hard to believe in the power of the communists to 
dominate a French government; and no one seems 
to believe that General de Gaulle, either, could do so for 
long. “People today are not such decided republicans as 
their fathers, but they are far more stubbornly democrat.” 
Also, talking to individuals, one cannot help realising that 
beneath emotional appearances French opinion is becom- 
ing more, not less, aware of contemporary realities. This is 
a fact, not a prophecy: the Algerian crisis can have disas- 
trous repercussions both on European unity and on Nato. 
But the storm could also blow over faster than one has a 
right to fear. 


(Previous articles appeared on April 5th, 12th, and 19th 
and on May toth.) 


Loose Reins in Lebanon 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Beirut, Wednesday 


RESIDENT CHAMOUN seems determined to ride the storm 
P now raging in many parts of Lebanon. For the first 
few days the government moved cautiously as if probing the 
extent of the trouble. It has now decided that it is con- 
fronted with a serious uprising enjoying aid and comfort 
from abroad on a scale that threatens Lebanese 
independence. 

Disturbances which began with rioting in Tripoli on 
May goth changed character with dramatic suddenness on 
Sunday night when the strike movement gripped the capital. 
From that moment the trouble spread rapidly and only the 
south has so far escaped serious bloodshed. At first, some 
members of the government were reported to have inclined 
towards a compromise solution. With the growth of the 
movement to the size of an insurrection they have cast 
aside their doubts and the government now stands solidly 
behind the President. The common assessment of the situa- 
tion here is that it is no longer a question of a constitutional 
amendment to permit the President to stand for a second 
term of office. It is the future of Lebanon as an indepen- 
dent state that is in the balance. 


The most important single factor in determining the 
government’s attitude is the accumulating evidence of out- 
side intervention in the civil struggle. Captured material, 
which includes heavy machine guns and grenade throwers, 
suggests that arms which have been brought into the country 
are of a type and on a scale that the traditional arms 
smuggler could never handle. The government has replied 
by preparing a bill of indictment against the United Arab 
Republic for presentation to the United Nations. The form 
of presentation has not yet been decided on; it raises various 
legal and technical questions which are still under discus- 
sion. Since the outbreak began the President has maintained 
close contact with the principal western ambassadors. But 
all concerned are anxious that the government should master 
the rising with its own resources, since a call for western - 
aid at this stage would lend colour to the opposition charge 
that the President is a western stooge, and it would reawaken 
dangerous passions in Jordan, Iraq and elsewhere in the 
Arab world. 

It is perhaps fair to assume that the opposition leaders, 
when they launched their fateful call for a general strike 
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on May 8th, intended only to force the President to with- 
draw from the presidential contest next September. But 
a popular rising for limited objectives is one of the most 
difficult and delicate of operations ; and there is no evidence 
that the opposition leaders possess the skill or the organisa- 
tion to carry such an operation to a successful conclusion. 
In the event, the movement got out of hand and many 
Observers believe that an opposition victory at this stage 
would result in Lebanon becoming at least an appendage, if 
not a part, of the United Arab Republic. 

The struggle carries the seeds of another danger. The 
strike call was issued not merely by the predominantly 
Moslem “ national front” but also by a group of Christian 
independents opposed to the President, calling themselves 
the Third Force and known to their enemies as the “ third 
farce.” There is some evidence that this group is taking 
fright at the extent of the damage and contemplating with- 
drawal from the movement. That might lead to a situa- 
tion which the Lebanese leaders, including the opposition, 
dread above all things: a cleavage of the nation along con- 
fessional lines with the Christians on one side and the 
Moslems on the other. Fears of such a development have 
been a persistent undertone to the politics of the country 
since it became independent. But the choice does not lie 
wholly with the government. 


Hungarian Communists 
at Ease 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


R KHRUSHCHEV may have said many startlingly different 
things during his tour of inspection of Hungary, but 
Hungarian Communists, albeit after some initial pains of 
interpretation, have firmly decided that he meant to convey 
one important thing ; that is, that the Soviet Union would 
never leave them in the lurch. They now seem relieved 
of any gnawing doubts, and the occasional note of sobriety 
detectable since 1956 is largely gone. While in economics 
the party line is cautious and canny, in politics it has become 
lyrical and intoxicated by blissful certainty. Hungarians 
who remember the German occupation in the last war find 
fascination in comparing the present mood with what it was 
in 1944. Then as now the little band of faithful knew that 
they would win “ because they must,” because they have a 
great and invincible ally. In 1944, it was the Great German 
Reich and the Secret Weapon, today it is the Great Soviet 
Empire and the Immutable Law of History. Even the 
feverish and foggy vocabulary now used recalls that of the 
1944 Arrow Cross. 

The Soviet delegation is, however, said to have laid it 
down that Mr Kadar’s regime must in turn use its guaranteed 
tenure with care. The earthy Mr Khrushchev, in particular, 
apparently persists in believing that the 1956 revolution 
could not have broken out if Mr Rakosi had not tried to 
“build socialism” at the expense of real wages. The 
Hungarian party must not repeat the same mistake, even if 
concern for the standard of living involves a low rate of 
investment and a slow rate of industrial growth. For the 
Stalinist majority, in particular, still dreaming of Rakosi’s 
cherished goal of transforming Hungary into “ the country 
of iron and steel,” the Soviet assumption of responsibility 
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for internal security is a great temptation ; by curbing the 
present extravagant level of wages and consumption, large- 
scale investment could be resumed, with the Russians 
making sure that the discontent of the workers does not 
lead to a second counter-revolution. While he showed some 
sympathy with these aspirations, Mr Khrushchev is under- 
stood to have vetoed the idea. He wants the standard of 
living to be held ; moreover, this must be done without 
further Soviet aid. These basic rules of conduct confirm 
the cautious line taken in the 1958 “ people’s economic 
plan,” and are reflected in the State budget introduced last 
month by Mr Antos, the able minister of finance. 


* 


Industrial production is to be maintained at its present 
level. Enterprises have been warned not to overfulfil their 
gross output plans, as this would aggravate the shortage of 
raw materials. Imports must somehow be reduced by a 
sixth and exports pushed up by a fifth, and both external 
payments and the budget must be balanced without Soviet 
help. A modest Russian loan of 200 million roubles (in 
contrast to the more than 1,000 million spent on extra 
consumption in 1957) will nevertheless be forthcoming for 
investment in selected industries over the next three or 
four years. It is to be devoted to the dieselisation of rail- 
ways, the development of the heavy electrical, telecom- 
munications, instruments and roller-bearing industries, as 
well as to the completion of some partly finished steelmaking 
projects in Sztalinvaros and Diosgyér. Apart from this, 
planned net investment seems to be virtually zero. Expan- 
sion, it is said, must await the improvement of labour 
productivity (which is back at its 1952 level), and must be 
concentrated in branches where Hungary has clear com- 
parative advantages. In marked contrast to the Stalinist 
era, the intention now is to rely on skill and ingenuity 
rather than on the sheer momentum of capital accumulation. 

Probably in self-defence against orthodox charges of 
letting investment stagnate, the present leaders have cast 
a revealing light on capital accumulation under Mr Rakosi. 
They let it be known that the average age of equipment in 
Hungarian industry has lengthened to 18 years. While 
pressing on with showy new projects, the former leaders 
had shut their eyes to capital consumption, and never pro- 
vided enough for replacement ; they increased the stock of 
equipment by the simple device of not retiring old machinery 
as it became obsolete or worn out. Coupled with the mis- 
direction of new investment into heavy industry, this pre- 
ponderance of ancient equipment, dating back to the 
twenties and thirties, must act as a drag on the Hungarian 
economy for a long time to come. 

Nevertheless, Hungary’s remaining Communists are 
happy enough now with what they have got: it is a small 
and poor demesne, but safely theirs. It looks as though 
the majority of the population agrees with them ; there is 
a widespread feeling that Russian colonial policy has become 
set in its ways, and people take a masochistic delight in 
saying how futile it is to think otherwise. Only the writers 
continue to resist by means of their eloquent silence. Until 
recently, Mr Kadar kept on appealing for the support, or at 
least the “ positive” neutrality, of such national figures as 
Mr Gyula Illyes and Mr Laszlo Nemeth. But to judge by 
recent pronouncements in the field of “ cultural policy,” 
these have now been written off. It has even been stated 
that “only from the new generation, untouched by the 
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agitations of October (1956) . . . cam we expect a rebirth 
of progressive Hungarian literature.” Much else besides is 
expected from that new generation. 


A Fracaso in Madrid 


FROM OUR MADRID CORRESPONDENT 


ADIO Espafia Independiente, the Communist station 
broadcasting’ in Spanish from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, claims that the boycott of Madrid’s public transport 
arranged for May 5th was a big success and a telling blow 
against the Franco regime. It is not surprising that the claim 
should be made. Communists seldom publicly admit defeat. 
Nor do they often miss a chance to exploit their opponent’s 
weakness—in this instance the Spanish press and radio, 
which are so tightly controlled and censored that the most 
improbable rumours have free play throughout the land. 
Residents of Madrid may know what actually happened in 
their city on May 5th, but in the provinces there are plenty 
of doubters more inclined to believe, and to circulate, 
reports from abroad than passively to swallow the domestic, 
Officially processed product. Thus it can be worth while 
for the Communist radio to tell the Spaniards generally of 
the success of the Madrid boycott, even though the boycott 
was in actual fact a failure: what the Spaniards call a 
fracaso. 

Up to nine o’clock on the morning of B-Day one had the 
feeling that the scheduled display of collective passive 
resistance to the regime might develop into something quite 
spectacular. In the suburbs industrial workers had got up 
earlier than usual and were walking to work, shunning the 
buses and trams. But there was no follow-up to this impres- 
sive first wave. By ten o’clock it was evident that the 
boycott was a failure, office workers and civil servants having 
failed to respond to the strike call. Buses, trams and under- 
ground were carrying their usual quota of passengers. Police 
patrols, which had been much in evidence till then, were 
withdrawn. The city took on its normal aspect. When 
evening came, those who had walked to work in the morning 
threw up the sponge and rode home. 

Madrid is regarded as a difficult place in which to set 
in motion outbursts against the regime, because of the large 
number of government workers who think twice about risk- 
ing their jobs. The number of industrial workers is com- 
paratively low ; the middle class, though not slow to anger, 
is slow to action. These considerations partially explain 
the fracaso of May 5th, along with the fact that the govern- 
ment made a strong show of force, cancelling police leave 
and bringing out the grey-uniformed Policia Armada. 

But there are political explanations, as well, for the lack 
of response to the boycott call. The non-communist opposi- 
tion groups say that for quite a long time they had con- 
sidered staging an anti-Franco strike in Madrid, but the 
Communists tried to cash in and to set the pace under the 
slogan: “Day of National Reconciliation.” For many 
months the groups in opposition to General Franco have 
been seeking agreement among themselves with a view to 
forming a common resistance front which would exclude 
the Communists. These people say that they shelved their 
boycott plan and decided to let the Communists go on 
by themselves ; and it is a fact that a good number of 
Spaniards who have no reason to love the regime became 
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wary when they realised this. The fact that Radio Espaiia 
Independiente on May 4th urged Spaniards to “ prepare 
for the great day tomorrow” put off a lot of people who 
until then were not at all clear just who was promoting 
the boycott. Plenty of Spaniards, disgusted with the way 
they are governed and angered by the rising living costs, 
are willing enough to take part in demonstrations against 
the regime, so long as these are non-violent. But they 
tend to avoid anything with a party label on it, and their 
instinct is to shy violently away from anything that appears 
to have been conceived abroad. The moderate opposition 
groups are not sorry that a Communist attempt to assume 
control of dissidence in Spain has fallen flat. 


Arabs and Africans 


eee really means cloves. But it is a political 
_4 curiosity because it gives Colonel Nasser his southern- 
most nucleus of agitation. In July last year the Omani 
Arabs, the islands’ chief landowning class, suffered a com- 
plete defeat in the first elections to the Legislative Council ; 
their pro-Nasser Nationalisist party won only one of the 
six elected unofficial seats. To the delight of the East 
African British, who prefer their nationalism in Africa to 
be actually African if exist it must, the Afro-Shirazi party, 
under Mr Abed Amani Karume, swept the board. 

On May 8th the Labour party’s Africanist, Mr James 
Johnson, pressed Mr Lennox-Boyd in: the House of 
Commons to give more support to the African population 
of Zanzibar and to the smaller island of Pemba, which is 
also the Sultan’s and belongs to the protectorate. Mr John- 
son argued that the Africans, who form 75 per cent of 
the population, should have more members on the legisla- 
tive council. Better education should be provided for 
them, administration should be gradually Africanised, and 
the political future of the islands made plain. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd replied that Zanzibar was to be a “ multi-racial state 
ruled by an Arab dynasty, whose position is supported and 
guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Government.” The Minister 
stated that it was too soon either to alter the composition 
of the council or to introduce a ministerial system. 


* 


Our special correspondent lately in Zanzibar writes: 
Sheikh Ali Muhsin Barwini, the Nationalist leadeér, ‘is 
favoured by both President Nasser and Dr Nkrumah. 
Despite his eclipse in the elections Dr Nkrumah invited him 
and not Mr Karume to attend Ghana’s first anniversary 
celebrations in March. The Zanzibari Arab Nationalists 
demand the end of the protectorate and the return to 
Zanzibar of Kenya’s coastal strip, including the port of 
Mombasa, which is now leased by the Sultan to the Govern- 
ment of Kenya for £11,000 a year. A Nationalist victory 
would almost certainly mean the end of the dynasty. 

Zanzibar is no Cyprus. Almost everyone is a Moslem 
and a Swahili-speaker, whether he originates from the 
African mainland or from Arabia. The distinction is not 
one of language or religion but between an Omani Arab 
land-owning minority, which opposes the British protec- 
torate, and the African majority, four and a half times as 
large, which, while it wishes to secure responsible govern- 
ment, does not want independence at the cost of domina- 
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tion by Arabs. The livelihood of monocultural Zanzibar 
and Pemba lies neither in the Middle East nor in Africa 
but in Indonesia, which takes 80 per cent of their cloves 
to make scented cigarettes. The subsidiary industry of 
tourism has not excited anti-European feeling ; the atmo- 
sphere is jolly in the extreme. The hotel servant will even 
tell you if you have soap behind your ears (almost unthink- 
able on the mainland). President Nasser might find 
Zanzibar a useful stepping-stone to Africa proper. Mr 
Khrushchev might like it for a winter palace. But, if the 
two islands are not ruined by a slump in cloves, it should 
not be easy for outside Caesars to disrupt the present regime. 
There are only two or three hundred resident Europeans 
in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


The two important economic tasks before the islands are 
the planting of fruit trees and an improvement in the tech- 
nique of sea fishing, which would add greatly to the 
Zanzibaris’ food supplies. 


Sausage 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HEY tell in Germany of a dying butcher who seemed 
7 anxious to communicate a last message to the family 
(or maybe to all mankind). Gathered expectantly around 
his bed they heard the old man gasp out in unconveyable 
dialect : “‘ Children, don’t eat sausage!” 

The family would not have been surprised today. For 
several weeks the newspapers have been reporting, many 
with undisguised Schadenfreude, the penalties imposed on 
butchers who have been caught alluringly reddening their 
galaxies of Wurst with the forbidden help of sodium nitrite, 
only four grammes of which are said to be sufficient to kill. 
The police have been carrying out innumerable raids up and 
down the land on butchers’ secret places. A cartoonist has 
written the caption “ Butchers’ congress at Stuttgart” 
beneath his drawing of a handful of zebra-striped convicts 
exercising in a prison yard. The general uproar, loaded 
with insinuations all the more disquieting since supermarkets 
and ingenious packaging are still something of a novelty, has 
provoked the government to review the whole law affecting 
the adulteration of food. 


To most Germans, sausage is a serious subject, as well as 
one of occasional merriment and figure of speech. (“It’s 
all Wurst to me,” is a common reaction to superfluity of 
choice.) The manufacture and distribution of Wurst and 
Wurstwaren is an important industry. In some shape or 
form Wurst accounts for just over 60 per cent of the 
country’s total meat consumption. This is approximately 
2,600,000 tons a year ; of which, therefore, some 1,560,000 
tons are made up of Wurst. The proportion was less before 
the war, when housewives had more time and help for 
coping with fresh meat. Nowadays they rely much more on 
this ready, manageable, and more or less durable standby 
in all its infinite variety. Their custom is competed for in 
western Germany by some 42,000 retail butchers, each with 
his train of assistants, apprentices and womenfolk. Some of 
the busier town butchers employ ten or twelve girls—often 
all dressed alike in Dirndl—slicing, weighing and wrapping 
at their counters, 

Butchers’ shops in Germany are usually so abundantly 
stocked, and so crowded with customers, that it comes as a 
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surprise to learn from the statisticians that the British eat 
more meat. According to the latest figures of the Federal 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, the west Germans are 
now consuming 100 lb of meat, including poultry, per 
stomach per year (104 lb before the war), compared with 
118 lb per stomach in Britain. Indeed, Britain was 
Germany’s largest foreign customer for Wurst during the 
economic year July, 1956 to June, 1957, buying 142 of the 
357 tons exported to altogether 44 different countries. But 
rather than the finished article, Germany often exports the 
maker with his secret. Taking this tendency into considera- 
tion, it is probably true to say that the United States, which 
bought only 102 tons during the same period, is really the 
biggest foreign patron of German sausage. 


The catalogue of Wurst deserves a Homer or a Milton te 
orchestrate the music of its names. Some of these evoke old 
cities such as Frankfurt, Brunswick, Regensburg,. Nurem- 
berg, Munich, Vienna, or Cracow ; others -the - pleasant 
slopes of Westphalia, Franconia, the island of. Riigen, or 
the Black Forest. Whatever their names the contents should 
be no mystery. The standard butchers’. manual reveals 
that most Wurst consists of a mixture of beef, pork, ham, 
and various flavourings, among which are sugar, pepper, 
salt, herbs, and sometimes a little garlic or ginger. The 
difference between sorts lies mainly in the quantities of 
the ingredients, in the manner of blending, cooking and 
smoking, and in the final shape. Sometimes distinctive 
character is attained by using the meat of young animals, 
sometimes by that of older. (Hungarian salami owes its 
exclusive excellence largely to the meat of a special breed 
of pig whose export from the country is jealously for- 
bidden. Hence. Germany’s “ Hungarian-type” salami.) 
German butchers are prohibited from adding bread, soya 
flour, or the like to their concoctions, and the law lays 
down in what proportions heart, rind, lungs, and so on, 
may be worked into duly publicised inferior grades. 


* 


It has always been fairly easy, in the very nature of 
the business, to conceal from the ordinary buyer exactly 
what a sausage is made of. The trouble now is that the 
wider use of chemicals for preserving and colouring, along 
with the improvement of cutting and blending machines, 
have made adulteration even less discernible. The realisa- 
tion that hundreds of butchers have been using, in addition 
to permissible doses of preservative saltpetre, also appre- 
ciable quantities of the forbidden sodium nitrite, has set 
the country by the ears. Suspicion has extended under- 
standably to the whole contemporary range of prepared 
foods in their persuasive but often misleading wrappings 
and containers. What exactly are they ? What has been 
added to keep them fresh, give them an attractive colour, 
or make them more tractable in the kitchen ? The govern- 
ment has acted quickly. A draft of amendments and 
appendages to the Reich Food Law of 1927 (revised 1936) 
has already been passed from the Bundesrat to the 
Bundestag for further discussion. Among the changes 
projected is the introduction of a standard Food Book 
after the Austrian model (Codex Alimentarius Austriacus). 
Based on the findings of a commission on which scientists, 
food inspectors, producers and consumers are to be repre- 
sented, the Food Book will establish a common meaning 
for names and newly define the limits of adulteration in 


~ whatever cause. 
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My Bank Manager 
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... only a little 
extra it’s true, but there’s a big 
difference between the cigarettes 


we used to smoke. and 
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THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W:! 








—in luxury 


There’s no way of combining pleasure with business 
quite equal to a three-weeks South Pacific Cruise. 
Matson liners, sailing between the U.S.A. and NEW 
ZEALAND-AUSTRALIA, take you tg the world’s most 
fabulous places. Entertainments and cuisine on a 
superb scale. All cabins are first-class, air-conditioned 
and provided with private showers and toilets. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or Matson Lines. SAN FRANCISCO 
Fares payable in Sterling. Your Dollar LOS ANGELES 


Travel Allowance wiil enable you TAHITI - AUCKLAND 
to plan for this route, 


Whatton femed- 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
120-121 Pali Mall, London, S.W.1 - TRAfalgar 4932-3 


SYDNEY - Fiji 
SAMOA - HAWAII 












Monterey 





A matter of 
taste 


You know just what you like 





in wines, spirits and liqueurs. 


The tastes of your business guests may be—often are—very 
different. 


We have the closest experience of that form of hospitality. 
We choose the wines, spirits and liqueurs for many important 
companies’ entertainment—have been doing so for 137 
years. 

If you will come to our cellars, you can taste, choose and 
compare. We will help if we may. You will find it a short 
cut to thoroughly pleasing your business guests. 

If time prevents your visit, we can send someone to you 


who is au fait with all forms of business entertainment. 


? 


Telephone : Royal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 


24/25 Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 
(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 
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Farmiloe’s Technical Advisory 


4 ° EE INRIVAT mee a Department is at your service 


This Department, part of our Architectural 
Division, is staffed by a team of experts and the 
services which they can offer include :— 





Detailed inspection of the site to be painted. 
Preparation of detailed specifications. - 


Organising the production of special materials, 
if required. 





Preparation of detailed Colour Schemes 
for the whole job. 


Maintaining close liaison with the actual 
painters until the job is completed. 










This service is free of charge or obligation of 


... bring it to Farmiloe’s any kind 


write or phone 














The Manager (Architectural Division), T. & W. Farmiloe Ltd., Rochester Row, S.W.1 - Tel: ViCtoria 4480 
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Research in the Air 


N a statement of five hundred words Mr Aubrey 
Jones on Tuesday introduced a radical alteration 
of the status of the Ministry of Supply, restoring 

to it a freedom of action and a power to make or break 
in the aircraft industry that it has not enjoyed for some 
years. The government, he said, “intend to con- 
tinue to make a financial contribution to aeronautical 
research in the expanding field of civil transport where 
this is not already covered by the research necessary 
for defence purposes.” Being translated, that might 
read: “The Ministry of Supply will initiate its own 
aircraft research programme which will be wholly 
independent of the service departments, including the 
Ministry of Defence.” Mr Sandys’s fourth satellite 
is breaking out of orbit. 

This is very much the mixture as before—the tonic 
that stimulated the British aircraft industry to build its 
greatest successes and its worst failures, that gave the 
country the Viscount and the Brabazon. The condi- 
tions in which this policy of independent sponsorship 
by the Ministry of Supply is being revived are today 
very different ; it remains to be seen whether the 
margins of error that made the choice between the 
designers’ more interesting doodles such a hit and miss 
affair in the past will be any narrower under the new 
formula. 

Up to a point, the changes that Mr Jones has secured 
are inevitable ; beyond that point lies a zone in which 
he has retained for the Ministry considerable room 
for manceuvre and for controversy. It has been plain 
since Mr Sandys’s first, definitive white paper on 
defence in February last year that the waning interest 
in manned aircraft on the part of the defence services 
raised a research problem of the first order. Until a 
year ago, designers of both civil and military aircraft 
drew on a common pool of knowledge, in this sequence : 


(a) Theoretical calculations checked against the behaviour 
of models in wind tunnels. 

(b) Practical trials building a small research aircraft to the 
new theory. 

(c) Embodiment of best features in “ revolutionary ” new 
military aircraft. 

(d) Military experience incorporated in new civil airliner. 


Between (a) and (d) there may be twenty years. But 
the services now have no requirement for manned 
bombers or high performance fighters to replace those 
in production and no assistance to offer to designers 
of civil aircraft on problems of structure, shape, take 
off and landing, and navigation. 

This creates the situation in which the Vickers- 
Armstrongs Swallow was cancelled. This was a 
research aircraft in category (b), a small-scale prototype 
intended to test the theory of Dr Wallis that a fast, 
long-range aircraft could be greatly reduced in size, 
and greatly improved in performance if-its wings could 
be moved from the straight to sweep back at a sharp 
angle during flight. If this idea worked, stage (c) of 
the programme was to have been a “ third-generation ” 
bomber to replace a manned supersonic bomber that 
was to replace the V-bombers. But ballistic missiles 
came into fashion and manned bombers went out. The 
Swallow lost its immediate purpose and hung on as a 
research project for a few months until it was cancelled 
last August. Cancellation followed automatically from 
the fact that all research done by the Ministry of Supply 
was obliged to have a military sponsor. (It was also 
inevitable because of the ambitious scale on which the 
Swallow was conceived.) Yet Mr Sandys’s decision to 
buy no more bombers does not decide the merits of 
Dr Wallis’s calculations about aeroplane shapes, which 
may still be of great importance to future airliners. So 
are many other matters, such as laminar flow, vertical 
take-off, kinetic heating and high speed flight. 

In effect, Mr Jones has done a deal between the 
Treasury and the aircraft industry. He can now 
institute research on civil aeronautics without reference 
to the services or to Mr Sandys. His one limit is that 
the total sum to be spent on aircraft research of all 
kinds must remain roughly at today’s (undisclosed) 
level. He has told the aircraft industry that the Ministry 
of Supply is prepared to undertake functions (a) and 
(b)—that is, research and the flight proving of research 
aircraft—if the industry will undertake sole responsi- 
bility for (d)—that is, the development of airliners— 
and if the companies will re-organise and re-group so 





tay? 


that they have adequate financial resources to carry out 
their promises. 

This looks like a fair bargain. The industry is not 
hurrying to amalgamate into the two-engine companies 
and three or four airframe companies that is the 
likely limit of what the market will support, but it 
is at least tending to form some rational co-operative 
groups. One such is the Bristol-Hawker Siddeley 
association; another is the less clearly defined triangle 


between Rolls-Royce, Vickers-Armstrongs and de 
Havilland. 


ARD facts of the aircraft business are working on 
Mr Jones’s side. Government support was first 
withdrawn from the development of civil aircraft, but up 
to the Vickers-Armstrongs VCro private ventures in 
civil aircraft still used engines for the development of 
which the government had paid—which is a far more 
costly business than developing an airframe. The 
engine for the jet airliner that BEA have ordered will be 
the first to have no Government aid, being financed 
wholly by Rolls-Royce. When engine and aircraft 
manufacturer each has a direct financial stake in the 
success of a new airliner they may be expected to work 
far more closely (and more willingly) than if the costs 
were being paid by the government. That incentive 
should be all the stronger when they are working, as 
now, in a contracting industry. 

By 1960, if military demand for aircraft (as distinct 
from missiles) continues to contract at the forecast rate 
of 9 per cent a year, production of manned military 
aircraft will almost be halved. Missiles will not provide 
the same volume of employment and the expanding 
market for civil aircraft cannot take up all the slack. 
The government expects that the industry’s employ- 
ment will slip from its peacetime peak of 266,600 in 
January, 1957, to its pre-Korea figure of about 150,000. 
When this happened in the late 1940s, the government 
put aircraft companies on a kind of national assistance 
that kept them until the Korean armament boom 
swamped the factories with orders. This time the 
government actively hopes that the aircraft industry 
will reduce its capacity and tighten its structure. The 
new research policy is designed to give the industry 
technical help, in place of financial help. 


HIS week’s decisions were inevitable, if this country 
L-wakea to retain an aircraft industry of international 
status. But, although the basic policy of the Ministry of 
Supply is to finance civil research and leave the industry 
to finance development, the door has not been shut 
entirely on government aid in civil aircraft develop- 
ment. The Ministry argues, rightly, that there are 
cases today, and there will be more in the future, where 
designs for radically new civil airliners are either too 
experimental or too expensive, to be financed by any 
one company or even by an industry-wide consortium. 
A current example is the Fairey Rotodyne, an ungainly 
cross of an aeroplane with a helicopter that might have 
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a great commercial future, but which no airline is at 
the moment bold enough to order. Another could be 
the supersonic airliner, which will need at least two 
more years of discussion in committee at Farnborough. 
Others might be the vertical take-off airliner built 
around the ideas of Dr Griffiths at Rolls-Royce or a 
machine based on Dr Wallis’s Swallow. 

Here the difficulties start. There is nothing basically 
wrong with the reasoning, but all past experience 
suggests that those with high technical experience— 
even those at the Ministry of Supply—are not always 
the best judges of embryo aircraft. Like lesser men, 
they sometimes have to gamble, and like some gamblers 
they sometimes become involved and plunge 
desperately. No expert judgment in this field, ‘Is 
necessarily safe or economic. 

The intention is to assist individual airliners 


_with the greatest caution, to keep it in reserve for 


exceptional cases. But many people feel that excep- 
tional aircraft are not ones on which this country can 
afford to chance its arm. The commercial successes of 
the British industry have been essentially conservative 
aircraft, the Viscount, Meteor, Vampire, Canberra— 
even the Hunter, which of its kind is positively old- 
fashioned but sells abroad in quantity. Opinion in the 
industry is sharply divided on whether it is wise even to 
study the possibility of a British supersonic airliner. 


BETTER solution than leaving these decisions with 
A the Ministry of Supply might be to enlist the aid 
of Transport Command. This operates much as any 
airline, except that it does not have to show a profit 
at the end of the year and its schedules are not seriously 
thrown out if an aircraft develops teething troubles 
en route. Nothing brings out the hidden flaws in an 
aircraft like normal commercial flying. The Britannia 
can go into service with a clean test sheet, but that 
does not stop a succession of minor troubles in service. 
The experience acquired by Transport Command with 
Comet IIs has made all the difference to the new Comet 
IV, and many people feel that if the RAF had ordered 
Britannias before, not after, they went into service with 
BOAC, their troubles would have been fewer. 

The RAF, moreover, has experience of handling 
radically new aircraft—swept wings, deltas, high- and 
low- flying, sub- and super- sonic, all with different 
flying characteristics. Transport Command might, there- 
fore, be a better judge than the permanent civil servants 
of the Ministry of Supply of a supersonic airliner on 
the drawing board, or one that waved, flapped, blew air 
on, sucked air into, or did other strange things with 
the standard aircraft wing. It would be the ideal 
organisation for trying out the capabilities and reliability 
of the Rotodyne. Evidence from the United States, 
where military air transport has been the proving 
ground for almost every new airliner built there, includ- 
ing the big jets, suggests that this is perhaps the biggest 
single contribution that the government can make to 
aircraft development. 
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chairman of the National Coal Board, who was 

giving evidence before the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, was asked whether Government 
control of the price of coal had ever contributed to 
the financial deficits which the board has had to show 
in six out of the eleven years that it has been running 
the British coal industry. Mr Latham was embarrassed : 
he had reason to be. It was not merely that an answer 
would disclose how many governments in the past— 
and which governments—by a control that has no 
standing in law, and rests simply upon a “ gentleman’s 
agreement,” had prevented the Coal Board from ful- 
filling its statutory duty of breaking even, taking one 
year with another. At that time, Mr Latham may 
already have had reason to suspect that the present 
Government, effectively if unwittingly, had probably 
done so in 1957 too. 

In March last year, as the board records in its 
annual report this week, it sought Government approval 
for increases in the prices of coal averaging 7s. Iod. 
a ton from July 1st. This increase was virtually agreed, 
but at the last minute the Cabinet took fright. It 
reduced the increase to an average of 6s. 6d. a ton, 
which it reckoned would bring the board an extra 
£32 million in the second half of 1957 and £66 
million in a full year. The actual tonnage of coal sold 
in the months in question does not appear to have been 
much less than in the second half of 1956—say, 103 
million tons, against about 1043 million tons the year 
before—which would fit into the crude arithmetic of 
the price increase. The board this week, indeed, made 
no suggestion that it in fact failed to get the extra 
£32 million ; its emphasis was all upon unforeseen 
increases in costs, mainly through lower efficiency, 
during the second half of the year. As a result, its 
operating profits of £21 million for 1957 were insuffi- 
cient to meet its interest charges: it showed a deficit 
of £5.3 million. If the Government had conceded the 
7s. 10d. a ton which the board had asked for in March, 
the coal industry would almost certainly have broken 
rather better than even. 

It should be admitted at once that the National Coal 
Board originally expected its 7s. rod. a ton to enable it 
to do better than to break even ; it thought the increase 
would provide a small surplus in 1957 and a larger 
one in 1958 to help finance its capital investment. 
Even the 6s. 6d., it reckoned at the time that it 
announced the price increases, would give it a fractional 
surplus. So the Government cannot be accused of 
knowingly denying the board the power to fulfil its 
Statutory duty, as on occasion previous governments 
may have done.* And the fact that it denied the board 
a margin for self-financing which, in the event, would 


[*: in July last year Mr James Latham, deputy 
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Gentleman’s Agreement On Coal 


have been needed for a bare current balance, because 
the industry fell down on its budgeting, can be argued 
to be incidental. In any case, it may be asked, why 
should the board provide for self-financing ? Ought the 
government to allow today’s consumers to be mulcted 
for the benefit of tomorrow’s ? 

There can be plenty of arguments about the 
principle of self-financing in industry, nationalised or 
private. But there are special arguments about what 
self-financing means when it is applied to coal, or any 
other mining industry. Conventional accounting, in 
the Coal Board, makes the usual arbitrary but confident 
distinction between current costs and capital charges. 
How closely does this correspond with the realities of 


- am extractive industry ? 


In practice, the National Coal Board makes the usual 
provision for the depreciation of its fixed assets ({47.5 
million in 1957, of which £37 million was on account 
of assets in collieries). In principle, it told the Select 
Committee last year, it holds that its prices should be 
enough to provide for replacement of its assets at 
current costs, regardless of the accounting convention 
employed : this is unexceptionable and indeed advanced 
doctrine for a nationalised industry. But, in an extrac- 
tive industry, the maintenance of productive capacity 
in being takes more than that. 

To maintain output at currently producing mines— 
and this seems to apply whether or not a pit is under 
reconstruction, whether it has five years ahead or fifty 
—requires a substantial slice of the industry’s general 
development programme on capital account: in 19§7, 
some {£40 million out of the board’s total capital 
expenditure of £103 million, or nearly half of the £84 
million invested in collieries. That corresponded, 
indeed, reasonably well with what the board provided 
for depreciation. But against the other £44 million 
spent in 1957 on major reconstruction schemes which 
are reckoned to bring new capacity into being, one 
has to set off the further steady loss of capacity from 
old mines going out and worsening conditions, which 
are generally reckoned to run output down by some 
4 million tons a year. Prices should certainly cover 
this loss too. 

That, indeed, is outside any argument about self- 
financing as such. There, the real argument probably 
has less to do with how much the consumer ought to 
pay today for coal produced tomorrow than with the 
gross return that nationalised industries ought to aim 
at earning on their capital, in comparison with the 
gross return that private industry, in today’s circum- 





* Out of ten applications made for a price increase since 
nationalisation, one request was refused outright, four of the 
increases were for less than was requested, and five began 
later than the date asked for. 
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stances, reckons to look for before investing its money. 
In no year, reckoning capital at historical book values, 
has the National Coal Board earned more than 7} per 
cent on its net assets, at times when private industry 
was required to show returns of about 20 per cent on 
total capital employed to retain good standing in the 
capital market. The board, in considering colliery 
projects, today may look for marginal returns of 
roughly that commercial order when it invests new 
capital ; but it pays the Treasury only a gilt-edged 
rate on its new capital, as on its old. 


aT HOUGH it may have been the gentleman’s agreement 
with the Government that tipped the board into 
deficit in 1957, not even that extra 1s. 4d. a ton would 
have allowed it to break even this year—the collapse 
of demand and a much more than corresponding fall 
in efficiency have left it in danger of “a much larger 
deficit.” It has stopped adult recruitment in most 
mines, allowing the labour force to run down by 8,000 
since mid-February ; that gives some saving on labour 
costs, its biggest single item of cost. It has cut produc- 
tion by ending the Saturday shift agreement, which last 
year produced about 11 million tons of coal. It is speed- 
ing up the closing of the highest-cost collieries. And 
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it has frozen. “ non-operational expenditure ” and staff 
establishments. Even so, Sir James Bowman this week 
reckoned it cannot avoid some deficit this year. 

In January, Sir James was hoping not to increase 
prices this year—unless awards upon outstanding claims 
from labour force the board to do so. In certain 
markets and for certain kinds of coal, readily available 
competitive fuels have made consumption of coal more 
price-elastic than for many years. Abroad, price com- 
petition is bitter. It would clearly be unwise to judge 
the trend of demand simply upon the special circum- 
stances of the last 18 months ; equally clearly, even if 
expansion and cold weather should return, the industry 
generally has moved into a more competitive market. 
The prices at which it is selling are meeting some resis- 
tance ; yet they are insufficient to meet costs and interest 
charges, and insufficient by a larger margin, as has been 
shown, to maintain its productive capacity intact. This 
does not necessarily prove that its plans for future 
Output are too ambitious. What it does imply is that 
coal, like other nationalised industries, has moved into 
a situation where it will need all the commercial freedom 
to manage its own affairs that the concept of the public 
corporation in Britain theoretically guarantees—but 
which in practice, no postwar government has ever 
been prepared to concede. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Prop for the Franc 


VENTS in France and Algeria have brought a little pres- 
E sure on the French franc. The rate in London has 
moved from Frs. 1,179} to Frs. 1,1804, the French authori- 
ties giving their currency some support. If the movement 
in the rate does not match: the size of the crisis that 
now assails France, that is partly because there are few 
foreign held franc balances liable to sudden withdrawal, and 
partly because the Ascension holiday closed the Continental 
markets at the height of the crisis. There has also been 
some widening of the discount on forward francs, which are 
now quoted at Frs. 20 for three months, equivalent to 6 per 
cent per annum. This is well short of a panic rate, but the 
market is extremely thin and essentially “one way.” The 
real measure of the weakness of the franc has been provided 
by the jump in the gold price in Paris and the weakening in 
the rate for French bank notes in Switzerland. On Wed- 
nesday the price of the kilo gold bar in Paris rose from 
Frs. 524,000 to Frs. 532,000 and of the Napoleon from 
Frs. 3,850 to Frs. 3,940. The rate for French bank notes 
in Zurich has weakened from 94 Swiss centimes to 91} 
for 100 French francs. 

Official sterling has been in good demand from New York 
this week, the rate improving to over $2.814. On the other 





hand, there has been a slight weakening in the rate for 
transferable sterling which has slipped back from $2.7960 
to $2.7945. The progress of negotiations on the wages front 
in Britain is being followed with nervous interest in 
Continental markets, and meanwhile the rebuilding of 
sterling working balances, which was making good progress 
in the earlier months of the year, has been halted. The 
strength of the D-mark continues to dominate the market 
in Continental currencies. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Pause for Digestion 


PAUSE for reflection in the markets was not less apparent 
A at the opening of the new-Account (which will cover 
the Whitsun holiday) than it had been for the previous ten 
days. On the gilt edged side, prices have held steady, the 
Financial Times index of Government securities improving 
from 82.32 to 82.53 in the week ended on Wednesday. But 
there is still evidence of surfeit ; some of the New Zealand 
stock has yet to find a permanent home and there have 
been sellers of the medium dated British Government stocks. 
The remedy must be to keep would-be borrowers—princi- 
pally the local authorities—waiting a few weeks until the 
market’s dyspepsia has passed. Many local authorities, 
hoping for a further reduction in Bank rate, are now relying 
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on a higher proportion of temporary money than they would 
wish, and rates in the mortgage market are fully firm. Never- 
theless a moderate pause from gilt-edged borrowing now 
seems the best hope of preventing a much longer pause later 
in the year. 

On the industrial side the new account has tempted few 
operators in but there too prices held a little better than 
steady. Over the week to Wednesday, The Economist indi- 
cator rose 1.1 to 182.4. The sharp drop on Wall Street 
on Wednesday night naturally did not help the market on 
Thursday morning. The flow of industrial issues could 
also damp down activity. Those shortly to come include 
the {£25 million of a straight (not convertible) debenture 
for Associated Electrical Industries. This, if it carries a 
6 per cent coupon and is priced a few points below par, 
should attract the institutions. But the capacity of the 
market to put up big money for new issues is not unlimited. 
The first day’s dealings established a modest premium of 
about 3 on the Gallaher loan stock. It was well “ stagged ” 
and two and a half times subscribed, the largest public appli- 
cants receiving 20 per cent of their applications, and the 
largest stockholders’ applications 30 per cent. The stock is 
obviously a useful investment and expectations are for a 
higher premium when the stags have finished selling. 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Feels the Recession 


S was to be expected, figures of steel production in 
April show a marked fall; at 407,800 tons a week, 
output was nearly 6 per cent lower than in March and § per 
cent lower than in April, 1957. Output of pig iron fell 
accordingly ; this is indeed now more than 7 per cent lower 
than a year ago, because apart from the slackening in steel 
demand there has been a falling off in demand for foundry 
iron for the castings used in building. 

In the first quarter of this year high demand for steel 
from the motor industry, which was taking nearly 50 per 
cent more than in the first quarter of 1957, held total steel 
deliveries about one per cent higher than at that time. For 
most other industries, except electrical engineering, steel 
deliveries were lower. Since the end of March there has 
indeed been a further sharp fall in demand. 

Nor have the steelmakers this time been able to cushion 
fluctuations in home demand by selling more steel abroad: 
in the first quarter of this year exports of iron and steel 
were 19 per cent lower in tonnage than in the first quarter 
of 1957. Foreign demand for most products has continued 
to slacken: the one product for which the industry could still 
have found ready buyers was strip mill sheet—which is what 
the motor industry happens to be mopping up at home, and 
still, even, buying in substantial quantities from abroad. 


KUWAIT OIL 


A Costly Concession 


URTHER details now available of the agreement between 
F the Ruler of Kuwait and the Japanese consortium, 
Arabian Oil, show that the Japanese have accepted from 
Kuwait terms that are even more onerous than those exacted 
by Saudi Arabia. The exclusive concession secured by 
the Japanese from both host governments runs for 443 
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years, but if no oil is found within 43 years it may be ter- 
minated. An annual rental of $14 million is to be paid to 
each government, followed, on discovery of oil in com- 
mercial quantities, by a further $1 million a year back 
dated to the start of the agreement. No minimum explora- 
tion expenditures are stipulated, but the company under- 
takes to search for oil “ with all proper zeal and diligence ” 
and to maintain at least two drilling rigs in continuous 
operation offshore. Each host government has the right to 
appoint one-sixth of the board of directors, and to subscribe 
at par for 10 per cent of the capital of the company if oil 
is discovered. 

Kuwait’s share of the profits is to be fractionally higher 
than Saudi Arabia’s—57 per cent against 56 per cent—and 
a production bonus of $5 million is to be paid to Kuwait 
(but not to Saudi Arabia) when the company achieves a 
production rate of 2} million tons a year. The company 
has given an undertaking to both governments to operate 
as an integrated enterprise, carrying out its own refining, 
transportation and marketing, but neither agreement is 
specific about the share of output that may be sold outside 
the group at each stage of the operation. Under the Saudi 
agreement, the Japanese are obliged to construct a refinery 
after crude oil production has averaged 13 million tons a 
year for a period of 90 days, and after output has reached a 
rate of 3,750,000 tons a year for 90 days the capacity of the 
refinery must be raised to not less than 30 per cent of the 
company’s production of crude oil. This is to be no mere 
topping plant, but a complete refinery producing high 
octane gasoline, lubricating oils and other high value pro- 
ducts, with ancillary plant for the utilisatién of natural gas 
in the manufacture of petroleum chemicals. Under the 
Kuwait agreement, the Japanese also have to erect and 
maintain at their own expense a research institute for the 
study of-the natural resources and water supply of Kuwait. 

Each host government may buy ten per cent of the com- 
pany’s output at a five per cent discount for local use, 
and a further ten per cent at posted prices for sale to friendly 
Arab countries. The company must post export prices not 
less than those current in the Persian Gulf area—which im- 
plies that any price shading below posted prices will have 
to come out of the company’s share of the profits. In com- 
puting the profits to be shared, however, the Kuwait 
government has prudently stipulated that the profits on 
crude oil shal] be kept separate from the results of the com- 
pany’s other operations, which seem likely, initially at any 
rate, to be run at a loss. On the face of it, the Saudi Arabian 
agreement would allow any losses on refining, transportation 
and marketing to be offset against profits earned on 
crude oil. 


PETROL PRICES 


Price Cutting at the Pump 


RICE cutting in the oil industry, which is now wide- 
P spread at almost every stage of the business from the 
oilfields onwards, and which has long been enjoyed by the 
large commercial consumers of petrol, has at last begun to 
filter through, though on a very small scale, to the dealer’s 
pump. A few garages in the Midlands and East Anglia have 
begun to sell petrol a penny or twopence a gallon cheaper 
than the official prices recommended by the oil companies. 

Oil companies look upon their sales of petrol through 
dealers, which they have attempted to secure against com- 
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petition by means of elaborate networks of tied service 
Stations, as the one stable element in the uncertain profits 
they can now obtain on their refining operations in Britain. 
A cut by one major company in the wholesale price of its 
petrol is sure to be met, almost immediately, by its compett- 
tors. So it hardly stands to increase its share of the market: 
the cut would be profitable only if it stimulated total con- 
sumption of petrol. And because of the high rate of tax on 
petrol, a given price cut at wholesale is likely to induce a 
less than proportionate increase in consumption. The only 
net result, the oil companies feel, would be lower profits 
all round. To a large extent, the dealers have the same 
philosophy, and the preference of many motorists for the 
higher-priced premium grade petrols suggests to most 
dealers that they have little to gain by cutting prices. 

- But because some dealers have a below average through- 
put, their overhead costs per gallon of petrol sold are very 
high, and they are tempted on occasions to try to spread 
overheads over a larger volume by cutting prices. Dealers’ 
gross profit margins, which range between 5d. and 6d. a 
gallon, with an additional margin of up to 13d. a gallon 
for tied service stations, are high enough to make chancing 
& penny or twopence a gallon worth while. If other dealers 
were to follow the price cutters, pressure could build up for 
dealer margins to be re-established by a cut in the wholesale 
price: however, the oil companies do not expect the move- 
ment to spread far. Although the price cutter who wants 
special favours from his suppliers in future may be out of 
luck, the oil companies claim that they would not withhold 
supplies from price cutters, even in the case of tied service 
stations. Each company has the power, under the Restrictive 
Practices Act of 1956, to enforce resale price maintenance 
individually through the Courts on its own brand of petrol. 
But, unlike the tyre and sparking plug makers that also 
supply garages, no oil company has shown any desire to 
use this power. The shadow of the American anti-trust 
laws, which can reach out to British subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can companies, may be a factor here: if the American 
companies do not enforce resale price maintenance their 
British competitors could gain nothing by doing so alone. 


GERMAN BONDS 


The Problem of Sinking Funds 


HE sinking fund on the German Dawes loan was due to 
ii at 2 per cent per annum in monthly instalments 
on Thursday of this week ; the sinking fund on the Young 
loan is due to start shortly. So far the market has seen 
none of the buying that might be expected for sinking fund 
purposes and it would feel happier if it was clear that the 
sinking funds would be applied in what it regards as the 
proper manner. That is by purchases in the market, made 
presumably by the appointed agents—the Bank of England 
for the Dawes and Young bonds and various merchant 
banks for the state bonds. The principle should not be in 
doubt. The British Government in applying its sinking 
funds would never do so otherwise than by purchase in the 
market even if a Government department happened to hold 
that particular stock and wanted to sell it. 

The practice may be more complex. German bonds 
have been heavily bought and repatriated partly on semi- 
speculative account in expectation of an expedited scheme of 
German external debt redemption, and partly because in the 
hands of a German resident they have substantial tax advan- 
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tages. That however would not justify Germany in taking 
any action that might call in question the high status of its 
bonds in London. It seems reasonable to hope that the 
right course will be pursued on the sinking funds. 


“EX-CIC” 


A Tailor-made Shell 


HY search the lists for companies with too much 
WY cash ? Why scrape the barrel in search of some 
obscure rubber company that has sold its estates ? If the 
Capital Issues Committee will not let you make an issue, 
then your issuing house will make you a “ shell ” tailored 
to your own figure. The CIC turned down an 
application by British Relay Wireless to raise money. Now 
the company, following the footsteps of Radio Rentals, is 
raising it “ex CIC” by acquiring a shell. But it is a shell 
with a difference, one specially made for the job. About 
three weeks ago Philip Hill, Higginson and Company regis- 
tered a wholly owned subsidiary—Sysbine Ltd.—with a 
capital of £7,500. A company can subscribe for shares in 
its own subsidiary without CIC consent, and Philip Hill 
recently put a further £1 million into Sysbine by sub- 
scribing 500,000 shares at {2 a share. (Why capital duty 
was not also saved by subscribing for one share of {1 
nominal priced at £1 million has not been explained.) 
Sysbine has not traded and has no liabilities—just cash. 
It has now been sold to British Relay Wireless, which thus 
raises its {£1 million. 

The consideration is 900,000 §s. ordinary shares of 
British Relay Wireless, and £500,000 7 per cent convertible 
loan stock 1967-68. Philip Hill will offer the ordinary 
shares to shareholders of British Relay Wireless at 12s, per 
share as rights in the proportion of 1 for 3. Associated 
Television will take up the loan stock at par.~ Conversion 
rights on the loan stock permit exchange into ordinary 
shares at 14s. 11d. per share in September of 1962 or 1963, 
a price that compares favourably with the current “ ex 
rights” price of 15s. 9d. British Relay Wireless will meet 
incidental expenses of £3,500. 

This is the arithmetic. The premium paid for raising just 
over £1 million of cash is £32,500 of which £18,750 goes 
to the issuing house, £10,000 to the brokers and £3,750 
on other expenses. The cost thus works out at about 3} 
per cent of the money raised and it is not proving markedly 
if at all more expensive to raise money without the CIC’s 
permission than it would have been with it. The risk 
to the issuing house is the normal underwriting risk— 
that shareholders may fail to exercise their rights. For 
this service the issuing house is paid the equivalent of a 
commission of approximately 5d. per share on the ordinary 
shares. And when shareholders have exercised their rights 
and Philip Hill, Higginson has its £1 million back, there 
will be nothing to stop the formation of another subsidiary 
using the same money. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Britain’s Trade Gap Widens 


ITH both imports and exports slightly reduced in 

WX value, Britain’s trade gap widened last month from 
£27 million to £33} million, according to the preliminary 
returns. The deficit, however, is still well below that of a 
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In many corners of the world, the 
bare essentials of primitive living are 
still laboriously made by hand. 
Industry could bring new hope to 
such places; lack of it brings only 
bitterness and distrust. Their first 
need is for power, plentiful and cheap. = { 
Nuclear energy promises i 
such power, and in Britain that [ 
promise is fast becoming a fact. 
At Berkeley, one of the first 
of our nuclear power stations is 
making rapid progress. The 
AEI-John Thompson Company 
has harnessed the skills of 
such mighty firms as John 
Thompson, BTH and 
Metropolitan-Vickers to the 
task. Today, this 
consortium of talents 
is at the service 
of the world. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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The Stenorette is produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of tape recording instruments. Designed 
to meet the pace of modern business, it has all the 
features anyone could want in a dictating machine 


at a fraction of the cost. 


FROM HERE 


The Stenorette takes 25 minutes’ dictation for each 
spool of tape. It has instantaneous playback, automatic 
erase and back-space facilities, will record conferences, 
memos or incoming telephone calls and provide clear, 


balanced reproduction for transcription. 
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year ago and, if the cost of freight and insurance were 
removed from the import figures, Britain would be found to 
be still in balance, if not still in surplus, on visible trade. 
But for three months exports have been running below 
their value a year ago—on the average 4 per cent below, 
even after excluding last year’s silver bullion repayments. 
Since there has been little change in export prices, this 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Imports —— ami Trade a 

cif fob deficit America* 
1957: Ist quarter 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
me = 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
ae 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
4th ,, 326-9 280-1 11-5 35:2 35-8 
1958 : Ist quarter 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
January ... 325-1 277-8 12-6 34-8 29-5 
February.. 288-2 265-4 12-0 10-9 35-3 
March .... 321 2 278-1 16-1 26-7 38-9 
Aprilt .. 310-9 265-5 11-8 33-6 36-2 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. ¢ Provisional. 


reflects a real reduction in volume. There was a disappoint- 
ing falling-off in exports to the United States in April which 
were 13 per cent less than the monthly average in the first 
quarter. Exports to North America as a whole, however, 
were maintained because of the rise in shipments to Canada 
which always coincides with the unfreezing of the St 
Lawrence river. 


Overseas Sterling Exports 


HE United Kingdom does rather less than half the 
T visible trade of the whole sterling area. An analysis 
by the Board of Trade now shows what happened in the 
rest of the sterling area last year. Exports from this area, 
after rising fast in value in the first nine months of 1957, 
were 3 per cent lower in value in the fourth quarter than in 
the same months of 1956. This decrease was more than 
accounted for by falling prices—the same falling prices that, 
on the other side of the coin, have improved the United 
Kingdom’s trade balance. At the same time imports into 
the overseas sterling remained buoyant. Some drawing down 
of sterling balances seems to be implied. 


EXPORTS FROM THE OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 


(Value in £ million) 


Changes between 1956 & 1957 


— First nine Fourth 

totals months quarter Year 
WR CON iicds ssictccccevicn 572 +126 —t1 +15 
Rubber, natural .........00 274 — 10 —2 12 

My ow enue awe wesunee ohwes 180 — 2 —I5 — 17 
DEG caacts<sctpaceseces 136 + 10 +2 + 12 
WH o Foaeseseeucecéaeees 107 + 16 +1 + 17 
a erat Teer eee 74* + 10 n.a. n.a. 

GE cesacceicienccones 104 — 27 —10 — 37 
ee eee 100 — 7 — 3 — 20 
CGR OO ccceccccivceese 81 Nil +1 + J 
Ce ON ids ca Neseeus 58* -— 13 n.a. n.a. 

Hides and skins ........... 76 + 6 +3 + 9 
Cotton piece-goods........ 51* + 12 n.a. n.a. 

D6 ch cwiciweesictenceevs 58 — 4 + 6 + 2 


TOTAL, including items not 
shown separately but ex- 


cluding Middie East oil.... 4,036 +227 —31 « +196 
* First nine months only. 


The accompanying table shows that the excellent wool 
market in the early part of last year and its subsequent 
weakening was a major influence in the change in the trend 
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of overseas sterling exports last year. Higher wool earnings 
were also largely responsible for the rise in overseas sterling 
area exports for the year as a whole, although the Board of 
Trade’s analysis does not fully explain that rise. The 
figures exclude. Middle East oil but include petroleum 
exports from Brunei and Sarawak and additional shipments 
from there may explain much of the remainder of last year’s 
increase. By the fourth quarter the only other major sterling 
commodities showing strength were sugar, cocoa and jute. 

The trend shown in the fourth quarter’s figures con- 
tinued, and gathered speed this year. The fall in the 
exports of the overseas sterling areas in the early months of 
this year must have been substantial. In the first quarter, 
Australia’s exports were nearly one-third lower in value than 
in the same months of 1956 and South Africa’s exports 
were reduced by 13 per cent. Wool exports from both 
these countries were down by one-third. The initial trade 
returns for this year from New Zealand, Ceylon, and 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland likewise show a fall in exports. 
Although the fall in prices accounts for much, it does not 
explain the whole of the drop. There are clear signs in 
these trade returns of a recession in world trade. 


LOMBARD STREET TACTICS 


Volte-Face in Bill Rates 


AST week’s Treasury bill tender produced an abrupt 
z reversal of the fall in bill rates that had been almost 
continuous since the beginning of this year. The average 
rate recoiled from £§ Is. 1.93d. to £§ 3s. 10.81d. per cent. 
The apparent justification for this movement lay in the 
weakening of sterling during the first few days of the 
London bus strike ; and hence in the market argument that 
the long-discussed further reduction of Bank rate would 
have to wait upon a clearing of the horizon on the wages 
front. But it is far from sure that any real change of 
trend in rates is taking place ; purely tactical influences 
have played a very large part in the bill tenders in each 
of the past three weeks. 

The key to these tenders, as indeed to most tenders, 
lies in the efforts of the discount market to outwit the so- 
called “‘ outside” tenderers. At the end-April tender, the 
discount market unexpectedly halted the progressive increase 
in its bid that had marked the four tenders following the 
reduction of Bank rate to 6 per cent on March 2oth. In 
censequence, the “ outside” applicants paid more than was 
necessary. Then, in the following week, in order to maintain 
its share of the bills, the discount market brought its agreed 
bid approximately into line—raising its price for 91-day bills 
by 9d. per cent and securing roughly 45 per cent of its total 
applications (including a full allotment of the 92-day bills in 
that week’s issue). Last week, by reducing its agreed price 
by 1s. per cent, the market again took the outside com- 
petitors by surprise ; they apparently paid much the same 
as in the previous week, since the average rate of discount 
on the whole issue was almost 1s per cent below the dis- 
count rate equivalent (§} per cent) of the agreed bid. At 
that bid the discount houses secured only 20 per cent of 
their applications—an exceptionally small allotment. In 
these circumstances there is clearly a possibility that the 
pendulum may swing again. Demand for bills remains 
strong. At last week’s tender total applications reached 
£447.6 million ; this, with one exception, was the biggest 
tender in recent years. 
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Research in Industry 


HE first report of the re-organised council of the 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
covers fourteen months, from November, 1956, to last 
December, in which much hard thinking has been done 
about the value of the department to industry today. When 
it was founded 40 years ago, the DSIR carried a scientific 
torch for industry ; now industry’s laboratories dwarf the 
department’s. It was built up on research associations 
founded in the days when the scientists’ most important 
tools were the test tube and the bunsen burner. The tempo 
of modern industrial research is very different. 

The council is making a valiant attempt to shake out 
the old organisation and give it a new lease of life. Its 
efforts may or may not succeed, but a start has been made 
on three of the bigger research stations dealing with timber, 
food and fuel research respectively. All of the work done in 
these three that overlaps that of other organisations has 
been cut out. Responsibilities that can be more suitably 
taken by other organisations will go, too—for example an 
attempt is being made to persuade the Agricultural Research 
Council to take over the DSIR’s Low Temperature Research 
Station. In principle, the idea is to leave the DSIR’s own 
stations with work for which they are the only appropriate 
organisations—the report quotes air and water pollution, or 
road research—and with research programmes within their 
limited means. Industry, too, is being urged to take over 
more of the cost of the research associations, at present 
shared by the Government. A week ago Lord Hailsham 
criticised the electrical industry for not giving more financial 
support to its DSIR-sponsored research association—ignor- 
ing the fact that this industry is one of the heaviest spenders 
on research in its own laboratories. How much use 
co-operative research is to an industry depends very much 
on the structure of the industry, and whether firms are able 
and willing to do their own. The tone of the Council’s 
report suggests that this one is the type of association that 
the DSIR is minded to wind up. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Questions at Scarborough 


EMBERS of the Building Societies Association meeting 
M in Scarborough this week have seen the end of Mr 
Fred Bentley’s memorable chairmanship and the beginning 
of that of Mr Alexander Meikle (the Woolwich general 
manager). They have again had the benefit of the Chief 
Registrar’s report, produced as usual just in time for the 
conference. From outside the conference precincts, too, the 
most important non-member, Mr Algernon Denham, Presi- 
dent of the Halifax, has produced his society’s quarterly 
figures to remind members of yet another problem. 

The salient figures of the Chief Registrar’s report are 
-summarised in the table below. Last year, though difficult, 
turned out well. Only twice had the sum advanced on 
mortgage been exceeded. One point of warning comes 
from Sir Cecil Crabbe’s report. Most mortgage deeds con- 
tain power by the lending society to vary the interest rate. 
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But the Registrar will not register a new rule providing for 
power to change the rate charged to borrowers unless that 
power is confined to cases where it is consistent with the 


1955 1956 1957 
(£000) 

Mortgage Assets.........0005 1,752 1,879 2,026 
Investments (book value)..... 240 275 304 
CN sic vesnuseckekiesessssou 57 60 59 
GE widicsscnaucaucresencess 16 16 19 
MOE cGcwhcacdeouassescekes 2,065 2,230. 2,408 
WUNUOG 650s ks nd caascause seas 1,732 1,909 2,079 
eT err re 217 193 189 
RNIN 6 5c ci canesaeuewnes 96 101 108 
NIE Sood oa as cukesenaws 21 26 33 
Advanced on Mortgage....... 394 335 371 
Shares subscribed............ 377 378 391 
Shares withdrawn ........... 223 256 285 


mortgage deed. Nor can the power to vary interest rates 
be created by a transfer of engagements from one society 
to another. 

At first glance a net rate of share interest of 3} per cent 
(equal to £6 Is. 9d. gross at the standard rate) looks attrac- 
tive. Money, it may be thought, should be flowing in freely 
from investors. Quarterly figures from the Halifax society 
for the three months ended April 30th show that even in 
the 7 per cent atmosphere that governed most of that period 
it did indeed flow in well but that it also flowed out in 
unusual volume. The growth of the society continued; its 
total assets rose by {10.7 million to £354.7 million (3.1 per 
cent). The inflow from investors was £22.6 million (against 
£21.5 million in the corresponding months of last year). 
But withdrawals jumped from {12.4 million to £15.2 
million, so that net investment was only £7.4 million, 
against {9.1 million and was indeed the lowest figure since 
the Halifax society moved on to interest parity with its 
competitors two years ago. The smaller pay packet with less 
Overtime money in it must be the answer. 

Another problem is now engaging the attention of 
building society men—reserve ratios. Mr Fred Bentley’s 
presidential address emphasised the drop in the average 
reserve ratio over the past decade from 6.03 per cent of 
total assets in 1948 to 4.44 per cent last year. As he pointed 
out, over that period the association has not altered its 
recommendation that the ideal is § per cent. And though 
he did not make the point, the true figure, if investment 
depreciation were deducted from the reserves before the 
calculation was made, would almost certainly have been 
lower for the latest two years of the decade. Mr Bentley’s 
proposal—and it is difficult to see an alternative—is that 
next time the structure of interest rates is revised the margin 
between interest charged and interest paid should be 
widened, so that societies may add more adequately to 
reserves. a 


VEHICLE TESTS 


Avoiding Abuse ? 


HE main point of interest in the further details the 
Government has now published about its plans for 
vehicle tests lies in the safeguards it will be relying upon 
to prevent the kind of abuse that has arisen in other coun- 
tries—where garages have also been used to conduct these 
tests and have made quite a good living out of repairs 
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‘Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 
LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 
"can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 
TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
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at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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S4 Ig fly superbly 


all over the world 


Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 

. . such meticulous maintenance, such strict 
schedule-keeping . . . more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 

Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 


ask your Travel Agent— 


he knows SS a iy 
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BP MAPS 


DPS ESS 


A new township 


SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the 
main port of Western Australia, is Australia’s 
biggest refinery - Kwinana - owned and operated 
by one of the British Petroleum group of 
companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the 
gum trees and casuarinas of the Australian bush. 
Named Medina, it has been built by the Western 
Australian authorities as the first part of a large 
new town to house many thousands of people 
whose livelihood will be mainly bound up with oil. 

This new town has been planned not only for 


THE 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 


eS 


Children of Medina, the new township near £ 
Kwinana Refinery, outside their splendid a 
e «e ‘ modern school. 





personnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for 
employees of the new industries attracted to the 
area by the building of the refinery, with its 
ready supply of fuel oil and other products. 

Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can 
now process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. 
Important new plant is at present being added 
to meet Australia’s ever increasing demand for 
oil products. 

In Australia,as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
Company plans the future by taking practical 
steps today. 
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found “necessary” in the vehicles they say do not come 
up to scratch. Many car and motor cycle owners, especially 
the ones running the older types that are to be brought first 
into the testing scheme, are not large customers for garages 
doing repair work—they either tackle it themselves or 
simply do not repair their vehicles. The Ministry of Trans- 
port opted to rely mainly upon the garage trade for its 
testing stations, rather than upon local authorities or its 
own stations such as the one at Hendon, because of the cost 
of setting up and running a chain of Government places, 
each with the range of facilities needed. 

The safeguards spelled out in this week’s white paper* 
fall into three parts. First, a testing station can lose its 
authorisation if the way it is being run is “ unsatisfactory in 
any way.” Among the specific requirements each station 
must observe, it is obliged to keep full records of each test 
it does, the result, any repairs it does to a vehicle it has 
tested, and the charge levied for those repairs. These 
records, and the premises, are to be “ regularly inspected 
by technical officers of the Ministry.” Secondly, a motorist 
whose vehicle has been failed can appeal, within two weeks, 
and if his appeal is successful he will get back all or part 
(why possibly only part ?) of the 25s. he has to send in with 
the appeal. The third safeguard seems, however, to strike 
more directly at the root of possible abuse. An owner 
will not be obliged to have repairs to his “ failed ” vehicle 
carried out at the garage that tested it. He will be able to 
drive it away (failure of the test only precludes renewal of 
the annual excise licence ; it will not operate to keep a 
legally licensed vehicle off the road) and the motorist can 
have the repairs done elsewhere or decide to do them him- 
self. If, moreover, he returns his car, van, or motor cycle 
for re-testing, or repair and re-testing, within a fortnight, 
or has the repairs done at another testing station, he will be 
able to have a free second test. These precautions might be 
sufficient to keep sharp practice out of this business of test- 
ing: at least it seems difficult at this stage, with no actual 
experience in this country of official vehicle tests, to see any 
obvious loopholes. 


COAL 


Unsold Stocks 


ROM the beginning of the year to the end of April, 
F stocks of coal in Britain have come down by about 
3 million tons: but this seasonal reduction has been 
entirely in the stocks distributed among consumers and 
merchants. The National Coal Board still has more than 
9 million tons of unsold coal in stocks at its own pitheads 
and opencast sites, in spite of the fact that production in 
the first-four months of this year was 2} million tons lower 
than a year before. In the first two months of this year 
the country used significantly less coal, in spite of the 
fact that average temperatures were much colder than in 
the exceptionally mild winter of early 1957. Since then, 
inland consumption has turned upwards ; but exports have 
fallen by about half, and the Board’s sales have been 
lower than in the same months of last year. 

The miners did not work on Saturdays, nor will they 
for the rest of the summer at least; and adult recruitment 
has ceased. These measures are not likely to reduce pro- 
duction quite to the levels of declining summer consump- 
tion ; coal stocks will presumably rise from now on, though 


* Periodic Vehicle Tests. HMSO. Cmnd 430. 
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not as much as usual, and since customers are certainly not 
short of fuel the extra coal will accumulate in the board’s 
stocks. These cost the board 13s. 6d. a ton in the first 
full year they are on the ground, to cover the extra 
handling charge, the cost of space, and the interest on 
the working capital they tie up: in later years, only a few 
shillings a year. 


A Surfeit in Europe 


RITISH small coals, now readily available for export to 
the Continent, find no trace of the hungry market that 
urgently wanted, but could not get, increased exports of 
British coal in the immediate postwar years. The demand 
for coal on the Continent has been affected, as it has in 
Britain, by mild weather and slackening industrial activity, 
and—to a greater extent than in Britain—by rapidly rising 
sales of fuel oil. 

American coal, contracted for on a long-term basis when 
continental demand was rising fast and Britain could not 
supply, has helped to push up pithead stocks in the Ruhr 
to uncomfortable levels, and the sharp fall in transatlantic 
coal freight rates, which brought the single voyage rate down 
from 100 shillings a ton in January to 2§ shillings a ton in 
December means that American coal shipped under one- 
year contracts can now sell even in the Ruhr for less than 
Ruhr coal. Low freights have also made Polish coal much 
more competitive in Western Europe, where some grades 
are now being offered at 30 shillings a ton below the 
British home price. ; 

Imports of fuel oil, as well as coal, have gained from low 
freight rates, and are making sharp inroads into traditional 
coal markets, especially in Germany, where a sixfold increase 
in the consumption of fuel oil has occurred in little more 
than four years. Caribbean fuel oil is now selling in Ger- 
many at a lower price per ton than Ruhr coal, without any 
allowance for the higher calorific value of oil. And supplies 
of fuel oil will become more ample still as deliveries are 
made under recent trade agreements which provide for 
increasing exports of Russian crude and fuel oils to 
Germany and France. The Coal Board has recently sold 
some coal to Argentina, and has managed to sell smalls in 
Ireland against Polish competition (where, indeed, these 

Continued on page 625 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 


motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 
THE SWEDISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM HEAVY COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE INDUSTRY 


THE NEW ZEALAND MARKET FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLES AND TRACTORS 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
WORLD EXPORTS OF VEHICLES 
WORLD TRADE IN PASSENGER CARS 

For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48. 
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Pensions from the Firm 


ag and three-quarter million people 
(7 million men and 1} million 
women) have some provision for 
pensions to boost their rights under 
national insurance. Of this total about 
five million people are provided for 
under the private pension schemes of 
firms. The remainder are covered under 
the schemes of the public services, in- 
cluding the armed forces, and those of 
the nationalised industries. 

The Survey of the Government 
Actuary* from which these figures are 
taken thus suggests that nearly half the 
employed men in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland have an interest in an 
occupational pension scheme. The figure 
is an estimate based on a sample drawn by 
the Government Actuary which showed 
8.1 million people—4.3 million in private 
schemes, 1.5 million in nationalised 
industry and 2.3 million in public 
service—covered at the end of 1956, and 
allows for probable growth since. 

Clearly ample opportunity for the 
further development of occupational 
pension schemes remains. That in itself 
is a challenge to those who believe that 
the best answer to political pressures 
which would make the state scheme ever 
more burdensome and less solvent is 
to build up industry’s own effort. Some 
gaps in the present pensions coverage 
are painfully obvious. 

Coverage is much higher for men than 
for women, and much higher for the 
salary earner than for the wage earner. 
Even the firms that reported on their 
schemes showed that they covered only 
4.3 million out of 10.2 million employees. 


* Occupational Pension Schemes. HMSO. 
28." 


Coverage runs down steadily from 71 
per cent of salaried men through 38 per 
cent of wage-earning men and 34 per 
cent of salaried women to 23 per cent of 
wage-earning women. Since the 10.2 
million in firms with pension schemes 
(excluding public service and national- 
ised industry) represent about half the 
total privately employed population, the 
national proportion would be lower. 

What do the schemes offer to the 
pensioners? And at what cost? Already 
in 1956 about 300,000 pensioners were 
drawing benefit under private schemes. 
As the schemes mature, the outpayments 
will steadily increase. The pensions 
paid in 1956 were about £50 million, 
averaging about £190 a year in non- 
insured and about £100 a year in insured 
schemes. The public service, where the 
pension tradition has older roots, and 
the nationalised industries, present a 
different picture. There a pensioned 
army of 800,000 was carried in 1956 at a 
cost of £150 million (£188 a head). 

In the private schemes the amount of 
the contributions greatly exceeded the 
pension drawings. Contributions in 1956 
were £246 million, of which employees 
paid £72 million and employers £174 
million. Both the size of the total con- 
tribution and the large excess of the 
employers’ contribution over that of the 
workers, are symptoms of young pension 
schemes. Payments were being made by 
employers not only to supplement in- 
surance company payments in the 
insured schemes, but also to extinguish 
deficiencies, notably those that arose 
from granting existing staff “ back 
service ” rights in new schemes. 

Some of the conclusions based on 
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information from the Inland Revenue 
department are striking: 


Just over half the 4.3 million employees 

covered—53 per cent—were in schemes 
administered by insurance companies 
and only about a quarter of the non- 
insured schemes include a guarantee of 
solvency from the employer. 


At least 44 per cent of the non-insured 
schemes and nearly a third of the insured 
Ones are non-contributory. 


Normal retirement age tends towards 
65 for men and 60 for women. 
Doubtless it has to because those are 
the ages in the state scheme. But a high 
proportion of the insured schemes and 
about half the non-insured ones make 
some provision for earlier retirement. 


Most important of all is the extent to 
which status under a pension scheme is 
portable from job to job. Socially it may 
be desirable that labour should be 
mobile ; and the employees’ interest is 
doubtless to be able to take his pension 
with him. The employer—especially if 
he is paying all or nearly all the pension 
contributions and if he uses a generous 
scheme as a bait when the right sort of 
labour is scarce—may hold the opposite 
view. The picture of what degree of 
portability really is permitted is neces- 
sarily complicated because portability is 
of different kinds. No pension schemes 
deprive the withdrawing contributor of 
his own contributions, even if he has 
been dismissed for fault. Some, but by 
no means all, allow the alternative of a 
deferred annuity representing — those 
contributions. But in the private non- 
insured schemes only about a quarter of 
the members are offered any opportunity 
to benefit from transfer arrangements 
and this is almost invariably at the 
employer’s discretion. Is this not an 
important factor limiting the value of 
non-contributing schemes ? 


MEMBERSHIP OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF PENSION SCHEMES 


Private schemes 


Non- 


Public f 
services’ All 


insured Insured schemes schemes 


Membership (millions) ........ 


24 
Percentages of total membership of each type of scheme : 
largest percentage under each heading in bold type. 


Employees’ Contributions :— 


ME si ceptusechckoesenenee Ad 30 
PRI iio ok cncccacuaes 9 13 
Depending on range in which 
SPP cute tin Ceepencese 2 43 
Percentage of pay : 
Varying with age at entry... 10 esi 
Uniform at all ages* ........ 23 9 
ER ixcuaseenacxcccens 12 5 
100 100 
* Range of percentages of pay.. I-I1 2-10 
Employers’ Contributions :— 
Stated amounts.............. 9 2 
Uniform percentage of pay*.. 17 5 
Cost met in other ways ....... Pa 93 
100 100 


* Range of percentages of pay.. 1}-30 23-12 


Benefit on Normal Retirement 
Pension (with or without lump 
eS ee ee 87 
Lampeum Only ....<<ssecewe 7 
Payable at death only......... 6 
00 


! oS 


3} 8} 


Basis of Pension :— 


Fraction of pay (often one- 
sixtieth or one-eightieth) for 


Private schemes Public 
_Non- services” All 
insured Insured schemes schemes 


each year of service........ 4l 6 74 a4 
21 30 TR GNINIIE a6 5 i nssiccices< 10 7 ie 5 
26 17 i Fixed percentage of final pay. . 8 I 2 
: i Dependent on pay earned 
se 14 throughout service ........ 2 44 14 
| As secured by contributions. . . 8 9 5 
3 4 | CEE cicbhisccénesnnace 18 25 26. 24 
50 PIII h.csaicKcsraenaee< 13 8 ii 6 
a j 100 100 I 
100 100 | = a 
4-63 Benefit on Death in Service :— 
Widow’s annuity .......... 23 a 83 42 
= IN os sks cS ics cen 77 100 17 58 
I 
a. > 00 100 100 100 
100 100 Benefit on Death after Retire- 
5-10 ment :— 
Widow’s annuity .......... 12 2 83 39 
Unexpired guaranteed an- 3 
100 94 nuity instalments ........ 39 75 17 4t 
ea 4 er 16 2 5 
2 No specific benefit stated... 
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Continued from page 623 

smalls are to replace fuel oil): it can still sell anthracite 
abroad at a premium. But these are scattered successes. 
In general, the export market is at its softest since the war. 


COPPER 


Consumers Reject Stabilisation 


T looks as if Sefior Lagarrigue, Chile’s energetic copper 
I envoy-extraordinary, has been unable to convince lead- 
ing copper producers and consumers of the attractions of a 
price stabilisation scheme. A communiqué issued last week 
after the meeting called by the International Wrought Non- 
Ferrous Metals Council said that it was decided that the 
long-term interests of copper could best be served by 
leaving the industry free to look after its own affairs. 
Rejection of the stabilisation plan came as no surprise to 
the London metal trade, where the original proposals had 
been received with scepticism. 

The London meeting was fairly representative of the 
industry. The council itself is an organisation of European 
fabricators and consumers. On the producing side, repre- 
sentatives from Belgium, Canada, Chile and Rhodesia were 
present. Besides discussing and rejecting the Chilean con- 
trol project the meeting considered means of promoting 
copper consumption by extending its uses in industry. 


MANAGEMENT 


Work Study on the Farm 


HE notion of “ work study” as applied to agriculture 
T is liable to conjure up an incongruous image of a 
Bedaux-trained expert, stopwatch in hand, vainly deploring 
the difference between the behaviour of cows going through 
a gate and that of car bodies on a production belt. In fact, 
an interesting pioneer venture just completed, for which 
the credit is shared between Imperial Chemical Industries 
and the Ministry of Agriculture, has shown that work study 
techniques originating in industry are eminently adaptable 
to the farmer’s job. Apart from such purely routine work 
as the packing of horticultural produce (in which, given the 
importance of freshness, improvement is by no means to be 
despised) their is indeed little scope on the land for time and 
motion study in the narrowest sense. There is, however, 
no intrinsic difference between agriculture and industry 
when it comes to the effect, in economising or squandering 
human effort, of well- or ill-laid-out buildings and equip- 
ment; or, for that matter, of work-sequences carefully 
thought out in relation to the human energy and equipment 
available, or carried over haphazard from the days of cheap 
and plentiful hired labour. Despite all technical differences 
the art of management is essentially the same everywhere. 

In animal husbandry in particular—on the face of it a 
decidedly unpromising field—the experience of the work 
study teams has shown that spectacular economies of labour 
can be achieved by comparatively simple changes: in, for 
instance, feeding procedures, as well as by the initially more 
expensive remodelling or actual re-siting of buildings. There 
is particular hope here for that problem child of British 
agricultural policy, the small farmer. He is typically forced 
to rely on family labour (and families, these days, are apt 
to get restive on a dawn-to-dusk regime) or on an absolute 
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minimum of paid help ; he is typically short of capital for 
major building (in spite of improvement grants) or for 
mechanisation ; and he is often, despite a high degree of 
technical ability, little endowed with managerial skills—a 
deficiency which the existing, mainly technical, advisory 
services can do little to remedy. Work study cannot save 
the hopelessly sub-marginal farmer wholly dependent on a 
wildly uneconomic guaranteed price ; but it should help a 
considerable proportion of small farmers to viability. 

So far, only a handful of Ministry of Agriculture 
nominees have passed through the ICI training course, 
which was in any case a once-for-all affair ; and no detailed 
official decision has been taken on the use, and the trans- 
mission to others, of their new expertise. . The welcome 
which they received, not only from farmers but from farm 
workers, shows that this expertise meets a felt want. Applied 
at this point, a small expenditure of public money could 
exert a lot of salutary leverage. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Shops without Buses 


HE immediate effect of the London bus strike was to 
is empty casual shoppers not only out of the West End, 
which might have been expected, but from many suburban 
shops, too. At this time of the year, business depends very 
much on catching the eye of the window shopper ; it is a 
traditionally good period for selling fashions. : But the strike 
has kept the window shoppers at home and those who have 
come up to the shops are “ buying customers,” with definite 
purchases in view. The level of sales in and outside central 
London was noticeably lower than for the corresponding 
week last year and fluctuated according to whether a shop 
was near a tube station. 

It is too early in the summer season to say that sales lost 
last week cannot be made up if the strike ends fairly soon, 
but the loss of business comes at a time when retail trade 
needed a shot in the arm. The Board of Trade reports that 
the value of sales was three per cent higher in the first 
quarter of the year than they were in the corresponding 
period of 1957, a much smaller increase than usual and at 
least half of this increase could be attributed to price 
increases, Electricity showrooms reported lower sales of all 
electrical equipment except water heaters and wash boilers 
(as distinct from washing machines). Changes in purchase 
tax should do something to encourage sales of big household 
equipment, but the Budget did nothing that might stimulate 
sales of clothes, which were only one per cent up in the first 
quarter. 


RUBBER 


Russia Out; Indonesia Batting 


HE London price of spot rubber has come down from 
E around 2s. in the middle of April to 1s. 93d. a Ib. 
The decline may have been triggered off by a legal decision 
in Singapore which cast doubts on the liability of specu- 
lators there to pay their losses. But a lower price level now 
recognises more basic changes. Russia, a heavy buyer in 
London early this year and more recently in the East, seems 
to have stopped buying ; peace moves by the Indonesian 
rebels seem to promise that supplies from that country— 
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often in doubt but never really interrupted—need be in 
doubt no longer. A third minor sentimental influence may 
b: the coming on stream of Europe’s largest synthetic 
rubber plant at Ravenna. The long-term trend is clearly 
in favour of synthetic. As the chairman of the Rubber 
Trade Association pointed out last week the proportion of 
natural to synthetic consumed throughout the world fell 
from 624 in 1955 to 563 last year. If supplies flow freely 
and Russia stands: aside, the depressed state of the US 
automobile industry does not suggest high prices. 

~ With Russia out of the market, the nearby supplies of 
high grade rubber cease to command a premium, and re- 
cently forward rubber has begun to command a small 
premium over near dates. Russia’s dominating influence 
on the London rubber market this year is shown in the 
export figures. UK rubber exports to the Soviet Union for 
January, February and March were 12,117, 13,812 and 
19,119 tons respectively. .Recent purchases have been 
largely in the East ; about 18,000 tons is believed to have 
been taken in April. These figures greatly exceed the 
average Russian takings of around 10,000 tons a month 
over the last two years. 


DIAMONDS 


Strength of the Syndicate 


R HARRY OPPENHEIMER, making his first statement as 
M chairman of De Beers Consolidated, spends little 
time on last year’s achievements of record diamond sales, 
of a gross income of £31.6 million (against £29.8 million) 
and of a maintained dividend of 200 per cent. He looks 
mainly to the future and concludes that though the market 
for diamonds has weakened, the strength of the diamond 
syndicate is unimpaired. That strength is not merely a 
matter of financial resources, impressive though these are. 
At the end of last year De Beers held about £27 million 
in cash and £93 million in gilt-edged securities ; it had 
invested over £52 million in interests other than diamonds ; 
and the gem and industrial marketing companies possessed 
in addition resources of nearly £15 million. 

The demand for gems has fallen off and the central sell- 
ing organisation has reduced the offerings at the sights. 
The market for industrials is “ still very weak ”—it has been 
hit by the American recession, by the cessation of American 
stockpile buying (except for crushing boart) and by a mis- 
calculation by dealers who did not foresee the end of stock- 
piling and now have surplus stock to sell. 

Weakness at this stage merely strengthens the need of 
the members of the syndicate for common shelter ; it is 
those outside the shelter of the syndicate’s umbrella who 
have cause for worry. Mr Harry Oppenheimer points to 
indications that “ uncontrolled ” production in Sierra Leone, 
though still large, is now declining and that Diamond Cor- 
poration Sierre Leone “ increasingly enjoys the confidence 
of the African diggers.” Nor is he worried by the threat 
of competition from the synthetic industrial diamonds 
(equivalent to crushing boart) produced by the General 
Electric Company in the United States. So far, he says, 
there is no question of the synthetic production of better 
grades of industrials and the production of synthetic gems 
1e describes as “ entirely impracticable.” 

Productive capacity of crushing boart in the Belgian 
Congo has been increased, but in present circumstances 
the central selling organisation does not contemplate any 





change of its price for boart; Mr Oppenheimer says he 
“would be very surprised indeed if the synthetics could 
be produced as cheaply as the natural stones.” The syndi- 
cate’s contracts, which run on to 1960, “ will continue to 
work smoothly to the satisfaction of all concerned.” Nor 
is he deterred from extensive and expensive developments 
in the Kleinzee Annex, Namaqualand and Van Rhynsdorp 
districts. 


PLATINUM 


Price Again Cut 


OHNSON MATTHEY AND CO. this week reduced the price 
J of South African platinum from £263 to £25 per troy 
ounce. This followed a weekend cut in the official US price 
by $5 to $67-$70 per troy ounce, as a result of sharply 
reduced demand from the US chemical and electronics 
industries. After heavy offerings in the first quarter of this 
year Russian sales have abated in the past month. The 
state of the “free” market is such that little metal can at 
present be absorbed. The “ free” price at about £22-£223, 


against £27 six months ago, is substantially below the 
official quotation. 


SCRAPPING OLD SHIPS 


Breaking-up Yards Less Busy 


HE long slump in shipping freights, which has recently 

been showing some glimmerings of picking up, has 
not made the breaking-up yards any busier. The owners 
of dry cargo and tanker ships have been more inclined to 
lay up their vessels rather than scrap them. Indeed, until 
the Admiralty announced its recent scrapping programme 
many of the thirty or so ship knacker yards in this country 
had been almost desperately short of work. But most of 
these berths are now reasonably well occupied—for the time 
being at least ; the largest yard, that of Shipbreaking Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a Metal Industries’ subsidiary, at Faslane on the 
Clyde, expects to be busy for the next eighteen months 
dismantling two of the four battleships that the navy has 
decided to do away with. But unless a larger volume of 
merchant tonnage is sold for scrap soon, shipbreakers 
generally expect again to face a rather lean time. 

The immediate problem, however, is not so much that of 
getting ships as of finding a market for the materials that 
are recovered. Roughly four-fifths of the tonnage recovered 
is scrap steel, and the supply of that is no longer short. 
Imports by the steel industry have been cut savagely, but 
stocks have gone on mounting. They are now half as high 
again as a year ago. Scrap supplied by the shipbreakers 
declined from 293,000 tons in 1955 to 225,000 tons in 
1956, and to a lower volume still last year. As the price of 
ships due for breaking up is determined primarily by the 
demand for steel scrap and the level of freight rates, both 
of which are very low, scrapped vessels are now fetching only 
£5 a gross ton or less, against £20 a gross ton or more as 
recently as two years ago. 

But this fall in ship prices has still not made the 
breaking up business a paying proposition. The yards 
themselves work on a commission basis under a system 
that has been operating since the early 1940s. The British 
Iron and Steel Corporation puts in the bid for merchant 
vessels due to be scrapped and if it succeeds (should a 
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PROBLEM: 





YALE 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A, 






To meet the demand for more 
efficient high capacity load handling 





so.ution: Vale High Capacity Petrol Trucks 


Provide more visibility ... stability ...and manceuvrability 


New Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks solve 
the problem of heavy load handling. They solve 
it safely, too—by offering an exceptionally 
clear, unobstructed view to the operator. 
Power steering, power brakes and separate 
inching control provide fast cycle operation. 
Low centre of gravity, big pneumatic tyres 
and broad lifting base assure greater load 
stability. Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks 
are available in capacities of 15,000 to 


20,000 Ibs. with choice of fully automatic 
torque transmission, fluid coupling or standard 
transmission. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand 
Lift Trucks are available in currencies of the 
Free World. All are built to the same high 
quality standards, no matter where you buy 
them. Let your Yale Sales and Service Rep- 
resentative help select the Yale Truck best 
suited to your requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 





Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK  saint-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE « MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 








foreign bidder quote a higher price for a ship registered 
under the British flag the Ministry of Transport usually 
grants the necessary permission for the ship to be exported) 
it then allocates the vessel to one of the breaking-up yards 
and arranges for the disposal of the recovered material, 
meeting the loss on the whole transaction. This system 
arose out of the need to preserve all indigenous sources of 
scrap steel, and the corporation is still obliged to sell the 
recovered steel—which on average amounts to between a 
half and three-fifths of the gross tonnage—in this country 
at the controlled price. This is still some way below the 
world price, which often gives foreign knackers an edge in 
bidding for vessels. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Sir Robert Hall and Sir Leslie Rowan of the Treasury 
are now engaged in Washington in a renewal of the discus- 
sions on which they embarked last February. 


* * * 


Apologies are due to the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Corporation for the misnomer in a business note 
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An issue of $150 million International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 33 per cent Ten-Year Bonds 
is being made at par by an underwriting group of 179 invest- 
ment firms and commercial banks headed jointly by Morgan 
Stanley and Company and The First Boston Corporation. 


* * * 


The Minister of Transport has announced that the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation is considering reopening 
services to South America in 1960, using Comet IVs. British 
operators have not flown on this route since the Tudors were 
withdrawn from service, partly because BOAC. lacked the 
aircraft but also because neither the corporation nor the 
independent operators, who have been free for several years 
to bid for traffic rights on this route, had formed a particu- 
larly optimistic estimate of the volume of traffic. 


* * x 


Following a meeting of principal creditors, Pena Industries 
has petitioned for compulsory winding up. The petition will 
be heard on June 9th, application for the immediate appoint- 
ment of the Official Receiver as provisional liquidator 








































on page 430 of the issue of May 3rd. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


oo potentialities in the miulti- 
ples, whether they trade for cash as 
does Marks and Spencer or also on credit 
terms like the big drapery and furniture 
combines, are not exhausted. Marks and 
Spencer’s results for the year to March 
31st show that. Sales by the Marks 
and Spencer stores rose by 4 per cent, 
from £125 million to £130 million, and, 
thanks to modernisation and rationalisa- 
tion policies, gross profits from these 
sales rose by over 10 per cent, from 
£12,806,029 to £14,142,665, although in 
the last few weeks of the period some 
prices had been cut. Shareholders are 
not forgotten: the ordinary dividend is 
raised from 30 to 324 per cent. 

But that does not imply that growth 
will not be checked by a fall in con- 
sumers’ income. And if growth con- 
tinues its pace may change. The thin 
yield of 3.9 per cent on the 5s. “A” 
ordinary shares at 41s. 9d. suggests that 
some investors still expect the pace to 
be rapid. But must there not be some 
slowing down even for such a well man- 
aged concern as Marks and Spencer ? 
The multiples were until recently in- 
creasing their share of total trade at the 
expense of the department stores and 
the co-operatives, but these stores are 
anxious to win back some of their lost 
trade and competition between the 
multiples themselves is fierce. In this 
struggle, it may be that Marks and 
Spencer found that it was aiming a little 
too high for custom and lowered its 
prices accordingly. And how far is it 








having been refused. 


becoming necessary to employ the device 
of the “loss leader” to attract cus- 
tomers ? 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 


OOTS PURE DRUG, as a retail chemist, 

trades in quite a different range of 
goods, but as a multiple is not unlike 
Marks and Spencer. It also devotes much 
attention to layout and appearance ; it 
is a big manufacturer of its own wares. 
Its, growth prospects have proved attrac- 
tive to investors. This year they have 
no cause for complaint. Profits in the 
year to March 31st advanced, before tax, 
from £4,553,998 to £5,178,510 and, after 
tax, from £1,990,828 to £2,095,176. The 
ordinary dividend is raised from 16 to 
18 per cent. That increase had already 
been discounted and in proposing (sub- 
ject to CIC consent) a one for four scrip 
issue the directors say the issue “ carries 
no implications as regards future divi- 
dends.” On the new dividend the §s. 
ordinary shares at 21s. 43d. yield only 
4.2 per cent, for—again like Marks and 
Spencer—a big discount has been put on 
future growth. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


HROGMORTON STREET seemed pleased 

with the 1957 results of Rolls-Royce, 
for the £1 ordinary stock units were 
marked up by 9d. to 89s. 6d. As was 
forecast when the two for seven rights 
issue of ordinary stock was made, the 
dividend is left unchanged at 20 per cent 
on the increased capital. Investors cannot 
have expected anything better, but the 
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dividend yield of £4 9s. per cent implies 
that they do expect an expanding return 
from the group’s massive capital pro- 
gramme—and expect it soon. 

At the moment the emphasis is still 
on capital development. Last year gross 
revenue from sales, royalties and invest- 
ment income rose from £80.6 million to 
£91.8 million. But costs of all kinds 
also rose—from £72.3 million to £82.1 
million (within which depreciation went 
up from £1,869,051 to £2,217,677). In 
addition, research and development ex- 
penditure increased from £3,005,663 to 
£4,331,349 with the result that gross 
profits merely crept upwards from 
£5,330,543 to £5,370,334 and net profits 
from £2,130,543 to £2,320,334.° From 
the net profit, £1,194,089 (against 
£1,267,109) was retained in the business. 
Indeed, to buttress capital development 
and research, the group held back in all 
about £7.7 million (against £6.1 million) 
in addition to the £10 million proceeds 
of the rights issue. The capital pro- 
gramme is the base for increasing turn- 
over and Bolls-Royce remains the 
strongest of all the companies connected 
with the aircraft industry. But if bigger 
sales are not eventually reflected in bigger 
dividends, investors will grow restive. 


VICKERS 


ssy~or the first time . . . since 1912 no 

new aircraft was under develop- 
ment for military service.” That 
sentence in Vickers’ report epitomises 
the changing pattern of the group’s 
activities. It was prepared for the 
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change and before the cuts in military 
aircraft and other defence orders came, 
the directors had been concentrating on 
commercial orders—in particular for 
civil aircraft but also for the group’s 
shipyards, engineering factories and steel 
works. Their foresight has paid well: 
last year, despite the running down of 
defence orders, the group’s sales ex- 
panded from £163,379,000 to 
£202,841,000 and trading profits from 
£12,665,000 to £14,263,000. 

In becoming less dependent upon the 
Government contracts, Vickers has had 
also to become financially more self- 
reliant. For a time it had to rely on 
bank overdrafts (on which last year it 
paid over £1 million in interest) but in 
October it launched its unhappily timed 
twin issue of ordinary stock and deben- 
ture stock. The calls have now been 
made and through these issues and 
through profit retentions (which in- 
cluded last year a provision of over £3 
million, against £2 million, for develop- 
ment expenditure) Vickers has solved its 
immediate capital problem. 

Compared with some other aircraft 
companies, Vickers is happily placed: it 
made the transition from defence to civil 
orders in good time and it has got its 
appeal to the capital market behind it. 
But it has emerged in a new form in a 
world, as the directors recognise, where 
“highly competitive conditions - are 
likely to persist and, perhaps, be intensi- 
fied in the period immediately ahead.” 
And there has been some slowing down 
in the flow of new orders—for ships as 
well as for Viscounts, Vickers can now 
show orders on hand worth nearly £400 
million, but it is the future trend of 
orders for Vanguards and VC ros that 
investors will watch. On the assump- 
tion of a full year’s dividend of Io per 
cent on the increased ordinary capital 
the £1 units (now standing at 30s. 6d., 
compared with the rights issue price of 
338.) yield £6 11s. per cent. That is a 
wait-and-see yield. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


r may not be relevant to compare the 
much smaller company, Bristol Aero- 
plane, with Vickers. But it is a com- 
parison that investors will make ; indeed, 
the yield of 10.4 per cent offered by 
the ros. ordinary units of Bristol, stand- 
ing at 9s. 743d.xd., on the maintained 
dividend of 10 per cent, suggests that 
they -have already made it. Bristol 
Aeroplane has not found the transition 
from military orders and development 
aid from the Government to dependence 
on a highly competitive market for civil 
aircraft comfortable: the chairman, Sir 
Reginald Verdon Smith, says that orders 
for Britannias are “shorter than we 
would wish” and the company has had 
io meet “exceptional” expenditure in 
curing the icing troubles of the aircraft 
and in paying compensation to BOAC 
for delays in delivery. 

Bristol Aeroplane has seen its financial 
problem grow during the year. At the 
end of 1956 the group had a bank over- 
draft of about £8 million. Early in the 
year the company made arrangements to 
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issue £6 million of 6 per cent debenture 
stock “but events combined to make 
such a public issue inappropriate.” This 
stock was deposited with the company’s 
bankers as collateral security for the 
overdraft. By the end of last year the 
overdraft had grown to nearly £13.4 
million and the group paid over 
£900,000—nearly as much as Vickers— 
in interest to its bankers. Sir Reginald 
says that the group’s future operations 
will require permanent capital and the 
“first opportunity will be taken to 
increase the capital in a suitable manner.” 
The outcome of this formidable task is 
of more moment to investors now than 
that the fact that deliveries rose last year 
from £51 million to £56 million and 
that orders on hand amounted to £125 
million (including £61 million for 
Britannias). F 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


y declaring a final of Ir per cent, 
compared with 7} per cent in 1956, 
the directors of Dunlop Rubber have 
restored the ordinary dividend to 14 per 
cent—the level from what it was cut to 
Io per cent in 1956. After the announce- 
ment the Ios. stock units rose 1s, 73d., 
to stand at 17s. 74d.xd. and to yield 
£7 19s. per cent. Anything short of 14 
per cent could not have been justified in 
the face of the 1957 trading results. Last 
year’s trading profit of £19,859,864 com- 
pares with £15,094,662 in 1956 and with 
the more normal figure of £17,508,519 
earned in 1955. The group’s net income 
after tax has risen sharply from 
£2,734,547 to £4,144,606 and the net 
dividend absorbs only £1,558,557 of it. 

Moreover the gathering strength of 
the recovery in the motor industry, 
Dunlop’s biggest customer, is reflected 
in the trend of half yearly trading profits 
which over the last two _ calendar 
years has run as follows: £5,730,000 ; 
£9,360,000; £9,420,000 ; and £10,440,000. 
This should breed short-term  con- 
fidence. For the long-term much 
depends on Dunlop’s capital investment 
and research programme and in par- 
ticular on its participation in the syn- 
thetic rubber factory at Fawley. 


BURMAH OIL 


NVESTORS regard the £1 ordinary 

shares of Burmah Oil as an indirect 
route into British Petroleum and 
“ Shell” Transport, in both of which 
Burmah is a big shareholder. The income 
from its investments of £8,517,208 in 
1957 (against £8,018,336) is higher than 
the company’s trading profit of 
£6,241,411 (against £7,584,750). The 
quoted investments have a market value 
of £140} million (against £212? 
million at the end of 1956). The figure 
does not include the company’s new 
Shell shares, though it exercised its 
rights. It passed its rights in the British 
Petroleum convertible debenture issue 
to its own shareholders. 

In its trading business in India, Pakis- 
tan and Burma the company’s affairs pre- 
sent a mixed picture. Last year its sales 
in these areas increased—as did the sale 
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of natural gas by Sui Gas Transmission 
in which Burmah Oil has an interest— 
but, because of the Suez crisis, the cost 
of obtaining crude oil and petroleum 
products rose even though most of the 
company’s supplies come from East of 
Suez. Profits therefore fell. 

The company and the Government of 
India have reached agreement on the 
development of the Nahorkatiya, Hugri- 
jan and Moran areas in Assam. A rupee 
company, Oil India Private, has been 
formed, with Burmah Oil owning two 
thirds and the Indian Government one 
third of the equity. The refineries will 
be government sponsored and arrange- 
ments have been made to link the first 
of them (expected to come on stream in 
1961) with the oil fields by a 280 mile 
pipeline. The pipeline will be financed 
by a loan and Burmah Oil will provide 
up to £10 million towards the sterling 
element of its cost. 

On the dividend, at 2s. 7d. tax free, 
the ordinary stock at 69s. 44d. yields just 
under 6} per cent. 


SEARS HOLDINGS 


= yield on the “A” ordinary shares 
of Sears Holdings—9.4 per cent at 
12s. on the maintained dividend of 
22} per cent—suggests that investors are 
not expecting Mr Charles Clore to 
provide them with big growth this 
year. At some point he had to pause in 
the building of his industrial empire 
and take stock. The uncertain economic 
outlook seems to have prompted him to 
do so now. Thus, even though the Sears 
empire holds £5,350,000 in cash, Mr 
Clore speaks of the need to conserve 
resources, to wait for “a more favour- 
able opportunity” for expanding the 
group either here or in North America, 
and to hold down the dividend so as to 
retain adequate resources for “ the future 
maintenance and development” of the 
businesses already controlled by Sears 
Holdings. 

Mr Clore can consolidate his empire 
on a firm base, as the latest comparison 
in gross profits shows: 


1956 1957 
£ £ 
British Shoe ........ 2,809,000 3,078,000 
Bentley Group...... 1,843,000 2,082,000 
Other interests ..... 1,498,000 1,526,000 
WN wividscwaded 6,150,000 6,686,000 


The group’s boot and shoe interests con- 
tinued to do well but now it seems that 
the shops are earning smaller margins of 
profits at a lower level of trade. Furness 
Shipbuilding’s results were better and 
Mr Clore notes with satisfaction the 
company’s big order books. Alexander 
Findlay, makers of structural steels, 
earned bigger profits last year and it has 
a good order book, though it may be 
affected ultimately by the downturn in 
constructional activity. But the earnings 
of Parmeko, makers of electrical trans- 
formers, have fallen. So too did the 
profits of SMT Sales and of Shaw and 
Kilburn, who received “an inadequate 
supply of vehicles from Vauxhall 
Motors” last year. An encouraging 
sign is that the Bentley Group, manu- 
facturing knitting machines, continues 
to hold a full order book. 
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Mr Clore believes that shareholders 
will “have no cause for complaint” in 
this year’s outturn. But shareholders 
should also note that the more ambitious 
development plans for Furness Ship- 
building have been shelved and that Mr 
Clore has begun to question the advan- 
tages of having the motor distributing 
interests tied so closely to a single 
supplier, 


RICHARD COSTAIN 


iy the past quarter of a century, 
Sir Richard Costain has made the 
business that bears his name one of the 
most powerful contracting companies in 
the world. At home Richard Costain 
owns Dolphin Square, where as a good 
landlord it is offering sitting tenants new 
seven-year leases at the now moderate 
price of 2.3 times the gross rateable 
value. The backlog of repairs will 
absorb all the increased rent income this 
year. But about 60 per cent of the 
business is overseas, and includes the 
European township for the Kariba 
project (finished ahead of time), an £18 
million oil terminal at Kargh Island in 
the Persian gulf, a harbour for £4 million 
at Barbados, the extension to the Tjora 
“B” power station in Nigeria, the 
hospital at Ibadan, which is the largest 
in Africa, and the hospital at Kitwe, the 
second largest. Against the background 
of an order book which rose last year to 
£28 million the consolidated balance 
sheet total of £10.3 million was small 
beer. As a matter of policy the company 
finances a fair part on borrowed money 
of which it was using on December 31st 
£3-5 million, including £1.9 million of 
bank loans. 

Recently the business seemed to be 
attracting the eye of take-over bidders. 
The £1 ordinary shares, 45s. last year, 
recently rose to 80s. But there are 
reasons in the small central team per- 
sonally attached to Sir Richard and 
in the enormous value of business at any 
moment under negotiation that might 
make any bidder think twice about 
violent changes. If those who bought 
the shares a few months ago now 
hold them as an investment they 


COMPANY | AFFAIRS 


need not feel disappointed. The gross 
profit is up from £425,509 to £526,851, 
its dividend from 10 per cent to 17} 
per cent, and a one for one scrip 
issue has been announced. The shares 
now at 76s. xd. yield 4.6 per cent. Does 
the future justify that yield? Or has the 
fear of the bidders provoked the divi- 
dend increase? Though Sir Richard 
reports “very competitive prices” in 
civil engineering and declines to make 
estimates for the future, the conser- 
vative policies of the past amply justify 
some loosening of the purse strings. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


a multiple group secured a further 
increase in turnover in the year to 
February 1st. It was a genuine increase 
based on bigger sales by established 
shops as well as the automatic increase 
arising from the opening of new shops 
and branches. The increase was more 
than sufficient to offset the rise in costs, 
so that trading profits rose from 
£6,294,939 to £7,131,877 enabling the 
directors to leave the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 323 per cent on the capital 
as increased by a IO per cent scrip 
issue. These bigger sales seem to have 
been achieved more through the use of 
short term credits and other forms of 
instalment buying in which business 
has increased than through hire purchase 
business (which the chairman, Sir Brian 
Mountain, says was “ maintained ” over 
the year); the group’s debtors have risen 
from £6,081,089 to £6,795,769. 

Further growth in turnover may be 
harder to achieve now that the 
reconstruction programme is nearing 
completion—with less than 70 shops 
remaining to be converted. So far this 
year sales have been maintained, the 
fall in the sales of fashion goods being 
more than offset by “increases in other 
businesses.” Sir Brian knows that the 
multiples “would be affected by any 
growth in unemployment and consequen- 
tial reduction of spending power,” but 
the “proposal to create £5 million of an 
unsecured loan stock, bears witness to 
his willingness to bag more business 
when he judges the time right. At 24s. 
the 5s. ordinary stock yields 6.8 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


April30 May 14 June 4 
May 13 June 3 June 17 
May 20 June 10 June 24 





— firmer conditions prevailed in 
the market as the railway negotiations 
progressed ; small gains were made and 
held despite the political troubles over- 
seas, but oil stocks suffered a sharp 
reverse that more than wiped out earlier 
gains. Government securities recovered 
ground lost last Thursday, but the rally 
was not based firmly enough to make 
much impression on the heavy losses 
suffered in the previous week. Short- 
dated stocks slipped back under the 
influence of the rise in the Treasury 
bill rate. 

The preliminary statement from 
Dunlop helped a small advance in 
industrial stocks on Monday, but the 
rally failed to go farther, The Economist 
indicator improving 1.1 to 182.4. 
Breweries attracted support, Threlfall’s 
advancing 3s. 9d. to Sos. 6d. xd on the 
increase in dividend, but Flowers eased 
to 11s. ro}d. on the resignation of the 
chairman. Eastwoods lost 1s. ro$d. on 
the cut in dividend, but John Mowlem 
jumped to 63s. 9d. xd on the satisfactory 
results. Motor shares weakened on the 
strike at the Pressed Steel Works, but 
showed little net change over the week. 
ACV declined to 33s. 13d. on the divi- 
dend reduction, and Raleigh lost 1s. 6d. 
to 26s. roid. xd on consideration of the 
trading outlook. Aircraft shares eased on 
the Minister’s statement on the future of 
the industry. Among textiles, Crosses 
and Heatons fell 1s. 73d. to ros. xd on 
the dividend cut, but tobacco shares 
were consistently better, Gallaher im- 
proving Is. to 26s. 7$d., while the new 
loan stock established a premium of }. 

British Petroleum fell 6s. 3d. on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but was only 
1s. 103d. lower on balance. Shell fell 
6s. ro$d. to 138s. 9d. and Royal Dutch 
Iis to 16i's. Kaffirs returned to favour 
and made persistent gains throughout 
the week until Thursday, but platinum 
shares eased on the price cut. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
“*The Economist” Indicator 


| | 
1958 | ndicator® | Yield % 1958 1957 


167-9 | 6-83 
Bases :—* 1953= 100. 


INDICATORS 


High | Low | High | Low 


| io | 225-0 | 171-2 


186-8 | 166-1 | 225-0 
| (Apr. 16) | (Feb. 26) | (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 


** Financial Times” Indices 


} Fixed | 23% 


Ord. 
| Yield 


|Bargains 
|Consols 1958 1957 
Int.f Yield | Marked 


High | 

172-4 . 
(Apr. 16)| (July 9) 

Low Low 

154-4. | 159-0 
(Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


¢ 1928—100. 





t july I, 1935=100. 
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Prices, | 


| 
} 
| 


High | 


29/- | 
44/- | 
30/- | 
41/6 | 
41/9 | 
63/9 
35/- 
49/3 


16/- | 
132/61 
101/3 
41} 














Prices, 1958 
High Low 
98% 96 +; 
95 #7 ts 90% 
991% | 99% 
99 998 
9833 | 974 
98 96 } 
96 33 93 *& 
98 95 * 
99 33 95 i 
88 it | 835 
81} 173 
89} 863 
78} 75 
94} 883 
88% 843 
81} 78% 
13 69% 
1013 993 
83 782 
93} 914 
85 81% 
763 71} 
15 fs 703 
100 984 
645 60 
71} 643 
14% 69% 
68} 634 
66 % 62% 
58} 543 
51% 46} 
49 i 463 
95 % 90} 
75% 72% 
712} 683 
853 823 
16 12% 
86} 82 % 
822 79} 
653 60 % 
15} 2 ts 
84k | 79} 
663 | 60433 


Prices, 1958 


“Hig th 






a 3 
E toe 


83 


Prices, 1958 
High Low 
29/- | 28/- 
44/- | 39/9 
3)/- | 27/6 
41/6 | 35/6 
41/9 | 41/3 
63/9 | 57/6 
35/- 29/6 
49/3 40/9 
16/- 666 
132/6 (113/9 
101/3 86/3 
41} | 38} 
35/3 31/- 
23/1} 19/7} 
40/9 | 3T7/- 
85/6 75/6 
14/4} 9/73 
8/1} | 6/75 
37/1} | 31/9 
30/9 24/9 
44/9 39 /- 
93/- | 82/9 
8/1} | 6/103 





* Ex dividend. 
(6) Final dividend. 
(m) On 13%. 
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+ Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(n) On 20 %. 





LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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t Assumed average life approx. 9} years. 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 















































































BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | Net | Gross , 
AND May | May | wield, | Yield, Last Two | ORDINARY ue 
GUARANTEED t 14, 1958 May 14, (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1958 
STOCKS 1958 | 1958 ; 1958 
War Loan 3%....1955-59) 98% | 98% | 19 % 4 6 “Gt % % (STeer & ENGINEERING! £ «a @ 
Funding 24°. .1956-61) 944% | 94% 13 7 6/410 21) 49/3 | 41/10} Ta 636 Babcock & Wilcox.{1 48/—* | 47 /3 |5 10 Om 
Conversion 4% . . .1957-58/99/17/ 1}99/18/108] 414 1) 414 12 25/14 | 21/74 4a (6 b Dorman Long ..... sl} 22/44 | 22/9 | 8 15-10 
} in asst’d 43% 1963, 99} 99% 216 81416 5] 54/- 45/- 5 a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold.£1, 53/- 52/6 514 3 
a asst’d 5}% 1974) 98} 973* | 3 4 0/5 811] 67/6 56/6 4a +8 biAlfred Herbert ....£1 66/3 66/14 |6 8 3 
Conversion 2%.. -1958-59 98 4 98 |3 7 8)}413 TH 49/- | 41/- 7b} 4 aMetal Box ........ fl) 47/9 | 49/- | 4 910 
Exchequer 2%...... 1960; 96} 9413 6 1)4 6 1] 24/3 | 20/- 3a 8 bStewarts & Lloyds.f1, 21/44 | 21/6 10 4 8 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960; 97} 97% | 21711)}4 6 9] 57/3 | 48/- 5a 13 b Swan Hunter...... £1 55/6 55/6 |6 9 8 
Conversion 44%.....1962) 994 99% |214 3)415 4 21/3 17/9 4 a’ 736 United | ee £1 18 44 | 18/6 12 8 8 
Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65| 88 88} | 3 13 i 5 1 oi 32/9 29/6 24a a araassess oe 50/6* | 30/6 | 611 2 
PE T+. <See ey Oe) Oe oe ot eee | ees Tia} 74 Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1' 49/- | 48/- |6 5 0 
Funding 4%.....1960-90| 863 862 {| 21811|}416 61 44/6 | 39/3 4a\ 84bBr. Ins. Callenders.f1, 43 S ‘1 : 5 19 10 
s Bds. 3° 70| 177 7174 |4 2101513 31 29/- | 24/7 433c| 6}aDecca Record ....4/-| 24/10} ** 61 
Eachenuer 3%" 1962-63) gate gate 13 565 11/41 34 36/3 aaa 5c 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-- 32/9 | 35/3 |4 5 3 
Exchequer 24% ..1963-64| 88}* 88 Ht | 311 0}413 9/7] 56/3 | 44% 4a 10 bEnglish Electric ...£1 54/3 | 53/6 |5 4 8 
Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67! 80} 803 |4 1 : 2 ee 38/9 | 29/9 8b ee sah SS tHe 4s SS 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75| 72 72 4 0 
Exchequer 5}%.....1966 101} 1014 3 01/5 7 8] 16/3 | 12/43 3a 3 b Bradford Dyers... .£1 13/14 | 12/103} 9 6 3 
Funding 3%.....1966-68| 82} 82 31810)}5 8 Ti} 23/3 | 20/3 63> = 24aCoats, J. & P...... ti 21/3 | 21/- |8 6 8 
Vectety 4% .0e6 920-76) 92 92} 3 6 515 3 8t} 22/103 19/9 66 3 aCourtaulds........ £1 20 a 20/- 9 0 0 
Conversion 34%..... 1969| 843 844 | 315 7/5 9 2 | 34/7k | 29/103! 5) 124bLancashireCotton..{1 32/- | 32/6 |1015 5 
Treasury 34% ...1977-80; 76 74%* | 3:13 10 : . + 35/44 | 31/44 | 1240 ayarotens & enna 31/103 31/103} 9 8 3 
Treasury 34% ...1979-81| 74 74 313 11 S 
Funding ees 394 994 3 4 51512 54 22/- | 186 6 a 12 bBoots Pure Drug. .5/-, 20/9 | 21/44) 4 4 3 
Redemption 3% . .1986-96} 63} 644 |3 8 315 3 6H 38/10} 33/6 20 6} 74a Debenhams .....10/-| 37/9 | 38/3 | 7 3 10 
Funding 34% . .1999-2004| 70% 71 3 5 315 410 4/6 | 346 50 6| 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. -5/-| 41/74 42/6 | 713 0 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957| 73} 738 |3 3 1)510 4ff 43/14 | 37/3 10 a| 22}bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 40 6 | 41/9 317 10 
War Loan 34% after 1952; 654% | 653*|/3 1 2)5 6 3ff 25/6 | 21/- 12}4a, 20 bU nited Drapery...5/- 23/74 24/- 615 5 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961; 65 653 3 1 1 5 q 5 41/6 | 34/14 | 13a 26§0 Woolworth... .8/- /-\ 37/44 | 37/103} 5 5 8 
s. 3% Apr. 1966) 57 7 
bee? ylang shee: 494 80° 217 815 0 Tf 337 | 29/- 11 6 64a Brit. &{Com’wealth10/- 30/9 30/6 |514 9 
Treas. 24% after Apr.1975 48} | 487 | 219 0/5 2114 18/9 | 166 a. eer £1 17/9* | 17/6 |1l 8 6 
Br. Electric 44% .1967-69| 94% 94% 3 41]5 411] 32/6 | 27/3 93c 10%c Furness Withy..... £1, 30/3 30/- |7 4 0 
Br. Electric 3°. .1968-73) 74} 744 1411 5 n + 28/9 | 22/- 3a 8 OP. & 0. Daterme... £1 26/- | 277- |8 3 0 
3r. Electric 3°, ..1974-77, 71 71 17 8 5 ‘ 
Br Electric 449; 1974-79) 35° ast ; 811)5 9 61) 35/6 27/ 224c, 18 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 31/6 31/9 414 6k 
Br. Electric 34% .1976-79| 753% | 754 | 31310)5 9 5i) 38/9 | 31/- 3a 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...f1) 34/6 | 34/9 |5 3 8 
Br. Gas 4%..... 1969-72 86} 864 | 312 31510 Ti 17/48 | 13/44 6t6, 11 a Beecham Group. . .5/-| 16/ 14} | 16/9) | 519 Sn 
Br. Gas 34%.....1969-71; 81} 81g | 315101510 14 30/9 | 266 44a, 8 b Bowater Paper ....£1) 28/9" | 29/- | 812 5 
Br. Gas 3%..... 1990-95; 644 648 3 8 515 3 2li 48 Pe 36/9 4a 8 b Br. Aluminium ....£1) 38/6 | 36/9 | 610 7 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 744 | 74% |4 1 1]511 114) 45/- | 37/7$| t10. a 6g Br. Amer. Tob, ..10/- 43/- | 44/- | 6 11 10 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77; 83} 813*| 311 91510 OJ 24/- | 19/9 1736, = 74a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 22/6 | 23/3 |5 7 8 
.Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 65} 653 | 313 015 7111) 35/6 | 28/3 4a 6 OBr. Oxygen ....... £1; 32/- | 32/- |6 5 0 
18/48 | 14/44 3a 11bDunlop Rubber..10/-| 16/9 | 17/74*| 7 18 10 
DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, }.45/- | 36/4} | 4a 8 bImp. Chemical..... £1) 43/74 | 43/74 | 5 10 0 
CORPORATION AND May 7, May 14,| May 14, | 44/9 | 37/- 84a| 11JbImp. Tobacco ..... £1| 43/- | 43/3 |9 5 0 
FOREIGN BONDS 1958 1958 | 1958 34/- | 28/- 5 b te I. Lucas (Inds.)....£1} 32/9 | 33/- | 411 0 
——— -= = 16/14 124 5a 836 Monsanto Chem.. .5/— 15/9 15/9 |4 510 
£ s. 4.) 14/9 13/7] 5 | 5 ORanks.......... 10/-| 13/9 | 13/103|7 4 3 
Agric. Mortgage 5%........1959-89 88 88 5 16 104) 39/6 | 97,9 10 b| «655 @A.E. Reed........ £1 31/6 | 31/7- |912 8 
Australia 3}%...... occeee 1965-69, 77h 77 6 O 3H 44/3) 8t | 224c| 22}cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12/-* | 12/- |9 7 6 
Birmingham 5%....ccceess- 1973-75, 95 =o 5 9 3li 56/3 | 48/9 126 44aTate & Lyle....... £1 54/9 | 54/-*|16 2 3 
Kast Africa 53% cee cccccces 1977-83, 93 Sst 6 2 Gil 54/6 | 4g 746 7}a'Tube Investments. .£1 52/- | 51/3*|517 0 
LCC. 54% oe eee eases eens 1977-81 99 99 510 94 61/6 | 52/14] 24a 1245Turner & Newall...{1 60/9 | 61/- | 418 5 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 604 61 5 6 61} go 44 | 70/6 6a 11} Unilever Ltd....... £1\ 71/- Bs 1437 3 
New Zealand 4% .......... 76-78 804 79* | 516 5li 94 | a7 1446, 4 aUnited Dominions. .£1, 90/- | 94/- | 318 9 
SS. RMOGCS BET oi cc acces 1965-70 70 70 6 1101 306 26/- ¢44a\ t10 6 United Molasses -10/-| 30/3 | 29/-* | 810 0 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 7 OIL | 
Enfaced) ......-.-- 105/- | 79/6 | +5 a +10 b British Petroleum. {i 100/7}*| 98/9 |5 510 
se Posh: is 78/- | 59/14 t5 al ¢ 7#b\Burmah .......... 70/- | 69/44*%}6 9 5 
Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, £17} 13% Tia! 174b Royal Dutch. “50%. £17} | £164 | 2 18 11 
Dividends STOCKS May 7, (May 14, Mav 14, |148/9 117/6 40 GF TEARS SUEE «ccc cccacccs £1,145/74 |138/9 | 414 0 
——! (a) (b) (ce) 1958 | 1958 1958 14/6 | 41/6 a | ces IEE 5g docu 0/-| 69/- | 68/3 = 
Mines, Etc. | 
o of Banks & DISCOUNT = { s. a. 1} 115/- 20 al 60 slanglo- American Pye ge [126 (316 69 
‘4a ‘5 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer{1 28/9 | 28/9 |6 5 3] 23/- | 19/6 | 1244) t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.£1 ae |uels ae 
6a 6 b Barclays Bank..... £1 39/9 | 41/3 |516 3] S1/- | 42/9 Gia) _12h5\Cons. Zinc Corp. . . .£1) 
Pe , 99/44 | 80/74 80 a| 120 6 De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 94/44 | 95 7% 10 9 2 
4a 4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 28 28¥3 |513 3 3 1d.5/-| 76/104) 80/ 315 0 
74a T$bChartered Bank....£1 39/9 | 40,9 | 7 7 4 | 83/9 | 75/11 | 20 6 40 alFree State Geduld.5/- Lik tan 
6la 64 Llovds Bank ...... {1 43/6 | 44/- |518 2] 7/6 | 6/6 | 30 ¢ 30 cLondon by bass ol aa : a i fos 4 
9a 9 bMidland Bank..... £1 59/- | 60- |6 0 0 | 50/44 | 46/6 | 50a) 50 ee nt oe o a a tt te a 
5 a) 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1, 34/3 | 34/3 | 516 9] 1776 | 12/10} Bic) 16§0/Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 16/3 | 15/9 | 718 94 
64a 6} Union Discount....£1 47/6 | 47/7 | 5 6 5 25} 20 175 6; 25 a)Rhokana Corp. ....£ tS t | J 
INSURANCE 54/6 46 /- 124a! 374d nited Sua Betong. £1 46/- 47 /- r 2» @ 
30 a 434bCommercial Union 5/— 67/- | 666 | 510 3] 95/9 | 84/43! 60 5} 60 or Holdings .5/—- 86/103) 90/74 | 612 5 
40 a_ 60 bLegal & General ..5/—123/9 '121/3 42 6 
420 a@ 750 0 Pearl. ..006cccce . “—< 86 3 ; 18 0 
+1324c +147}$c Prudential ‘A’ ..... £1 394* | 39} 10 6 : : 

Brewers, Big | oO New York Closing Prices $ a 
2k ae Peers ” - = P ; "Tl ie 
183c = 74c Distillers......... 6/8 22 10} 23/14 ;5 8 O “a May ; May May | May | May 
10 a 15 bGuinness........ 10/—, 39/9 409 |6 2 8 | 7 14 7 14 Le a 

8a 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1 85/6 85 /- S 32 TigsAMOOs ..< 6c ' 69 664 |DuPontdeNm. 1793 175} [N.Y. Central .; 15$ | 144 

Motors & AIRCRAFT | | Alumin’m Ltd. 28} | 262 [Ford Motors. .; 40$ | 38% |Sears Roebuck 293 | 294 
3}a 646 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 10/3. | 9/73*10 7 10 JAm. Smelting.) 44% | 43} JGen. Elect....| 59§ | 585 Shell Oil .....| 74) | 733 
123c 4 aBritish Motor..... 5/-| 17/6* | 7/6 8 6 Amer. Tel 175% {1753 |Gen. Motors..| 38% | 37} Std. Oilof N.J.| 543*| 52§ 
3a 6 6b Ford Motor ....... £1 35/6 | 36°44 | 419 O JAnaconda 444 43 [Goodyear ....) 75} | 74} [Tri-Conti’tal..| 33§ | 334 
3a (67 1 ert ei -£1 25/- | 26/104 7 8 10 |Beth. Steel 40} | 394 |Gulf Oil...... 1154 111} JUnion ¢ rbide| 88} | bef 
12}c, 124$c Leyland Motors....£1, 39/9 | 39/9 |6 5 9 [Can. Pacific 25% . 264 [Int. Bus. M.. ..350$*'3484 JU.S. Siecl....| 614 | 59 
5a 15 bRolls-Royce....... 1, 88/- 89/6 | 4 9 5 [Chrysler Cpn | 46} 45} [Int’l. Nickel..| 744 | 72} |West’house E.| 59* 58 
8 « 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 7 1/- 5 14 Int’l. Paper ..| 96 95 foolworth... 












§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in 


|| Ex capitalisation. 
(g) On 24%. 


f. (a) Interim dividend. 
(7) After Rhodesian tax. 


(k) On 30%. (I) To latest date. 























































—= The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade 


BrITISH 


Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower 
External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


eee e ween eeeeeee 


Sete ewe eeesereeeeeseees 


eee ee reece eeeeees 


eaters eeeeeeee 


May 10th 


April 26th 


May 


3rd 


This week 
April 19th 


April 19th 
OVERSEAS 


Western Europe: 
Production and Trade.... 


British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 


Prices and Money Supply April 26th 
United States 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


RE PRINS on kk dodccedadeiacstasecss 

ee seasonally adjusted .......+. 
Mining RE GRAIL ove vicsse'sc0esscass 
Building and contracting...............- 
Gas, electricity and water.......cecceoes 


Maeeiatne. SOUR oon écncacksccsaseces 
» seasonally adjusted . 

Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 

COINS in osc wbnsnevonsssedesenncwads 

Oe ee ee rer 

SORES GE GIOTMINE 6 os kcccdsccccscve 

Food, drink and tobacco.......cseeeee 


BASIC MATERIALS 


Production of : 


LO ASAD skies See kewaesuwseeeeweeseen 
Pe Ns cA ch nus oedeponceasesexeuneuses 
Steel, ingots and castings .....cccccccccee 


NNEC WONG 5 icnesndsnnctdacssenaevee 
ES Ss nis Seeds eb ecteeusessesaodes 
IY 20 ecco svi es Kak wenesebesnaens 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 

ae SE SIONS iin scdiseveseseieces 
heen ce sll (gic PERE ETE OT error re 


” ” ” _ 
SOREOR CENT GIVER boii v'scinccincctwsescs 
Sa Sen NN cn concn ns eon eae ans 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chassis .........esee0e 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... 
Metal working machine tools ............ 
Internal combustion engines............. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed: (') 


RON ian SE ADORE aka NES | 


By PAV Ate DUNES. 6.55 occsicccsencceces 
By local housing authorities............. 
PN is ren tes cape a cua benesenes 


WHOLESALE SALES (') 


Textile houses : 


ee GE. 8 os ce ien ewe be ee's 
Women’s and children’s wear............ 
BANS SI DOYS” WEEE -.6sicsccscenesses 
PRONE. 6 dca asamscdeneaeeedsenenaen 


RETAIL SALES (‘) 


All kinds of business : 


Be RNS coe She bsabueckauewaweee 
Independent retailers 
PARR MEMOS Crows vinbinis enon ¥ieeGasiews 
CO-OPERATIVE: SOCICUIES 2.0.66 3.000c0ceeceees 
General department stores 
By kind of shop: 

BNE 56S SKE ras OMS SHS SBOE OREO OR wwe s 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


See ewww ee eee eee esee 


eee eee eee eases 


eee eee ee eee eee eeee 


STOCKS 


Basic materials : 


Ron, astisted (4) oc civicnceccsseessews 
PO MD Si ncks skeen akin eGnbacesicb Sores 
RENE ED 66k KGS Sa RRMA ERE dR wes aS eS 
PENNE Al Gives dens ueseuny sens caueine 
POWEINONE A) Ss cSsncunaredeunssiuncnsawe 
Textiles : 

Wholesale houses, total (') 


ee 


(') Great Britain.  (*) Provisional estimate. 
government stocks. (°) Average for first quarter. 
certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 
(*) Revised series; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 
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| 
| 


W 
WwW 
M 


W 
M 


W=Weekly averages. 


Monthly averages 


Unit 
1955 









mn. yds. 
mn.sq. yds 
| 


000s 


’000 tons 
’000 BHP 


26- 42 


15. 98 


| 
| 
| 000s 
| 
| 0-98 


‘Av. value’ 
1950= 100 


Weekly 
av. value 


1950= 100 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


Stocks at end of period. 





1956 


4,269 
397 


187-2 
12-36 
1,263 


16-33 
19-38 
40-21 
21-31 
31-0 
35-1 


13-61 


12-90 
411 


25-03 
10-35 
13-86 

0-82 


101 
102 


146 


63 


q 1957 


4,301 
275 
417 


194-7 
12-55 
7,581 


16-85 
19-48 
41-32 
21-93 


32-8 
16-56 


14-10 
399 


25-09 
10-54 
13-83 

0-73 


101 
101 


64 


© 
© 





153 
146 
173 
164 
127 


163 
131 
166 


18,765 
1,582 
91-5 
97-2 
145-6 


95 





Jan. | 


— 
oo 
Co 


a 
o 





143 
139 | 
149 
154 
128 


157 | 
119 
161 


16,088 | 
1,515 | 
59-2 | 
78-0 
124-07 


108 | 


_ 1957 

Feb. Mar. 
143 | 145 
138 | 138 
121 | 119 

122° vee 
i 168 
147 | 149 
142 | 141 
162 | 158 
164 | 174 
200 | 201 
130 | 131 
117 | 121 
4,736 | 4,665 
268 | 277 
432 | 431 
184-0} 216-3 
14-55 | 14-04 
7,889 | 17,788 
18-25 | 18-16 
19-96 | 21-15 
40-49 45-03 
21-65 | 24-44 
34-1 34-2 
34-1 35-1 
11-91 | 13:94 
5-25 | 5-38 

13-715 as 
393 | 456 

| 

23-46 | 30-30 
9-36 10-04 
13-47 | 18-07 
| 2-20 
92 | 118 
93 | 124 
75 | 114 
84 | 84 
137 143 
132 136 
148 157 
156 162 
97 112 
157 158 
97 lil 
154 | 155 
15,710 | 16,167 
1,470 1,486 
62-1 61-7 
80-4 87-8 
131-2 | 124-6 
122 | 121 





| 
135 | 
123° 
191 


136 | 
149 | 
153 | 
159 | 
185 | 


101 | 


110 | 
48 | 


196 | 
181 
241 
186 | 
189 | 


185 | 
190 
213 


18,765 | 
1,582 
wo 
97-2 
145-6 


95 


138 


137 
109 


“201 
140 
139 

"113 

“UW 
112 


4,272 | 


271 


407 | 


214-1 | 


zeae | 


10,076 


17-23 


19-66 | 


40-85 


21-93 | 
31-4 


35°5 


21-41 
6-49 


"390 


146 
141 
157 
161 


123 | 


162 | 
118 | 
165 


16,741 
1,541 | 
82-5 | 
82-2 . 
153-8 | 


108 | 


144 
139 
117 


“is | 
148 | 
143 | 

| 





4,579 | 
7] 
428 | 
189-8 | 
8,726 | 


20-09 | 


11-00 
0-31 | 


co 
oa 


140 
134 | 
154 
161 
95 


162 | 


152 


1.499 | 
89-2 | 
73-9 | 

134-4 | 


123 | 


{ 
16,114 | 
| 


». May 
This week 
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May 10th 


144-145! 
137-1388 


4,556 
432 


9,448 


17-14 


36-83 
19-66 


24-64 
10-07 
14-17 

0-40 


150 
142 
168 
167 
115 
167 


114 
157 


15,009 


(4) Excluding 


(7?) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 
(8) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, 1956. 


3rd 



























































1948 .. 
1956 .. 
1957 .. 
1957, N 
”? L 
1958, J 
F 

” N 





and 
Aus 
begi 
cent 
and 


“tern 





























ared, 


3rd 
week 


26th 
10th 


4,556 
268 
432 


24: 64 
10-07 
14-17 
0-40 


150 
142 
168 
167 
115 
167 


114 
157 


5,009 


ling 
and 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 









































Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
gp ce Boge. Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Brunei | Australia | Canada’? | India_ IN. Zealand| S. Africa 
P | in ee 

a ’000 tons million kwh 
- — _ _ — SS 7 _— oo ene o— oo | | EE 
FORD sna chain ccsedawsen 1,232 | 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 139 | 220 728 | 3,714° 381 | 204 ; 772 
WOON: sosle ce Vacaenecanyee 1,608 935 3,288 2,756 1,897 463 1,470 6,807" 805 | 347 | 1,472 
BOGE Ae eotegekieaeuaseed 1,648 814 3,621 2,835 2,008 | 454 1,597 7,559 906 | 396 1,586 
1957, QCtOBOE. « siisice cee is 1,904 1,077 3,553 3,050 1,885 | 1,666 8,079 918 | 418 1,636 
November.......... 1,795 956 3,920 2,872 1,630 | 455" 1,584 8,180 930 | 390 { 1,574 
i, MU Sacacccicaes 1,293 888 4,019 2,846_ 1,773 | 1,530 8,225 957 | 387 | 1,564 
OO, TAO oe iden dees <a 912 3,925 3,059 aaa | “os 1,519 8,551 974 | 365 | 1,566 

a. ere ous 807 ps es a aie ana 7,791 aa 


350 1,471 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION (?) 


























Copper Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
stain, Nicaea lites cinamaannsmeataia = - - pada inenateannateeamaianemements — 
l i 

pager Boge ag Canada tai Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India | S. Africa | Australia| Canada S. Africa 

*000 tons ¥ ’000 fine ounces 
BOOS cuca Pes waweeawceneeus 16-3 17-4 7-9 58-2 4-14 106 238 104 49 73-8 294 965-4 
SEs odeavceseenheeeeche 23-9 32-4 7-9 52-3 6-11 217 395 145 132 85-9 | 365 | 1,321-1 
BOS cetcaveaduces tenkeees 24-1 35-0 8-2 53-2 5-95 251 375 143 143 90-3 368 | 1,419-3 
1957, November ..........- 27-9 39-4 8-9 57-1 5-12 246 320 146 148 91-9 375.) 1,422-5 
Pere rrr ee 29-1 38-0 10-2 54-5 5-49 251 313 155 148 94-3 368 | 1,402-1 
FOO I ao rncavawdnee 27-1 38-5 9-9 | 61-2 6-58 270 359 165 145 ie aon | 1,418-0 
eS, eer eee rere 25-3 32-5 6-6 51-6 4-22 221 | 335 ads 138 i 1,356-7 

eS Ree re ree 28-6 | 40-0 6-9 48-7 ou — | 355 aan aaa 
























Australia New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 











Imports | Exports 





Monthly averages or 


ealendar months Imports 


Exports Imports | Exports | Imports 





Exports | Imports | Exports 











mn. $C mn. {SA 

nia tacepccigeg race Taaseisna a gpiisanicaceoa nies 

BOE osiap sien caenisateceass 28-2 33-8 220 259 537 | 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 
DE Gen caNRceeeeesaeemons 68-2 64-5 475 405 107 501 22-38 22-91 165-5 135-0 41-2 34-4 
WOE s.cixcaciwdasaacandess 59-7 81-7 469 411 at eae 24-71 22-98 xia ies 45-9 37-4 
1957; November ........... 64-3 83-1 451 436 782 590 27-6 18-8 165-0 137-6 47-3 | 38-1 
jg, OGM 6 bac luesds 61-8 70-7 393 453 669 546 26-7 19-2 174-9 180-4 44-1 | 34-4 
BOG, TE son cs i csi wenie 77-2 66-8 401 390 ae on 24-0 24-6 aad ona 57-3 32:5 
jp I ok coz ends 62-5 60-6 367 | 326 - eee dea as a 47-0 31-4 
gp Wc cad ciecxstas 59-5 61-3 aie” =i : oe P aed eae 51-1 37-5 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 













Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 





























. . New . : : | New . aos S. 
ustralia| Canada | India ® Sectendt S. Africa | Australia | Canada India Seshest Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 
End of period: mn, US dollars 1953 = 100 7 
OOD cntttebicnneieinatas 1,265] 1,011| 3,355? 237 652 56 en 15 go | 71 73 
ME dis. sduieatcicamcbadiblobl 952| 1.944] 1,360 193 372 110 102 99 111 97! 107 105 
Ue va tinececsunaceea 1,321} 1,836 872 138 289 113 106 104 113 | 106 110 108 
1957, November ........... 1,317| 1,904 897 167 290 107 107 if 110 112 110 
, December .........-- 1,321} 1.836 872 138 289 113" 107 107 114/{ 110 | 112 | 111 
1958, January ............. a 1,867 842 107 os5].. 107 1065 |. 110} 113} 132 
» February ..........0- 1,873 835 107 ie 107 ww 112 | 113 | 113 
SS a er 1,880 115 | 247 Pre “ata ass a oa : liz 


| i 
OO ———-_-_-_._ een 
(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (2) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. _(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
, and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. _(*) Including foreign investments. _(*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. _(*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (*) Including some long- 
term secutities. ('*) Prior to 1957, excluding industrial generation fot own use. (#*) Average for fourth quarter.” : ' 
























EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the week ended May 10, 1958, there was an} 





** above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £53,725,000 compared with a surplus of 
£20,332,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£18,835,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
net expenditure 


There was a 
£15,667,000, 


“ below-line ”’ 
leaving a total deficit of £36,511,000 | 


compared with £5,801,000 in 1957-58. 










£'000 





Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 


ER 5 oie 
Death Duties.... 


Stamps 


Profits Tax, EPT & 


Other Inland Rev. 


Duties . 


Total Inland Rev.. | 


Customs 


Total Customs and | 


Excise 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences | 


eS ee 


Sundry Loans .... 


Miscellaneous... . 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest... . 


Payments to N. Ire- | 


land Exchequer. | 
Other Cons. Funds | 


Supply Services. . . 


** Above-line ” 
Deficit 


“ Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 


ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit...... 


Surplus or 


Net Receipts frqm : 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates....... 
Defence Bonds........... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 


Esti- — 
mate, 
1958-59 May 41 


1957 














2312,500 

163,000] 14,000 
163,500] 16,500 
56,250 


6,500 | 
16,000 | 

a 
204,165 
138,628 
116,225 


254,853 


April 1, | April 1, 
1958, 


May 10, 
1958 


151,115; 172,679 
14,400 
17,900 





to 




















5,900 


of | 


May | May 
1l, 10, 
1957 | 1958 


1,200 | 
3,700 | 











23,039, 26,273 | 
29,734) 30,325 | 
44,910 54,153 








74,644) 84,478 








| 104,000] 9,933 | 1,469 | 
2,000} 4,200 | 2,300 | 
34,000} 1,800 gS 
30,000} 2,195) 1,993 | 
110,000] 45,090! 3,639 | 
5439 500| 522,236 530,229 1104563 120152 








695,000 
73,000 7,209 
10,000 667 


4259, 584 


412,717 
508,346 
3,268 


29,659 

7,200 
— 5,278 
3,600 | 


87,753 


96,871 


56,838 
36,511 




















2,971, 5,447 | 
2,287| 2,479 | 
es 101 
79,200 57,100 


85,728 65, 127 


+. 


18,835 53, 725 
10,086 15,667 
ae 
8,749 38,058 


2,062 

400} 7,700 | 
—987| 1,076 
500} 1,550 























1,270! 1,300 | 


| 
| 
| 
| iam 
| 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


HE discount houses made a dramatic | 

reversal in their tactics at the Treasury 
bill tender on Friday of last week. They 
reduced their bid price by a full Is. to 
£98 13s. 9d. per cent, marking an increase 
in the discount rate of 4s. per cent. No 
corresponding adjustment was made by 
outside applicants. Total applications rose 
further, by £15 million to £448 million, 
but this was more than offset by the rise 





ee a 7 Public accounts.......... 10 
of £30 million, to £250 million, in the SI Sx 9 ackickacwdsiy 207 
allotment. Yet the allotted portion of bids Be ee teteaniserers | 
at the market’s common bid fell from 40 _| Securities : 
to 20 per cent; and the average rate of | [ovemmment.......-.---- | 207 
discount on the whole allotment rose by Other bis sicatecsaensnde 1 
. 4° MN kt vot cteeeee snc suns 
2s. 8.9d. (just over }4) per cent, to £5 3S. Banking department reserve. 30 
10.81d. per cent. % 
oe  Orererr er. 10- 


As credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have become more stringent in the past 
week, the adjustment in the market’s deal- 
ing rates has been a little larger than the 
change in the average bill allotment rate— 
though still much smaller than the rise in 
the market’s own (common tender) rate. 
Dealings in July and August maturities 
have generally been at 5% per cent, though 
the market conceded 533 per cent on 
Monday, when one or two houses were 


“in” the Bank for a trifling amount 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,947 
Notes in banking dept.... 27 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971- 
Other securities.......... 0- 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0 
Coin other than gold coin. 3- 


| Banking Department : 
| Deposits :- 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
| on March 26, 1958. 


SOHN Hoos 


TREASURY BILLS 


| Amount (£ million) 


— | 





en 


| Allotted 


despite moderate special help ; while on | may 10 














“5 
6 
“9 
‘0 
“2 
0 
7 
-9 
“9 
5 





capital £14,553,000. 





Three Months’ Bills 


Average 


| Allotted 


Rate of | at Max, 
Allotment | Rate* 








Wednesday, when credit was plentiful and | 
the market experienced an unaccustomed | 0 5 0 
surplus of funds, some banks bid down to = z : 
532 per cent. Previously, credit had been 0 | 9 0 
consistently short, the authorities giving i | le “s 
special relief. 0 | 370-3 0 
-0 “2 -0 
-0 “8 -0 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
| -0 9 -0 
5 : | -0 -0 0 
Bank rate (from 7% % | Discount rates % | -0 <4 0 
i 6 Bank bills: 60 days. 5g-5% -0-| -8 | -0 
Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 5§-5% 
eri. ee 4months 53-Sie | May 2) 220-0 | 433-5 | 0 
Discount houses.. 4 | 6months 53-5} 250-0 | 6 0 
Money | Fine trade bills: 
| . Day-to-Day...... 45 3months 64-7 * On May 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. 
Treas. bills 2months 5% 4months 6}-7 secured 20 per cent, higher tenders — allotted in full 
Smonths 54 | 6months. 6$-7. | The offer this week was for £250 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
































FLOATING DEBT _ Market Rates : Spot - 
na — 
(€ million) ‘May 14 May 8 May 9 May10 | Mayl2 | May 13 May 14 
a Ways and Means | | | 
Treasury Bills “Advances | United States $ -2- 82 2-81§-2-81% 2-81,,-2-81% 2-81 4-2: 81 2-81}-2-81§ | 2-81$-2-81§ | 2-814-2-81§ 
= = a ___|} Total | Canadian $ 12 $5 -2-° 72% |2° 72 4-2-7172 |2-72 44 -2-72-%, 2-72$-2-72% | 2-724-2-72% | 2-723-2-725 
Date | Floating | French Fr........ 1184-82) 1179- -1179$ | 11793-1180} | 1179$-1180 | 11794-1180 | 11793-11804 | 11794-1180 
TenAes Ta Public | Bank of Debt . | Swiss Fr. ....:... 12- 15% 12-33 $312 -22%-12-254'12- 233-12 - 233'12-23}-12- 234 12-234—12- 233 12-233-12- 23%, 12-233-12-23§ 
P Depts. | England Belgian Fr. 139- 30- 139-424- 139-40 139-40- 139-424- 139-40- 
| 141-05 139-35 139-474 139-45 139-45 139-474 139-45 
| Dutch Gld........ -56-10-72 | 10-59-10-594 10-59%—10- 59% 10-594—10- 59} 10-593-10-59§ 10-59§-10- 59% 10-594-10-59} 
1957 | | W. Ger. D-Mk. ...'11-67  —-11- 844g] 11-71-11-71} 11-71}-11-714,11-714-11-713 11-714-11-71§ 11-713-11-71§ 11-71}-11-71} 
May 11 | 2,850-0 | 1,291-2 264-1 | 4,405-3 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
| | Italian Lire ....../ 17363-17623 1745}-17453 | 17453-1746} = 17453-1746} 17454-1746 1746-17464 | 17453-1746 
1958 Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ 114-498-14-49§ 14-503-14-503 14-503—14- 503 14-504-14- 503 14-50Z-14-514:14-502-14- 59} 
Feb. 8 | 3,160-0 1,746-9 157-6 | -- | 5,064-5 | Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-48$ }19-343-19-35 19-343-19-35 19-34}-19-35 19-34§-19-35h 19-35Z-19- 354 19-35}-19-35} 
» 15] 3,120-0 | 1,403-1 206-5 1-3 4,730-9 | Norwegian Kr 19-85-20-15 }20-00f-20-014 20-00§-20-014 20-00%-20-014 20-014-20-014 20°01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01} 
»» 22 3,080-°0 , 1,463-7 183-4 ooo 4,727-1 One Month Forward Rates 
Mar. 1| 3,040-0 | 1,537-1] 210-4 | 4,787-5 | United States $..............000- j-tc. pm j-ic. pm 1-3c. pm j-fc.pm | #-fhe. pm | #-fbc. pm 
» 8} 3,050-0 | 1,487-6 219-7 UT tO Boiss 5S sa eetavsdeeesee g-3c. pm g-tc.pm | 3-$c. pm g-$c.pm | §3-}c. pm g—hc. pm 
» wD | 3,060-0 | 1,529-9 225-6 | -8,615-5 | French Fr: . 22... secccccsccs ences _3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 
» 22 | 8080-0! 1,510-3 248-8 eS: SS ans te SG wa a See eae 3}-3}c. pm 3}3-3}c. pm 33-3}c. pm 34—3c. pm 3}-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 
|}{———_—__, | | ETS visnc5,4es ona ucelon «610m fi -*% pm &-% pm fs-ty pm ts—te pm *&-*% pm ts — af. pm 
os 4,571-2 277-1 | oo Ne FUP ei oop nk eck s acer ese oaks 2-lic. pm 2-ljc. pm 2-ljc.pm | 2-ljc.pm | 2-ljc. pm 2-ljc. pm 
$F OF ee: BORE ac ew cagashee sees 2}-lipf. pm | 24-2pf.pm | 2}-2}pf.pm | 2$-2pf.pm | 24-2pf. pm 2}-2pf. pm 
April 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 239-6 | sa ce | ae ree per are 2-1 pm 3-2 pm 3-2 pm | 3-2 pm 4-3 pm 4-3 pm 
» 12] 3,120-0 | 1,492-7 259°4 | ésn ee | 1 IES riven ais Ce esa dese eaas 3}-3}6 pm 33-340 pm 33-346 pm | 33-340 pm | 4-336 pm 4-346 pm 
» 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 252-0 | is Cen © | CRN RES os as. pS ccewksecceaecus 3-206 pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm | 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 
» 20 | 3,120-0 | 1,648-4 205-8 | 4-0 COVG-+S. | Mormesian Hei. oo ssc cceccicccsenc 26 pm—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
| 1 . a 
May 3] 3,140-0 | 1,620-2 | 217-9 | 1-5 | 4,979-6 | Gold Price at Fixing 
» @ | 3,150-0 1,561-3 215-3 | 2-3 4,928-9 | Price (s. d. per fine 02.)......00... 249/9 | 249/64 | =e | 249/6 | 249/5 249/54 
| > 
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Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 825 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada, 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


| THE ROYAL BANK 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


om Over 900 branches in Canada, The West Indies, 


Central and South America 


llotted 
t Max, ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 


Rate* 
the 2,000 years old Swiss frontier city on the 
Rhine, the boundaries of which touch France 
and Germany. Many visitors are interested in 
Basle’s famous chemical and pharmaceutical 


Invest in NORWE ST products, others admire Basle as a centre of 


learning, culture and art. 


-and dave wilh security Naturally, the office of the Union Bank of 


Generous interest rates, — Switzerland plays an important part in the 
maximum security of capital, financial life of the city. Its vast experience 


without risk of market : : ; 
ume, ab tee is at all times at your disposal. 


withdrawal, are attracting 
large. numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Send for booklet No. 29 for full details. 


OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT: SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid ee ceeneeeeneenenerneee SWISS Franes 100,000,000 
ReSCrves oicecccccccsssccsmsmnemmneeeneniinnmmumenao Wiss Franes 100,000,000 

Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 


Hi , 
ALLL TE 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE ST., CHESTER HAS CORRESPOND Gs ATEOVER THE WORLD 


TELEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 


QFFICES AN AIVERPOQL. PRESTOM AMR COVENTRY 
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whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


+ +. We Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, 
Imperial Bank can provide you with up-to- 
date information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. Such 
information is readily available from the 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Head Office, Toronto lI, 
Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 





Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 





ALL OVER THE WORLD 
there are people who are 


“Insured with the Royal” 


and who know they can be sure of 


« Absolute security ; 


t 
® An insurance service that operates on a 7 | 
world-wide basis ; , | 


# Fair and prompt treatment if they suffer a loss. 


You too would be well advised to consult 
us about your insurance needs. 


LIVERPOOL Head LONDON 
1 North John Street 2 ... Offices .., 24/28 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


CHANGED PATTERN OF TRANSPORTATION 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF OUTDATED REGULATORY LEGISLATION 


ARTIFICIAL HANDICAPS MORE ONEROUS WITH THE GROWTH OF COMPETITION 


BOARD’S CONTINUOUS SEARCH FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


FULL UTILISATION BEING MADE OF NEW TECHNIQUES AND ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY 


MR N. R. CRUMP ON COMPANY’S WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was held 
on ‘May 7th in Montreal, Mr W. A. Mather, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The President, Mr N. R. Crump, address- 
ing the meeting, said: 


This Seventy-seventh Annual General 
Meeting takes place in a much less favourable 
economic climate than has been experienced 
for some time. As your Directors pointed 
out in their Report for 1957, the results of 
all phases of operations were affected by a 
lessening in the forces of expansion which 
had been so strongly at work in the economy 
during the previous two years. While there 
are as yet no indications of a return to the 
1956 level of business activity, neither are 
there grounds for believing that present con- 
ditions reflect any thing but a pause in the 
long-range process of bringing more and 
more of Canada’s tremendous resources into 
production. 


The effects of the change which we are 
experiencing in the tempo of business have 
been more serious for some industries and 
some areas than for others. Your railway 
transports the materials and products of in- 
dustry and agriculture, and its freight traffic is 
sensitive to fluctuations in their purchases 
and sales. The full significance of the current 
decline in traffic does not stand out in the 
comparison of revenues of the first quarter 
of 1958 with those of the same period last 
year, since first quarter revenues in 1957 
were abnormally low owing to the nine-day 
strike, in January of that year. Compared 
with the first quarter of 1957 there has been 
an increase of $4.6 million in railway revenue, 
but compared with the first quarter of 1956 
there was a decline of $2.4 million, in spite 
of the higher level of freight rates. Carload- 
ings have recently been running about 8 per 
cent below 1957. While it is hoped that the 
decline will lessen in future months, the 
present trend indicates a level of traffic for 
1958 approximating that of 1954. The com- 
parison of net earnings in the first quarter 
of the year is also affected by the 1957 strike. 
Because of it, the net in January this year 
showed an increase of $4 million. In 
February and March, however, there was 
very little change from last year, and pro- 
vided we are not burdened with still higher 
wages and prices, this may well be the 
pattern of results for the balance of the year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RATE AND 
LABOUR MATTERS 


On April 29th the Governor in Council, in 
& decision on an appeal by certain Provinces, 
rescinded the increase of 3.6 per cent in 
freight rates authorised by the Board of 
Transport Commissidners in a judgment 


issued in December last. At the same time 
the Cabinet decided to direct the Board in 
future to disregard provisions for tax equal- 
isation reserve as charges to expenses in 
determining rates. This directive will nullify 
for your Company benefits of the provisions 
of the Income Tax Law which industry gen- 
erally is free to enjoy. 


The demands for increased wages and 
additional fringe benefits of the non- 
operating employees are still before a Board 
of Conciliation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour. The Board’s report will likely be 
made in June. These unrealistic demands 
have formed a pattern for similar demands 
from Unions representing operating em- 
ployees. Your Company has taken the posi- 
tion that in view of the existing economic 
conditions, present contracts should be ex- 
tended unchanged for a period of one year. 


The collective agreement with the fire- 
men’s Union provided for its amendment by 
re-negotiation in the light of and immediately 
following the issue of the Kellock Royal 
Commission Report. The firemen’s Union 
took the position that nothing in the report 
was acceptable to them and accordingly no 
agreement could be concluded. Under the 
authority of Federal Labour Law, your Com- 
pany, on March 3lst, gave formal notice 
changing the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment of firemen so that as and from that 
date firemen were subject to the terms of 
the notice and not to the collective agreement 
in regard to manning of diesel locomotives, 
payment of arbitraries and mountain differ- 
ential. The notice established that the terms 
and conditions of employment of firemen 
should, from May llth, be in accordance 
with the findings of the Kellock Report. 


On May Ist the negotiating Committee of 
the firemen’s Union issued notice of a strike 
on May I1th, and on behalf of your Com- 
pany an offer. was made to resume talks 
within the principles and framework of the 
Royal. Commission Report. This offer was 
refused. The purpose of the Royal Com- 
mission was to bring the diesel dispute on 
Canadian Pacific to finality. The adamant 
and irresponsible attitude of officials of the 
firemen’s Union has been difficult to under- 
stand. Your Company does not intend to 
allow the firemen’s Union again by strike 
action to prevent its employees from working. 
Shippers, the travelling public and all em- 
ployees have been informed that railway 
operations will be continued. The diesel dis- 
pute has now become an issue between the 
Canadian people and the firemen’s Union. 


FINANCIAL COMPARISONS 1957 AND 1928 


The Annual Report which you received 
early last month contains a comprehensive 


review of the activities and the results of the 


year 1957, and in many instances provides 
comparisons with 1956 and other recent years. 
However, for a better perspective of our 
progress—and our problems—one needs to 
look back over a longer period. I think it 
might be useful, for example, to compare the 
present position of your Company with what 
it was thirty years ago. 


The first striking change that has taken 
place is in railway revenue, which is more 
than double that of 1928. Railway expenses, 
however, have gone up at an even faster rate, 
and are two and one-half times as great as 
they were in 1928. As a result of this dis- 
proportionate change, net earnings in 1957 
were less than three-fourths of the 1928 
figure, and the ratio of net earnings to revenue 
was less than half of what it was three decades 
ago. 


In contrast to the change in railway net 
earnings, other income over the same period 
has about doubled. Hence the proportion of 
total income provided by your railway enter- 
prise dropped from 80 per cent in 1928 to 
around 60 per cent in 1957. Fixed charges 
have remained virtually unchanged, and net 
income after fixed charges, despite the sub- 
stantial monetary inflation and increase in 
investment that has taken place over the 
period, remains today at about the same level 
as thirty years ago. 


The lower level of income derived from the 
railway enterprise occurred in the face of a 
substantial increase both in the investment in 


railway plant and in railway service per- - 


formed. Net railway property investment has 
increased some 40 per cent over 1928, and 
freight ton miles have gone up 50 per cent— 
from 18 billion in 1928 to last year’s total of 
27 billion. 


freight cars and 500 fewer locomotives than 
were required in 1928. This was achieved 
through an increase of some 5 tons in the 
average car-load, an increase of 13 miles in 
the average daily mileage of freight cars and 
an increase of 300 tons, or 50 per cent, in 
the content loading of the average train. 


Behind this record of operating progress is 
the story of large expenditures on more effi- 
cient equipment, tools and facilities. Since 
the last war, $150 million has been spent on 
800 diesel locomotives, $300 million on some 
40,000 modern freight cars and $100 million 
on 650 units of new passenger equipment. 
Another $250 million has been spent on such 
things as the installation of heavier rai] and 
other track material, and on treated ties, on 
modern signalling systems and yard layouts. 
A recent study has established that these ex- 
penditures, totalling $800 million, resulted in 
maintaining in 1957 a level of operating ex- 


This 50 per cent increase in - 
freight traffic was carried with 10,000 fewer - 
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penses which was about $75 million below 
what it would otherwise have been. With- 
out the benefit of these savings your Company 
would today be in a most perilous position. 


THE CHANGED PATTERN OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Obviously some radical changes have been 
taking place during the last thirty years in the 
economic environment in which the railways 
operate. Virtually the whole field of trans- 
portation has altered. The change has been 
so fundamental that there can be no possi- 
bikity of a return to the former situation—yet 
our national thinking about transportation 
problems is not free of concepts that belong 
10 that dead past. 


In 1928 most of the Country’s transporta- 
tion was handled by raik and water carriers. 
There were few paved highways, automobile 
ownership was limited, and motor trucks 
played a small and unimportant role. Com- 
mercial airlines were of no significance and 
there were no pipelines, 


Compare that with the situation today. 
There are now more than 200,000 miles of 
surfaced highways, three million passenger 
cars and just under one million trucks, as well 
as 1,800 commercial aircraft, some 6,000 miles 
of petroleum pipelines and a similar mileage 
of gas pipelines. As a result of this trans- 
formation, the railways now carry only some 
57 per cent of the total intercity traffic 
measured in revenue freight ton miles, as 
compared with 84 per cent in 1928. 


Private and common highway carriers, on 
the other hand, have increased their share of 
traffic to 12 per cent, from the one-tenth of 
one per cent they handled 30 years ago, and 
pipelines now account for about 12 per cent. 
Railways are thus very far from operating 
under monopoly conditions and are now only 
one among a number of agencies in active 
competition for the traffic of shippers and 
travellers. 


This could be a very healthy and desirable 
situation, since competition can be expected 
to lead to improvements in services, to an 
increase in the range of services available, and 
to lower costs through utilisation of the most 
efficient forms of transportation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the attitudes of many 
sections of the public towards railways, and 
a great deal of the regulatory legislation on 
the books, are products of the era before 
competition had developed. The effect of 
failure to recognise and accept changed con- 
ditions is that the railways continue to be 
hobbled by restrictions and limitations of a 
seemingly infinite variety, and are hampered 
thereby in competing effectively. Let the 
average businessman, harassed by the 
problems which he considers normal for his 
business, imagine what it would be like in 
addition, to have his range of action and 
adaptability marrowed by procedures and 
formalities conceived prior to the turn of the 
century. Let him imagine how his difficul- 
ties would mount, and his effectiveness 
decrease, if his flexibility in coping with 
market and competitive conditions were 
curbed by an array of time-consuming re- 
quirements in connection with nearly every 
basic decision relating to the conduct of his 
affairs ; if he were required to spend long 
months justifying his need to increase prices 
and then have the award of the regulatory 
authority suspended and later rescinded ; if 
he were at the same time required to justify 
his course of action in lowering some of his 
Prices to meet competition ; and if al] the 
while his competitors were free—as he was 
not—to pick and choose their customers as 
well as to adjust prices. 


A study of transportation in Canada pre- 
pared for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
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economic prospects refers at some length to 
these artificial handicaps from which rail- 
ways suffer in the competitive struggle, and 
notes specifically—and this applies not only 
to rates but to many other aspects of 


operation as well—that “regulation is 
more restrictive for railways than for 
other carriers and, more important, is 


becoming more onerous with the growth of 
competition.” 


Now it would be quite unrealistic for me 
to suggest that our national transportation 
problems would all be solved if only we 
enjoyed the greater freedom of action and 
the more sympathetic attitude to necessary 
changes which are so highly desirable. But 
it would also be unrealistic to deny that 
improvements in these respects are an essen- 
tial condition for progressing toward a 
rational and healthy transportation system. 
Since a system of this kind must be main- 
tained in the interests of all groups in the 
community, whether producers or consumers, 
it is to be hoped that increasing evidence of 
understanding and support will be forth- 
coming in our efforts to achieve it. 


TECHNIQUES FOR TOMORROW 


For its part, your Company continues to 
plan for a future in which full use is made 
of whatever new techniques and advances 
in technology will improve services or restrain 
costs. With regard to technological develop- 
ments, however, there are many which hold 
great promise but require vast outlays of 
capital. Such outlays can only be under- 
taken if the climate is a favourable one for 
the new investment required. 


In a number of important ways the nature 
of the requirements of our customers has 
been changing over the years. Regularity of 
service is now a more important consideration 
than ever before and speed, frequency and 
fiexibility have taken on new values. In the 
light of these new demands, new combina- 
tions of the elements making up transporta- 
tion service have had to be devised, and still 
further shifts wil] have to be made if we 
are to do an efficient job. 


Track and yard layouts which were 
formerly satisfactory will no longer do. In 
their place we must plan for yards in which 
cars can be classified by fully automatic 
operation and where switch engine move- 
ments can be expedited by use of radio com- 
munication. Terminal facilities which are 
located in the heart of large urban centres 
are proving to be uneconomic and our re- 
search into the whole problem of terminal 
operations has already yielded important 
operating savings and is expected to produce 
additional economies as the various recom- 
mendations can be implemented. Methods 
of loading and unloading require careful in- 
vestigation to uncover possibilities for im- 
provement. The probable value of special 
purpose freight equipment has to be assessed. 
Consideration is also being given to variations 
on the idea of the demountable freight con- 
tainer—of which trailers-on-flat-cars are one 
special type. 


RAIL-HIGHWAY SERVICES EXPANDED 


The setting up of a separate “ piggyback ” 
department of your railway last year gave 
official recognition to the importance of this 
recent development in transport technique. 
The railway industry on this Continent has 
found it convenient to classify its piggyback 
activities broadly into the following two 
generally accepted categories: 


Plan 1.—All-rail piggyback service—under 
which the railway carries its own trailers 
which contain its own rail-billed traffic. 


Plan 2.—Highway motor truck “ for hire ” 
carrier piggyback service—under which the 
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railway carries the trailers of licenced “ for 
hire ” truck operators. 


Canadian Pacific first entered the piggy- 
back field in December 1952, with the estab- 
lishment between Montreal and Toronto of 
an all-rail piggyback service. This service 
was subsequently extended to Hamilton and 
London. In October, 1957, your Company 
inaugurated a highway motor truck “for 
hire” carrier service between Montreal and 
Toronto. In February of this year Saint 
John, NB, was added and more recently 
Ottawa, Fort William, Dryden and Winnipeg. 


Your Company is engaged in still another 
type which we can refer to as Plan 3—under 
which the trailers of your wholly-owned 
trucking subsidiary, Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company, Limited, containing 
truck-billed traffic, are moved in piggyback 
service. As you will see, our Plan 3 is really 
a wholly-owned Plan 2. Your Company in- 
augurated this type of service between Winni- 
peg and Regina in July, 1954. The following 
year it was extended by the addition of seven 
terminals in Western Canada and in 1956 
two more were added. Today the trailers of 
your subsidiary, Canadian Pacific Transport, 
are moved in piggyback service between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver and nine other im- 
portant cities in Western Canada. 


The growth of your highway operations is 
typical of the way in which your transporta- 
tion system is being adapted to modern con- 
ditions. Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany Limited, which was incorporated in 
1925, was expanded, beginning in 1947, to 
provide shippers with the benefits of a co- 
ordinated rail and highway service. Today 
your road transport services in Western 
Canada use a fleet of 500 trucks and trailers 
in covering some 3,000 highway miles. 


In order to round out its highway freight 
facilities, your Company recently acquired a 
controlling interest in Smithsons Holdings 
Limited, which Company owns Smith Trans- 
port Limited, the largest trucking Company 
in Canada, whose operations together with 
a number of affiliated companies in the high- 
way transport business in Eastern Canada 
extend from Nova Scotia to Manitoba. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF CANADIAN PACIFIC 
AIR LINES 


Still another phase of the advantages in- 
herent in new forms of transportation is in 
the development of air services under the 
Canadian Pacific banner. 


As early as 1919 an interest in the possi- 
bilities of aviation led your Company to 
seek a Charter from Parliament giving it the 
right to own and operate aircraft within and 
outside Canada. In 1930, in order to assist 
in Canadian air development, your Company 
joined in putting up capital for Canadian Air- 
way; and beginning in 1939, following a 
survey of private lines operating generally in 
a North-South direction, a policy was 
followed of integrating those lines into a co- 
ordinated system. This resulted in the 
organisation in 1942 of the present Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. 


Initially the major emphasis had to be 
placed on services into Canada’s Far North, 
and the record of your Air Lines in pushing 
back the new Northern frontier, parallels in 
many ways that of your railway in pushing 
Westward three-quarters of the century 
before. The intrepid “ Bush-Pilots” who 
first visualised the significance of the air- 
plane for Northern development have given 
us another of those great national legends 
certain to grow with the full recounting of 
their exploits, and it is a source of pride to 
your Company that many of these pioneers 
continue to service Canadian aviation in a 
variety of capacities under the CPA flag. 
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More recently your Air Lines entered the 
field of international air’ service, and here, 
onte again, the pioneer aspect was present, 
for the routes available were principally those 
in which no other Canadian air carrier was 
interested. Today Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
has the world’s seventh largest route pattern, 
flying over 44,000 route miles and serving a 
dozen countries in five continents. 


With the entry into service of its six 
Bristol “ Britannias ” your Air Lines expects 
to score another first in serving all its inter- 
national routes with these 400 mph long-range 
turboprop airliners. 


As a natural outgrowth of success in provid- 
ing international air service, and in view of 
the rapid growth of demand for air travel, ‘it 
was thought timely last Autumn to seek the 
right to provide some of the additional ser- 
vices which are required within Canada. The 
willingness of the Government to permit the 
Air Transport Board to decide on this applica- 
tion on the merits is a welcome recognition 
of the coming of age of Canadian aviation. 


Your Air Lines has sought authority for 
five East-West mainline routes, each with 
daily service, and is prepared to assign a 
fleet of 15 Super DC-6B Empress Airliners to 
them. These aircraft, which combine first- 
class and tourist accommodation, carry up to 
72 passengers and cruise at 300 miles per 
hour. 


The route pattern was planned so that there 
would be a minimum of duplication of then 
existing trans-continental services. Direct 
non-stop services were proposed for the first 
time on several of the routes, and among these 
would be the first service to link Ottawa, 
Saskatoon and Vancouver via Calgary, and 
Edmonton-Regina to Toronto. 


STEAMSHIPS AND THE SEAWAY 


Originally the linking of Europe and the 
Orient with Canada was undertaken by your 
steamships when flying was still only a dream. 
Your Company entered the ocean steamship 
field shortly after its trans-continental rail 
line was opened, in order to develop traffic 
for the struggling railway enterprise. Ever 
since, the Canadian Pacific House Flag has 
flown over cargo and passenger ships that pro- 
vided on the High Seas those standards of 
service which were first set for your railway. 


- Today a fleet of three “ Empresses” and 
seven “Beavers” operates on the Atlantic 
carrying passengers and freight on scheduled 
sailings which average better than two per 
week between Europe and Canada. Cruise 
Services to the West Indies and South 
America are operated during the winter 
season. Two of the “ Empresses” are new 
ships which have won for themselves an 
enviable reputation among travellers. A third 
new ship, to be the largest and finest of the 
“ Empresses ” and specially designed for both 
North Atlantic and Cruise operations is now 
on order for delivery in 1961. 


The freight traffic potentialities of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway are being carefully studied. 
Two chartered ships were operated by your 
Company last season between the United 
Kingdom.and Great Lakes ports and two 
t:dditional ships will operate on a similar 
basis this season. As this situation develops, 
a decision will be made as to what should be 
the role of Canadian Pacific Steamships on 
this new inland waterway. 


AN INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 


Even this brief review of the activities of 
your Company in the various spheres of 
transport should serve to point out that the 
search for greater efficiency and for the best 
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means of meeting the transportation needs 
of the Country goes on continuously. 


Surely it is the worst kind of anomaly that 
success in this search should have yielded 
nothing in the way of an increase in over-all 
financial returns. Indeed, in the past few 
years it has required our utmost effort to hold 
railway earnings to their present level— 
which, as you all know, is shockingly low. 

The reasons for this have been clearly 
stated in successive Annual Reports and in 
remarks at Annual Meetings. The fact is 
that the financial necessities of your railway 
have only been met by the substantial diver- 
sion of income from non-rail sources, to the 
detriment of the over-all corporate position. 


Your railway is not alone, of course, in 
suffering from the ill effects of outdated 
public policies and extreme labour demands. 
While there are important differences be- 
tween the railways in the United: States and 
our own, I should like to point out that the 
present financial condition of US railways is 
considered to be so serious that a Senate 
Committee has been conducting hearings on 
what is described as “The deteriorating 
railroad situation,” and has received recom- 
mendations from the Administration for 
assistance in solving the problems of the 
railroads. 

It is our hope that while there is yet time, 
labour, the Government, and the public at 
large will give us the co-operation necessary 
to prevent the railway situation in this 
Country from deteriorating to any such 
serious extent. There is encouragement in 
the fact that the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s economic prospects 
contains recommendations on transportation 
which are directed to improving the condi- 
tion of Canadian railways. 

The fine reputation established by your 
Company as a carrier by sea and by air, as 
well as by land, is world-wide and has been, 
I think, well earned. What has been accom- 
plished so far is the foundation on which we 
expect to build further. As in the past, 
imagination and ingenuity will be required 
in discovering and in putting to use the best 
technology and techniques in every type of 
transport. 


No development of any kind so far leads 


us to think that the railway will be sup-. 


planted as the basic medium of mass trans- 
portation. It is of interest to note, moreover, 
that of all forms of transportation the rail- 
road train, being already guided by the rails, 
appears to lend itself most readily to auto- 
mation. 

It is hazardous, of course, to forecast the 
shape of things to come. I can only voice 
my confidence that whatever great and revo- 
lutionary advances may lie ahead in the field 
of transportation, your Company will keep 
fully abreast of them. 


In carrying out its functions as an inte- 
grated transportation Company Canadian 
Pacific will continue to use to best advantage 
the low-cost, high-volume features of the 
railroad and of ships, the flexibility of the 
motor vehicle, the speed of the airplane. 
For all these media the goal will be to 
handle traffic even more economically, 
more safely and comfortably with greater 
dispatch and fewer interruptions than is 
possible today. 

In reaching this goal we will need unstinted 
support born of a genuine understanding of 
our problems. Such support on the part of 
the public and co-operation from shippers 
have been abundantly evident on some recent 
crucial issues. We gratefully acknowledge 
this and are led to hope that it signifies a 
new awareness which is indispensable to our 
future progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
of the Company will be held on June 5th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr Francis 
Taylor: The accounts for the year show a 
considerable improvement in that our profits 
before taxation for 1957 were £1,284,673 com- 
pared with £840,651 for 1956, an increase of 
53 per cent. The profits have again been 
affected by the favourable settlement of 
certain major contracts. 


In view of these results, the Directors are 
recommending an increase in the Dividend 
and therefore, it is proposed that the Final 
Dividend shall be 74d. per share, making a 
total of ls. per share on the Issued Share 
Capital as against 6d. per share for the pre- 
vious year paid on half the present Ordinary 
Capital. 


The turnover of the Group in 1957 was 
£224 million, an increase of almost 10 per 
cent, compared with the 1956 total of £204 
million. These totals include the turnover of 
Subsidiary Companies but not of Associated 
Companies, which, I am pleased to say, also 
show progress, 


AT HOME 


Building and Civil Engineering: Last year 
I referred to our collaboration with The 
English Electric Company Limited and Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Limited in the design and 
construction of nuclear power stations of the 
gas cooled graphite moderated type. Our 
Group in association with the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board has designed the 
world’s largest nuclear power station, Hinkley 
Point, and it was a welcome reward for much 
hard work when last September this design 
was approved and our joint tender for the 
construction of the station accepted, 


Work on this project is now well in hand 
and there is no doubt that the excellent start 
on construction was facilitated by the speedy 
execution of our contract with the Somerset 
County Council for the six mile access road 
to the Hinkley Point site. 


Our other major power station works at 
Castle Donington, High Marnham and 
Northfleet are all progressing well and are in 
advance of schedule. 


Arcon Export and Home: 1957 brought a 
further advance in the volume and value of 
Arcon Structures sold overseas. At present 
enquiries and prospective orders in the Home 
and Export markets continue at a reasonable 
level. 


The research and development undertaken 
in our laboratories at Southall, coupled with 
the studies which we are continually making 
both at home and abroad of new techniques, 
materials and equipment are helping to secure 
our future. 


One of the assets of any business organisa- 
tion is a loyal and efficient team, particularly 
is this the case where there is a reservoir of 
young and ambitious men and women. We 
are most fortunate in having an encouraging 
proportion of loyal and keen young people. 
Much time and thought is given to their 
technical education and training. 


The statement concluded with a review of 
overseas activities. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN ANNOUNCES CONTINUED GROWTH 


The one hundred and_ twenty-second 
Annual General Meeting of The Northern 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on June 6th in Aberdeen. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Glenconner, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


Including the proceeds of the issue made 
in March, 1957, the total resources of the 
Northern Group increased during the past 
year by over £11.5 million, to a figure of 
£86.9 million, while only three years ago 
they stood at £62.5 million. 


PROGRESS IN REORGANISATION 


During 1957 considerable progress was 
made in the reorganisation of the Group, 
together with mechanisation of the accounts, 
to facilitate the handling of this increasing 
business and to improve efficiency. In par- 
ticular, five more group branches were 
opened during the year, at Belfast, Birming- 
ham, Croydon, Edtnburgh and Leeds. We 
have also taken a lease of a new block of 
offices at 29, Gresham §Street, near to the 
Lendon Head Office at No. 1 Moorgate. We 
have christened this new office Northern 
House and it provides accommodation for the 
head offices of the London and Scottish and 
White Cross Companies, as well as for a 
number of Northern staff. As a result we 
have now also been able to merge the London 
and Scottish motor department with the 
joint motor department already serving 
the Northern and the White Cross, so 
that we now have a single department 
underwriting motor business for the Group as 
a whole. 


Good progress has also been made on 
buildings in a number of other main pro- 
vincial centres, including Liverpool, New- 
castle, Nottingham and Bristol. 


ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


This year we celebrate the centenary of 
our activities in Australia, and it is a happy 
coincidence that our new building in Sydney 
is to be opened this year, where it will 
provide a suitable headquarters for our busi- 
ness in New South Wales. This new building 
will also be the head office of a new life 
assurance company to be known as the 
Northern Life Assurance Company of Aus- 
tralia that we are now setting up. In South 
Africa, too, we can look back on a century 
of work, for the Northern issued its first 
power of attorney to a South African repre- 
sentative in 1858, the year in which Living- 
Stone set out on his great second journey 
of exploration. From small beginnings our 
organisation in the Union has grown to a 
countrywide network of branch offices and 
agencies, which forms an important part of 
the Northern Group’s business throughout 
the world. 


A NEW RECORD IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


For many years now our life assurance 
department has beaten the previous year’s 
record, and in 1957 new sums assured 
feached £31,984,424, compared with 
£28,952,893 in 1956. Substantial contribu- 


tions towards this new record were made 
by the group branches at Birmingham, Glas- 
gow and Leeds, and by the Northern West 


RECORD “LIFE” BUSINESS 


End branch, each of which secured more than 
£1 million of new business. Our staffs at 
head offices and branches in this country and 
overseas deserve congratulation on their 
success in obtaining and handling this 
increasing volume of life business. 


“ SELF-EMPLOYED ” PENSIONS 


There was much interest last year in the 
retirement or deferred annuities for the self- 
employed and for persons in non-pensionable 
employment, to whom the Finance Act of 
1956 affords relief from income tax and 
surtax on the premiums they pay. Last year 
the Northern secured £632,771 of annual 
premiums on this new class of business and 
if these premiums are maintained until the 
latest date for retirement they will give rise 
to annuity payments of more than £2 million 
a year. 


Some people eligible .for “ self-employed ” 
pensions, however, may hesitate to take 
advantage of the 1956 concessions because 
they prefer to accumulate their savings in 
ordinary shares. The Northern Management 
has given most careful thought to this problem 
and has devised a new form of policy under 
which the premiums age almost entirely 
invested in ordinary shares and the benefits, 
when ultimately paid out, are related directly 
to the market value of the fund at that time. 
This is our Variable Annuity Plan. It is 
based on principles entirely new in this 
country (though more familiar in North 
America), and we have pioneered it not as 
a substitute for familiar and _ established 
methods of providing for pensions, but as an 
additional service, to cater for the specialised 
requirements of the man who believes in the 
long-term merits of a fund invested in 
equities. Our Variable Annuity Plan was 
introduced only a few weeks ago and we hope 
that in time it will make its special mark in 
our business. 


« 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


Our life business is also prospering over- 
seas. New sums assured in South Africa 
last year exceeded £3.5 million for the first 
time. In Central Africa, where life business 
is rapidly increasing in importance, over 
£1.5 million of new business was arranged. 
Two years ago we appointed an actuary to 
advise our chief offices in Johannesburg and 
Salisbury, and these figures provide real 
justification for this appointment. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNTS 


Fire and accident premiums for the Group 
last year amounted to £10,935,665 and 
£13,372,380 respectively. The combined 
total of £24,308,045 shows an increase of 
7.4 per cent over the 1956 figure. This is not 
unsatisfactory and there was an improve- 
ment in the results of our motor account both 
at home and overseas, resulting from con- 
certed measures among insurers in some 
territories and from more selective under- 
writing On our own part. Underwriting 
results as a whole, however, were dominated 
by the severe losses incurred in the United 
States and Canada, which offset the favour- 
able underwriting in other parts of the world. 
In this we have not suffered alone and we 
are taking every measure open to us to deal 
with the situation. For 1957, however, the 
accident account comes out with an 


underwriting loss of £170,060, against 
a loss of £278,967 in 1956. The fire account 
shows a loss of £175,195 compared with a 
profit in 1956 of £63,726. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Marine insurance continued to be difficult 
last year and competition between the world 
marine insurance markets showed no signs 
of abating. It is too early to forecast the 
effect on the marine insurance market of the 
recent recession in the shipping industry. The 
marine fund shows a further increase from 
£8,444,608 to £8,924,563, after transferring 
to the Profit and Loss Account £163,278, 
against £299,722 in 1956. 


The total outcome of our underwriting last 
year is, therefore, to leave a loss of £181,977 
to be charged to Profit and Loss Account, 
compared with the modest profit of £84,481 
transferred in the previous year. Gross in- 
come from investments held in the share- 
holders’ non-life funds, however, has made 
further strides, from £1,297,990 to £1,532,030, 
partly through the investment at satisfactory 
rates of the new money raised last year, and 
partly through the growth of our funds due 
to the expansion of our business. 


On the other hand, the 1957 accounts have 
had to bear an exceptionally heavy loss on . 
exchange of £274,486, due to the devaluation 
of the French franc, and the group’s gross 
profit comes to £1,121,101, against £1,437,737 
for the previous year. British and overseas 
taxation is lower at £855,041, against 
£900,578, but it absorbs no less than 76 per 
cent of the group’s profit compared with 
63 per cent in 1956 and 57 per cent in 1955. 
This situation is considerably influenced by 
the fact that much of the overseas taxation is 
based on premium income and other factors 
which take little account of what may be the 
rate of profit for the year. Net profit is 
£266,060, against £537,159, and of this it is 
proposed to put £85,000 to contingency 
reserve. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


Following the reorganisation of the 
capital into £1 ordinary shares, an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent was paid in November 


last year. The final dividend proposed is 
9 per cent making 14 per cent for 
the year. The total dividend will cost 


£495,204, after deducting income tax, com- 
pared with the net cost of £375,345 for divi- 
dends on the old Preference and Ordinary 
capital in 1956, the increase being largely in 
respect of the new shares issued for cash a 
year ago. 


During 1957 there was a _ particularly 
marked increase in the total book value of 
our stocks and shares from £52,554,498 to 
£60,093,856, more or less evenly divided be- 
tween growth of the various funds and the 
new money raised a year ago. For the second 
year running there was a fall in market 
values, according to the Actuaries Investment 
Index, of nearly 10 per cent in gilt-edged 
securities and debentures, with a smaller but 
still significant decline in industrial equities. 
The valuation of our Stock Exchange securi- 
ties as at December 31st last reflected these 
market conditions, but our investment re- 
serves more than cover the difference between 
market value and the book values of our 
portfolio. 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


FORMATION OF NEW COMPANY IN INDIA 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Burmah Oil Company Limited, will 
be held on Friday, June 6, 1958, in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 


The following statement by the chairman, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, has been circulated with the 
directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1957: 


DIRECTORS 


Since our meeting last year there has been 
a number of changes in the membership of 
your Board. 


Sir Kenneth Harper, your Chairman since 
1948, made known some time ago his feeling 
that the time was approaching for handing 
over his responsibilities, and on November Ist 
last he conveyed to the Board his desire to 
retire. I need not say how regretfully Sir 
Kenneth’s decision was accepted by the Board. 
His retirement means a loss of wise and ex- 
perienced guidance for which he was so well 
fitted by over 44 years’ service, 20 of which 
were on the Board. These last 20 years 
covered not only the period of the Second 
World War, with its own special difficulties, 
but also the strenuous years of rehabilitation 
with the readjustment of policies consequent 
upon the political and economic changes in 
the East. Sir Kenneth’s leadership over these 
difficult years has been greatly valued by us 
all. We wish him many years of good health 
and happiness in retirement. 


I have been honoured by your Board by 
my appointment to take Sir Kenneth’s place 
as Chairman. 


It is with much regret that I have to 
report the retirement in August of last year, 
and subsequent death, of Colonel Hugh B. 
Spens who had been a member of your Board 
since June, 1937. His wise counsel was 
always greatly valued by his colleagues. We 
have been fortunate in the acceptance by Mr 
James Alexander Lumsden of the Board’s in- 
vitation to fill this vacancy. Mr Lumsden 
is well known in Scottish business circles, and 
I am confident that his sound judgment will 
add to the strength of your Board. 


For some time it has been felt that the 
executive of your Board required strengthen- 
ing and accordingly Mr John Ferguson Strain, 
who was Chief Accountant, and Mr David 
Cuthbert Robertson, who was the most 
senior member of the Group’s Eastern 
Management, were invited to join the Board 
on November Ist last. Both Mr Strain and 
Mr Robertson, by long experience in their 
respective spheres of responsibility, are well 
equipped for these appointments and I have 
complete confidence in recommending them 
for election by stockholders. 


Mr R. P. Smith, Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor, has been appointed an additional Manag- 
ing Director. 


ACCOUNTS 


Although the Group’s main supply sources 
lie East of Suez, the cost of obtaining crude 
and petroleum products and especially the 
cost of transporting them to the countries in 
which we operate increased materially as a 
result of the Suez crisis. We were unable 


fully to recover these increased costs from the 
market and for this reason Group Profit on 
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Trading in 1957, which is after charging the 
cost of the extensive programme of prospect- 
ing during the year, amounted to £6,241,411 
compared with £7,584,750 in 1956, a reduc- 
tion of £1,343,339. 


There is an increase in the amount charged 
for depreciation in 1957, compared with 1956, 
resulting from the additional assets employed 
and, in particular, from the* new refinery at 
Syriam erected by The Burma Oil Company 
(1954) Limited and brought into commission 
in February, 1957. 


As a partial offset to the lower Profit on 
Trading, Dividends from Trade Investments 
in 1957 show an increase mainly because of 
the dividend received on our holding in 
Burmah-Shell Refineries Limited. The 
amount of the dividends received during 1957 
from our other Trade Investments was little 
different from that for 1956. 


The amount of Other Dividends and Inter- 
est increased because of the larger dividends 
received on our holding in The “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company Limited 
following the free issue of one share for 
four in 1956 and for the reason that the 
“ Shell” interim dividend for 1957 was paid 
earlier with the result that three dividends 
instead of the usual two were received in 
1957. 


You were informed last year that we pay 
relatively littke UK taxation on the profits of 
our overseas trading Subsidiaries by reason of 
double tax relief and that it was unlikely that 
any material benefit would accrue to us from 
the 1957 budget proposals regarding Overseas 
Trade Corporations. We have, however, sub- 
mitted claims to treat our wholly owned over- 
seas trading Subsidiary Companies as Over- 
seas Trade Corporations so as to obtain such 
benefits as are available, but, pending agree- 
ment by the Inland Revenue authorities to 
these claims, provision has been made in the 
normal way for UK and overseas taxation 
based on the profits for the year. 


After charging taxation, the net profit for 
the year is £7,056,056 compared with 
£7,123,896 in 1956, a decrease of £67,840. 
Including the balance brought forward from 
1956, there is available for appropriation 
£7,666,454 from which has to be deducted 
the Preference Stock dividends for the year 
and the Ordinary Stock interim dividend of 
ls. per £1 unit of Ordinary Stock free of 
income tax which was paid on December 20, 
1957. Out of £5,433,477 remaining for 
disposal your Board have appropriated 
£1,500,000 to General Reserve and recom- 
mend that an Ordinary Stock final dividend 
of ls. 7d. free of income tax should be paid 
on June 27, 1958. This, if approved, will 
absorb £3,262,422 and leave a balance of 
unappropriated profit of £671,055 to be 
carried forward to 1958, 


The lower Group Profit on Trading is 
reflected in the reduction in Accrued Divi- 
dends from Subsidiary Companies appearing 
in the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet which 
also shows that net Advances to Subsidiary 
Companies have increased by some £3 mil- 
lion. Part of these advances has been used 
to finance the cost, which has again been 
carried forward, of* prospecting in and 
developing the areas in Assam outside the 
Digboi Field and the Nahorkatiya Mining 
Lease. I refer later to the formation of a 
new Rupee Company in India which will 


take over this expenditure and need only 
mention here, in the context of the Accounts, 
that the further expenditure under this head 
in 1957 is the reason for most of the increase 
in Fixed Assets appearing in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. The other items in 
that Balance Sheet calling for comment are 
Debtors and Creditors, the increases in which 
result from the continuing expansion of the 
Group’s trade. 


Our share of capital expenditure for 1953 
of our Subsidiary Companies and the 
Burmah-Shell refining and distributing com- 
panies in India and Pakistan is estimated to 
amount to £2,100,000. 


OIL INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
discussions with the Government of India 
regarding the formation of a Rupee Company 
were successfully completed in December, 
1957, and an Agreemefit was signed: on 
January 14, 1958, to provide for the incor- 
poration of the new company to be named 
Oil India Private Limited. Your company 
will hold two-thirds and the Government of 
India one-third of the equity capital. This 
new company’s task will be to develop the 
Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran areas and 
to arrange tor the transport of crude oil to 
the refineries where it will be processed. 
These refineries will be Government spon- 
sored. Arrangements are being made for the 
construction of a pipeline to carry the crude 
oil to the first of these refineries, which is 
to be erected near Gauhati in Assam, a dis- 
tance of some 280 miles. The cost of the 
crude oil pipeline from the oilfields to this 
Government refinery will be financed on loan 
terms and we have undertaken to arrange to 
provide up to £10 million against the sterling 
exchange element of this cost. “Fhe Govern- 
ment of India anticipate that this refinery 
will come on stream early in 1961. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM AND “SHELL” 
ISSUES 


Your Board were able to arrange that the 
rights which accrued to the Company under 
the terms of the issue of Convertible Deben- 
tures by The British Petroleum Company 
Limited were passed on to stockholders. It 
was decided, however, in the case of the 
rights issue of “ Shell” Ordinary Shares in 
January, 1958, that these should be taken up 
and our allotment of 303,600 shares has been 
duly received. 


TRADING 


The year 1957, like its recent predecessors, 
was one of import controls with attendant 
difficulties in maintaining stocks. 

The trade in Burma increased by 10 per 
cent. Since the Syriam Refinery came on 
stream in February, 1957, the major part of 
Burma’s trade is now in indigenous oul. 


Sales in Pakistan, through our Subsidiary 
and Associated Companies, increased in 
1957 by 7 per cent over 1956, despite a 
shortage of transport facilities in the eastern 
wing of the country and an inadequate supply 
of tinplate due to the limited foreign 
exchange made available for imports. The 
new seaboard installation at Chittagong was 
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officially opened by the Chief Minister in 
March, 1957. 


In India, the volume of trade in petroleum 
products continued to expand, the increase in 
the Group’s sales, in comparison with the 
previous year, being 8 per cent. 


While sales of aviation gasolines still con- 
tinue to expand, there is an increasing 
demand for aviation turbine fuel by civil 
aircraft. The national airlines of both India 
and Burma already have Viscount aircraft 
in operation and as more turbo-engined air- 
craft come into service over the next few 
years there will be some material change-over 
in offtake. 


Although in all areas together there was a 
small increase in the demand for motor spirit 
over that in 1956, the trade in this product in 
India was below the level of the previous 
year due to increasing use of diesel vehicles. 
There is a similar trend towards the increased 
use Of diesel road vehicles in Pakistan, but 
in Burma these have not as yet been intro- 
duced in any large number. 


Sales of gas by Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited through the Sui-Karachi 
pipeline continued to improve throughout 
1957. At the end of the year offtake was 
averaging 32 million cubic feet per day com- 
pared with 23 million cubic feet at the end 
of 1956. The saving of foreign exchange to 
Pakistan in terms of coal or fuel oil which 
otherwise would have had to be imported, 
was of the order of £1.7 million in 1957. 
The gas retailing companies have now got 
into their stride and there is every reason to 
expect a continuing steady increase in sales. 


A feature common to the economy of the 
three countries where we operate and trade 
is a shortage of availability of overseas 
exchange. In India this stems from the 
application of foreign exchange control in 
the interests of the large capital require- 
ments of the second Five Year Plan. 
Pakistan and Burma also have programmes 
for industrial development. The economy 
of these two countries, which is primarily 
agricultural in character, suffered from low 
rainfall resulting, in the case of Pakistan, in 
the need to import large quantities of food 
and, in the case of Burma, in a poor rice 
harvest which will seriously curtail the 
quantity of rice available for export. 


These economic stresses have repercussions 
on the rate of trade expansion, but once they 
have been overcome we should be able to 
look forward to a steady increase in demand 
for petroleum products. It is of interest to 
note in this context that the per capita sales 
of these products per annum in India, 
Pakistan and Burma, with a total population 
of some 500 million, is less than 5 gallons, 
whereas the corresponding figure for the 
United Kingdom is around 120 gallons and 
for the USA 600 gallons. 


OILFIELDS OPERATIONS 


Burma.—The Oil Companies and their 
Government Partner in The Burma Oil Com- 
pany (1954) Limited work together in a spirit 
of co-operation and an atmosphere of 
goodwill. 


Drilling and production at Chauk and 
Lanywa fields proceeded normally through- 
out the year and the production from these 
fields was processed at the Chauk and Syriam 
(Rangoon) refineries which supply the whole 
of Burma’s increasing requirements of the 
Principal petroleum products. 


_ Pakistan—The small volume of produc- 
tion, of which the Balkassar field of Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited is capable, remained 
Steady and the volume of gas produced from 
the Sui Field increased from 7,422 million 
cubic feet in 1956 to 10,874 million cubic 
feet in 1957, 
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Arrangements have been made for the drill- 
ing jointly by Pakistan Petroleum Limited and 
Pakistan Oilfields Limited, a Subsidiary of 
the Attock Oil Company Limited, of adjoin- 
ing concessions at Karsal in Western Punjab. 


India.—The known resources of the Digboi 
field are declining and further drilling has 
been undertaken in that area in the hope of 
finding fresh reserves. The field is struc- 
turally complicated, however, and the result 
of this further drilling is awaited with much 
interest. 


In the Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran 
areas, 13 wells were drilled in the year of 
which eight were oil producers, two gas pro- 
ducers and three dry holes. A re-assessment 
of the reserves continues to indicate a produc- 
tion potential of 2} million tons per annum. 


Progress in improving drilling speeds con- 
tinued and some wells have been drilled and 
completed to 10,000 feet in approximately 
30 days. 


PROSPECTING 


Burma.—During the year the Government 
of Burma granted to The Burma Oil Com- 
pany (1954) Limited an exploring licence 
covering 11,360 square miles in the alluvial 
belt of the Irrawaddy Delta. The first phase 
of the seismic survey was completed during 
the year and a deep test well has been located. 


A test well was started at Ondwe, 30 miles 
south of the old Yenangyaung field, and this 
was drilling at the end of the year. 


The discussions with the Government of 
Burma, referred to last year, regarding the 
taxation treatment of prospecting expenditure 
were concluded satisfactorily. 


Pakistan.—Encouraged by the taxation 
incentives provided by the agreement with 
the Pakistan Government which was reported 
to you last year, Pakistan Petroleum Limited 
has continued its vigorous exploration pro- 
gramme in East and West Pakistan. In this 
it has several new competitors and there are 
now eight oil companies actively interested 
in the search for oil. Approximately one- 
third of the exploratory drilling by all com- 
panies during the year was done by Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited. In addition, a consider- 
able programme of geophysical work was 
carried out. To date, the only success 
achieved outside the proved oil belt in 
the Punjab has been the gas discovered 
at Sui and Sylhet by Pakistan Petroleum 
Limited. 


Meanwhile the deep test well at Lalmai in 
East Pakistan, to which reference was made 
last year, made good progress in difficult con- 
ditions up to the end of the year. Pakistan 
Petro!eum Limited had three test wells drill- 
ing at the end of the year in areas separated 
by as much as 1,500 miles. This gives some 
idea of the scope and range of the effort 
involved. 


India.—Apart from the seismic work and 
drilling at Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran, 
the Assam Oil Company has undertaken no 
further prospecting. 


REFINERIES 


Burma.—A significant development of the 
oil industry in Burma was accomplished when 
the new Syriam refinery of The Burma Oil 
Company (1954) Limited came on stream in 
February, 1957. All plant was brought into 
commission with no more than usual teeth- 
mg troubles. The Deputy Prime Minister 
performed the official opening ceremony in 
March, 1957, 


The same company’s refinery at Chauk 
operated trouble free throughout the year and 
with some expansion in capacity. 
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India.—For the second year in succession 
the rail communications between Assam and 
the rest of India were free from major inter- 
ruptions with the result that Digboi refinery 
operated at a new record of 423,000 tons. 


At Bombay, the Burmah-Shell refinery pro- 
cessed 2,297,000 tons, making a valuable con- 
tribution to India’s economy. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


When operating and trading in overseas 
territories we employ nationals where possible 
in place of expatriate personnel, and we have 
been at great pains to see this policy de- 
veloped while maintaining the efficiency of 
our organisations. 


To carry out this policy we have set up 
training establishments locally and also 
brought to this country trainees and em- 
ployees who we consider would benefit by 
attending one or other of the training schemes 
we have inaugurated or have assisted in 
inaugurating here. 


A school for training apprentices and 
artisans which was established at Chauk, in 
Burma, during 1955 has now been raised to 
the status of an Institute of Technology and 
is recognised by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, which allows the Guild’s 
examinations to be held at Chauk. In India 
and Pakistan we make contributions to educa- 
tional and training schemes conducted under 
the auspices of the respective Governments 
who select the candidates, 


LABOUR 


In the year 1957, we wére free from any 
major labour trouble. This is not to say that 
we were free from the customary series of 
demands for higher pay and changes in con- 
ditions of service, but I am glad to say that, 
on the whole, a spirit of negotiation prevailed. 
In the last resort, strikes are generally averted 
owing to the system of compulsory adjudica- 
tion by a Government-appointed Tribunal 
when the normal course of negotiation fails 
to arrive at a settlement. 


TANKERS 


Our small fleet continued to operate satis- 
factorily and without incident throughout the 
year. 


We endeavour to keep our vessels equipped 
with the most modern amenities for the com- 
fort of the ships’ companies. We took the 
opportunity, therefore, during the first Special 
Surveys in the United Kingdom last year of 
mv Burmah Star and mv Burmah Sapphire 
to instal plant for air conditioning. When 
our other vessels next visit the United King- 
dom they also will be fitted with similar 
equipment. 


At the end of 1957 it was decided that 
ss Badarpur, after 35 years of steady and 
profitable service, had reached the end of a 
useful career and she was sold for scrap early 
in 1958. 


STAFF 


It is with great regret I have to report the 
loss of two members of our staff, Mr R. M. 
Johnson and Mr A. J. Brent, in an air accer 
dent last July in East Pakistan. Both were 
men of much promise and were held in high 
esteem by their colleagues. 


Our operations in three separate countries 
continue to bring a great number of new 
problems and last year. was no exception. 
The manner in which our staff at home, over- 
seas and afloat have tackled and surmounted 
these problems is a matter of sincere appre- 
ciation by us all. 
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The Annual General Meeting of Sears 
Holdings Limited will be held on June 5th 
at the Dorchester Hotel, London, W.-1]. 


The following is an abridged version of the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr Charles 
Clore, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1957: 


During the twelve months since it was last 
my privilege to present to you the annual 
accounts of your Company, the economic 
situation and prospects throughout the world 
have greatly changed. A year ago conditions 
of inflation persisted in Britain, whereas 
now, in the early part of 1958, we appear to 
have entered a period of mild deflation. The 
confidence of early 1957 has been replaced 
by an atmosphere of uncertainty and in- 
creased restriction on policies of expansion. 


Against this background it is understand- 
able that your Board has not added any sub- 
stantial businesses to the Sears Group during 
the past year. We shall, however, still seek 
to expand our interests when suitable oppor- 
tunities are offered either here or in North 
America. 


TRADING RESULTS FOR 1957 


In view of the more recent general trend 
of profits in the United Kingdom, I believe 
you will regard the results for 1957 as most 
satisfactory. A summarised analysis of the 
trading profits for 1957 (with corresponding 
figures for the three preceding years and 
other statistics which show the progress of 
the group) is appended. 


In total our trading profits in 1957 show 
an increase of over £500,000. Of this in- 
crease the British Shoe Corporation Group 
contributed some £270,000 (an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent) and the Bentley Group 
added nearly £240,000 (an increase of over 
13 per cent). Other Interests contributed 
£28,000, the improved results of the Furness 











1954 1955 1956 1957 
TRADING PROFITS :— £ £ £ £ 
en ee er 996,000 1,501,000 2,809,000 3,078,000 
ST ER ee | 1,734,000 1,952,000 1,843,000 2,082,000 
eer DAD IOERE esos oss sin ssc ccess | 486,000 844,000 1,498,000 1,526,000 
3,216,000 4,297,000 6,150,000 6,686,000 
Interest paid less dividends and 
NCETESE FOCSIVE .....6..0<ccsccccss 34,000 87,000 30,000 208,000 
Profits before Taxation .......ccccece 3,182,000 4,210,000 6,120,000 6,478,000 
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Minority Shareholders’ Interests..... 132,000 105,000 163,000 257,000 
PES oko oe Soa bcssawkanw ss 443,000 543,000 1,024,000 1,235,000 
Ren CHIE. ood wiuscccesensee 76,000 1,062,000 904,000 1,143,000 
3,182,000 4,210,000 6,120,000 6,478,000 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED :— 
ne EE eer ree ere 10,227,000 10,998,000 23,382,000 24,458,000 
let arrent ASOOtS onc cinccsccsace | 5,236,000 6,323,000 9,825,000 11,027,000 
15,463,000 17,321,000 33,207,000 35,485,000 





MR CHARLES CLORE REVIEWS TRADING RESULTS 


Shipbuilding Group and of Alexander 
Findlay being offset by a decline in the profits 
of Parmeko and, to a lesser extent, of the 
motor distribution business. 


Taxation absorbs the enormous sum of 
£3,825,000. I am glad to learn of the pro- 
posal for revising the basis of assessing profits 
tax ; had the new rate been applied for 1957 
there would have been a saving of about 
£200,000. 


Disappointment may be felt by some of 
you that, despite the satisfactory results of 
the past year, your Directors have not felt it 
advisable to recommend an increase in the 
dividend. We feel that the overriding factor 
to be taken into account in formulating our 
dividend policy is the vital need to ensure 
that adequate resources are retained in the 
business for the future maintenance and 
development of the Sears Group. In almost 
every branch of our large family, plans exist 
for developments and expansions of various 
kinds and sizes. I believe that over the 
longer term shareholders will benefit more 
from this present restraint than if, under 
existing conditions, we were to have recom- 
mended some increase in the dividend. 


THE BRITISH SHOE 
CORPORATION 


This Group comprises the multiple retail 
footwear businesses of Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis, True-Form, Dolcis, Manfield, Phillips 
Brothers, Character Shoes and Curtess Shoes. 
It embraces six major factories and nearly 
1,500 retail shops. Despite the large pro- 
duction of our own factories, the greater part 
of the pairage sold in our shops is bought 
from independent manufacturers. This en- 
ables us to maintain our own factories with 
the output most suited to them and also to 
take full advantage of new developments and 
designs which may originate from outside 
sources.. 
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SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF THE GROUP 


Each member of the British Shoe Corpora- 
tion achieved a record turnover in 1957. This 
is reflected in the increased profits of the 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis Group (which 
includes True-Form) and of Manfield, but a 
considerable part of these increases arose 
from economies in operation. 


During 1957 we opened over thirty new 
shops. We shall continue to open new shops 
when they can be secured on reasonable 
terms, but under present conditions we can- 
not afford to pay excessive rents and I antici- 
pate that landlords will find that lower rents 
are essential if they are not to have empty 
shops on their hands. 


In certain sections of the retail trade a 
feature has been made recently of quite 
widespread price reductions. We have always 
kept our profit margins down to levels which 
cannot bear further reduction and we are 
confident that the value obtainable in our 
shops cannot be surpassed in the retail foot- 
wear trade, 


So far in 1958 the combination of the late 
arrival of spring weather and an early Easter 
has affected our trade, but it is too early to 
prophesy the outcome of the year’s trading. 


THE BENTLEY ENGINEERING 
GROUP 


Once again the Group sales of hosiery 
knitting machines have surpassed all pre- 
vious records and we ended 1957 with a con- 
siderably larger order book than we had at 
the beginning of that year. 


A very large and increasing proportion of 
our production has been sold to overseas 
markets. This has involved granting long- 
term credits to our customers which have 
absorbed, during the past year or so, an 
additional £1 million of the Group’s working 
capital and this amount is still increasing. 


The smaller members of the Bentley 
Group have each had a prosperous year in 
their various spheres. Particularly does this 
apply to Pegson Limited, whose sales and 
profits exceeded all previous records. 


I am glad to say that the Bentley Group 
has now reached the stage when the benefits 
from the mergers of the past few years are 
becoming more and more apparent. Our 
large order book has been maintained and 
the Group should have another satisfactory 
year in 1958. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


This Group comprises a number of Com- 
panies engaged in various businesses, includ- 
ing motor vehicle sales and service, structural 
steel, shipbuilding, ferrous and non-ferrous 
pipes and the manufacture of electrical and 
electronic components. In terms of pro‘its, 
shipbuilding represents rather more than one 
third of the total of this Group and the 
remainder is well divided between the other 
businesses, from the nature of which you 
will appreciate the extent of the diversifica- 
tion of our interests. 


THE FURNESS GROUP 


During 1957 Furness Shipbuilding Com- 
pany Limited launched six vessels and. 2 
floating dock, the combined: gross tonnage 
being 86,000. This compares with the pre- 
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vious year’s launchings of five vessels aggre- 
gating 87,000 tons. 


There has been a satisfactory improvement 
in the year’s trading results, despite losses 
arising from an industry strike lasting almost 
three weeks early in 1957, and orders on 
hand are still sufficient to keep the yard fully 
occupied for some time ahead. 


Last year I explained that plans were 
being studied for an extension’ to the ship- 
yard. Due to the depressed ‘state of the 
tanker: freight market, the urgency to settle 
cur-plans is not immediate and we are taking 
advantage of this by examining all reasonable 
alternatives before coming to a decision. 
Additional berthing facilities have, however, 
become necessary to accommodate the larger 
vessels on order and a new 700-foot quay 
has .just been completed. 


Shaw & McInnes Limited, who operate 
a pipe foundry in Glasgow, have shown im- 
proved results in 1957. Anticipating some 
reduction in orders from the shipbuilding 
trade they have successfully obtained an in- 
creased share of orders from other sources. 


During 1957 the share capital of Peter 
Johnston and Company (South Shields) 
Limited was acquired. The Company is well 
known for its work as fabricators and fitters 
of iron, steel and non-ferrous pipe work. In 
addition to its work with the shipbuilding 
trade it has extensive connections with other 
industries. We welcome Peter Johnston as 
a new, though as yet quite small, member of 
the Sears Group. 


So long as we are spared from labour 
woubles, Furness Shipbuilding Company, 
helped by some improvement in the steel 
supply position, should enjoy another satis- 
factory year in 1958. The outcome of the 
year’s operations for its Subsidiary Com- 
panies is dependent on the maintenance of 
a_ satisfactory level of profitable orders ; so 
far this condition has been fulfilled. 


PARMEKO 


Trading conditions have again been diffi- 
cult for Parmeko. Competition has become 
more intense and the Company has had to 
work on more slender profit margins. The 
increased competition at home has, however, 
caused us to increase our efforts in the export 
markets with considerable success. Never- 
theless, Parmeko’s profit for 1957 was some- 
what less than the nine months’ profit 
brought into the Group accounts for 1956. 


Research and development work have con- 
tinued on an increasing scale and we are now 
able to offer a range of magnetic amplifiers 
which, backed by the Parmeko reputation 
for workmanship, reliability and design, is 
meeting an increasing demand. 


Our new factory extensions were com- 
pleted during the year and are now fully in 
use. They render us less dependent on sub- 
contractors and enable production to be 
undertaken on the most efficient and econo- 
mic basis. This and the technical superiority 
of the Parmeko organisation enable us to 
look forward with confidence. 


SCOTTISH MOTOR TRACTION 


A year ago both of our two principal sub- 
sidiaries engaged in the motor distribution 
and servicing trades were emerging from the 
Stagnation brought about by the Suez crisis 
and petrol rationing. They were, however, 
also suffering from an inadequate supply of 
vehicles from Vauxhall Motors Limited, 
whose products form the mainstay of their 
businesses. It was not until the autumn that 
« yy: ” . e 

ictor” cars were delivered to us in any 
quantity and deliveries of the new “ Cresta ” 


ee “Velox” cars only reached us early in 
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Our relations with Vauxhall Motors 
Limited have always been cordial and we 
are anxious that S.M.T. and Shaw and Kil- 
burn should remain loyal distributors of their 
products. However, very large sums indeed 
are invested in our depots, showrooms and 
service departments and this investment can 
only be adequately remunerated if we are 
able to handle a sufficient number of units 
to retain and satisfy our customers. Our 
future policy in the trade must, therefore, 
be governed with these considerations in 
mind. 


In the events of 1957 The S.M.T. Sales 
and Service Company Limited did well to 
maintain an average rate of profit nearly 
equivalent to that of the previous fifteen 
months, but Owing to its more complete 
dependence on Vauxhall and _ Bedford 
vehicles, Shaw and Kilburn Limited had a 
disappointing year. 


During 1957 we acquired new depots at 
Elgin, Falkirk, Carlisle and Glasgow and we 
shall continue to expand as suitable oppor- 
tunities occur. 


The Companies should do better this year 
than in 1957, provided we do not encounter 
declining industrial activity and retrenchment 
by our commercial and private customers. 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY 


Alexander Findlay, whilst able to tackle 
almost all kinds of structural steelwork, 
specialise in work for power stations and 
large industrial buildings. Helped by some 
easing of the steel supply position, a high 
tonnage was achieved by the works in 1957 
and profits have been satisfactory. Competi- 
tion for new work is, however, becoming 
more severe but our good order book will see 
us through for some time and we are satisfied 
that our skill and efficiency will keep us well 
ahead of most of our competitors. 


Our confidence in the future is demon- 
strated by the fact that work has commenced 


on important extensions to our works and 
offices. 


CONCLUSION AND GENERAL PROSPECTS 


You will see that we have no immediate 
anxieties ; in fact, if the remainder of 1958 
proves as satisfactory as the months which 
have already passed, I -believe you will have 
no cause for complaint. 


I appreciate that, in* present times, our 
economy may, On occasion, get out of gear 
and unwelcome controls may be necessary for 
a time. Nevertheless, my earnest appeal to 
those responsible for the government of this 
country is that they should recognise the 
dangers inherent in applying controls and 
deflationary measures as correctives for an ill 
which can be permanently cured only by 
giving industrialists the greatest freedom and 
encouragement to expand their activities and 
so increase efficiency and achieve lowest cost 
production. 


STAFF 


At the present time the number of our 
employees is over 30,000 and I am glad to say 
that relations between labour and manage- 
ment are excellent. It is at least as much on 
behalf of our employees as our shareholders 
that I express an earnest hope that, by this 
time next year, the clouds which can be seen 
on the economic horizon in all paris of the 
world will have cleared away. 


Your Directors fully appreciate the vital 
part played by our employees in achieving 
the successes of 1957. We are glad of this 
opportunity to record our thanks to them for 
their hard work, loyalty and enthusiasm. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Pyrene Company, Limited, will be 
held on June 3rd at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman and Man- 
aging Director, Mr Francis A. J. Harrison, 
FSMA, FIIA, for the year 1957: 


The Group’s trading profit at £638,031 
shows a small increase over the previous year. 
Group sales were 4.1 per cent above those of 
1956. By maintaining the total Ordinary divi- 
dends for the year at 25 per cent on the 
Ordinary Capital as increased by the rights 
issue of £125,000, your Directors have justi- 
fied their belief regarding Ordinary dividend 
expressed in the Company’s letter to Share- 
holders dated November 30, 1956. 


Remembering the National and Inter- 
national difficulties affecting trade during the 
early months of the year, the Company did 
remarkably well to finish up with sales in 
terms of billings slightly ahead of 1956. The 
turnover achieved was the “ highest ever.” 


Sales of the Fire Division were 8 per cent 
up, the chief increase being in the Foam and 
Crash tender Department. The production 
of crash tenders, particularly in respect of 
the Home and Canadian Government con- 


tracts, seached the peak by the end of the 
year. 


The Bumper Division recovered from the 
reduced demand during the earlier months of 
the year ‘and finished at a record rate of 
output. In fact the value of motor-car 
bumpers delivered during the second half of 
the year was 24 per cent higher than in 
the first six months. 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


The Company’s direct and indirect exports 
combined represented 49 per cent of total 
sales and in value showed an increase of 
18 per cent over the previous year. The 
increase in direct export turnover was con- 
siderably higher than this, being 47 per cent 
above 1956. These direct exports were mainly 
for Fire Division products and they were 
shipped to 97 overseas territories. This is 
a highly satisfactory export contribution, 
particularly as much of the increase was to 
hard currency areas. 


The Parent Company has made an excel- 
lent start in the new financial year. Sales for 
the first quarter established an all time record. 
In fact billings for each of the first three 
months of 1958 exceeded those of any month 
up to and including December, 1957. 


The outstanding order book was 12.6 per 
cent higher at January, 1958, than at the 
beginning of 1957. 


Bumper production is at the highest ever 
and should continue at a high level as long 
as the British Motor Car Manufacturers are 
able to maintain their splendid sales achieve- 
ment. The Metal Finishing Division’s ship- 
ments over the first three months of 1958 are 
above last year’s monthly average, and should 
continue to be so, as their “ Parkerizing,” 
“ Bonderizing ” and other anti-corrosive pro- 
cesses are used extensively not only by the 
Motor Industry, but by many makers of 
household durable goods. The United 
Kingdom sales of Minimax Limited to the 
end of March have been more than 
maintained. 


The breadth of your Company’s business 
has been so considerably expanded over the 
past several years that it is now more broadly 
based than ever. 
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Analytical 


Consulting architects, 


H. C. 
and Partners. 


The annual general meeting of Richard Costain Limited will be held on June 5th in 


London. 


In the course of his circulated statement reviewing the year 1957, Sir Richard Costain, 
CBE (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) detailed the financial results and said 
that the consolidated profits of the Group for 1957 showed a satisfactory increase at 


£526,851, compared with £425,509 earned in 1956. 


That increase of approximately 


£100,000 was fairly evenly spread over the various activities of the Group both at home 


and overseas. 


Reviewing the Group’s activities, the statement continued: 


CONTRACTING Our order book at the end of 
1957 was higher than at the end of 1956 and 
amounted to £28 million. Since the end of the 
year we have formed a group with five other 
companies to build the £18 million oil ter- 
minal for the Iranian Oil Consortium at Kharg 
Island on the Persian Gulf. 

Last year, I said that 50 per cent of the 
Group’s turnover arose from work - overseas. 
That proportion has now increased to 60 per 
cent, which I believe is possibly the highest 
percentage of work carried out overseas by any 
contractor in this country. In times like the 
present, where there are pockets of local trade 
depression, our wide spread of work territori- 
ally has enabled us to maintain our order book. 


The Ibadan Teaching Hospital in Nigeria. 
Partners. 


ABROAD: The £4 million harbour in Bar- 
bados which the Civil Engineering Division 
were awarded last summer is now well under 
way. In Nigeria, the Division have been 
awarded the extension to the Ijora “ B”’ Power 
Station in Lagos and Costain (West Africa) 
Limited ate carrying out an increasing amount 
of work on new roads which are necessary to 
Open up that great country, but we are faced 
continuously with increased competition not 
only from British’ contractors, but contractors 
from other countries. We were honoured by 
the visit of HRH The Princess Royal at the 
opening of University College Teaching Hos- 
pital, Ibadan. This is the largest hospital on 
the African continent and one of the finest 
and most modern in the world. It so happens 
that our Rhodesian Company are building the 
second largest hospital in Africa at Kitwe in 
Northern Rhodesia. At Kariba on the Zam- 
besi, the Rhodesian Company completed the 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


| 


£34 million township contract in fifteen months, 
nine months ahead of schedule, enabling work 
on the dam to start in good time. Owing to 
the decline in copper prices, we must inevitably 
find a recession in our business in Rhodesia. 


AT HOME: The Building Division completed 
the new BEA Town Terminal at Cromwell 
Road in 104 days, 34 weeks ahead of an 
already very tight schedule. Another building 
completed in much less than the usual time 
was the Analytical Laboratory for British 
Petroleum at Sunbury-on-Thames, one of the 
largest laboratories of its kind and completed 
in seventeen months, five months ahead of 
schedule. Another of the Division’s successes 


Consultant structural engineers: Ove Arup and 

Architects for the main hospital buildings are W, H. Watkins, Gray and Partners, 

FF.R.1.B.A., of London, and, for the ancillary buildings, Architect’s Department of the Federal 
Public Works Department. 


in this type of work was the transistor factory 
for the Plessey Company at Swindon which 
was no more than an idea in July, 1957 yet was 
handed over to the client in January, 1958. 
In all these cases we were called in at an 
early stage, thus effecting considerable savings 
in time and cost. 

The Civil Engineering Division has recently 
been awarded the contract for the £1.4 million 
Maidstone By-pass and its home order book 
is higher than it has been for some time. 

After referring to the Specialist Services, 
particularly in regard to soil mechanics, and 
to Costain Concrete Company Limited, the 
statement continued: 


HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT Despite the 
credit squeeze and high interest rates, sales 
of houses on our estates in this country have 
been satisfactory and your Company has built 
up its reputation with building societies and 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS : 


British Petroleum 
at Sunbury-on-Thames. 


COSTAIN’S 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN WORLD 
MARKETS 


PROPORTION OF OVERSEAS WORK NOW 60% 
SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME OF LONG-TERM PLANNING 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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Laboratory 


Wilson, 
Mason 


customers in the three years since private 
building restarted. 


PROPERTY It has always been the policy of 
your Company to have a limited amount of 
its resources invested in property. We have, 
during the last twelve months, built and let 
Hercules House, a London Office block on 
the South Bank, and during 1957 have taken 
steps to develop property interests in Canada. 
At Dolphin Square we have. offered seven- 
year leases which the great majority of tenants 
have accepted at rents which are on average 
only 45 per cent. in excess of the restricted 
rents based on pre-war values.. The increased 
rents will enable maintenance work to be 
carried out which has had to be deferred, and 
as a result it is not expected that the net 
revenue will increase in 1958. It is hoped 
that by 1959 these arrears of maintenance will 
have been overhauled and that the Group 
will receive a reasonable return from _ its 
investment. Due to the operation of the Rent 
Restriction Acts and the steep increase in 
costs since the war, such a return has not 
been earned in the last few years. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS The trading results for 
1957 were the best in the Company’s history. 
I think I can say this success is the result of 
long-term planning, and the Board has con- 
stantly in mind the importance of adjusting 
the executive structure of the Group to meet 
present-day conditions. In spite of very com- 
petitive prices, we have been successful to 
date in securing our share of the available 
business in this country and I hope this will 
continue, but we cannot, of course, escape 
the consequences of any serious decline in 
building activity. With this in mind and in 
view of the limited opportunities for large- 
scale civil engineering work in this country, 
your Board has built up a very strong civil 
engineering business overseas, principally 
within the Commonwealth, and over 60 per 
cent of our Group business is now carried 
on abroad. Apart from spreading the risk so 
far as the Group is concerned, this policy has 
a material bearing on the National interest, 
since the export of civil engineering services 
represents an important item in our balance 
of payments. I can say with confidence that 
we have won for ourselves a position in the 
Overseas Contracting industry which is a matter 
for justifiable pride to our shareholders and 
employees, as it is to the Board. We cannot, 
however, ignore the possibility of a general 
world trade recession. which would obviously 
affect our overseas business. 


CONCLUSION In existing economic conditions 
it is impossible to make any reliable estimates 
for the future. We can create a balanced 
Organisation with interests abroad as well as 
at home, and with investments in property as 
well as in our principal businesses of civil 
engineering and building construction. We 
have been fortunate in obtaining the utmost 
support from our bankers in providing the very 
considerable sums necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Group business, but without the 
retention of profits within the business we 
could not have achieved the position in which 
we stand today. 


LONDON : ENGLAND 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GALLAHER LIMITED 


The sixty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of Gallaher Limited was held on 
May 14th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC, Sir Edward de Stein, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1957: 


The year 1957 has been a year of intense 
competition and of rising costs. I am 
pleased to be able to say, however, that these 
adverse factors have been more than offset 
by the continued expansion of our turnover. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The profit of the Group, before tax, in 
1957 is higher than in 1956 by £1,501,901 
at £6,562,896. After provision has been 
made for Income Tax and Profits Tax the 
net profit for the year shows an increase of 
£743,685 to £2,887,179. 


We are recommending to Stockholders a 
final dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock—making with the interim distribution 
already paid of 5 per cent—a total of 20 per 


cent for the year, against 17} per cent in 
1956. 


In recent years we have made only modest 
additions to the Group’s General Reserve: 
having regard to the considerable growth of 
the Group’s business we have decided to 
appropriate £1,824,064 to the credit of the 
General Reserve in the Parent Company’s 
Accounts. We have also _ transferred 
£1,500,000 from Contingencies Reserve, 
to General Reserve, leaving a balance of 
£802,182 in the Contingencies Reserve, 
which, so far as we can see, should be 
adequate. The effect of these two additions 
to the General Reserve is to bring the Re- 
serve in the Consolidated Balance Sheet to 
a round figure of £5 million. As a result 
of these proposals the Group’s Profit and 
Loss Account Carry Forward will be reduced 
by £388,359 but will remain at the satisfac- 
tory level of £2,424,853. The amount 
retained out of the year’s earnings is 
£1,435,705—slightly more than the total net 
cost of the Ordinary Dividend for the year. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
December 31, 1957, the Group’s Current 
Assets show an increase on the 1956 figure 
of £10,067,392. The major part of this 
increase arises in stocks of leaf tobacco where 
both the quantity carried and the average 
cost are higher than last year. So far as 
duty paid stocks are concerned—that is work 
in progress and finished goods—the value in 
1957 is lower than in the previous year 
despite the increase in the Group’s sales in 
1957. This is mainly the result of a policy 
decision to accelerate our distribution ; con- 
sequently we are turning over our finished 
goods more quickly now than previously. 


Debtors are also up by a considerable 
amount—£2,746,010, at £21,018,700. This 
higher level of Debtors is mainly due to 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 


RECORD GROUP TURNOVER 


INTENSE COMPETITION AND RISING COSTS 
SIR. EDWARD DE STEIN ON LEAF SUPPLIES 


higher sales in November and December, 
1957. 


FINANCE 


The growth of the Group’s business has 
naturally called for additional finance, the 
full effect af which is not reflected in the 
Accounts as our peak requirements arise a 
few months before the end of the financial 
year: to meet the situation we are proposing 
to fund some of our short-term borrowings 
by an issue of Loan Stock in the near future, 
the terms of which are now under considera- 
tion. 

Owing to the steady expansion of the 
volume of the Group’s tobacco and cigarette 
sales the annual money turnover has in- 
creased in the period 1953 to 1957 as under: 


Ann 
Turnover 
I has ae oe 2 «3,050,000 
— Ratramareescneunats 1,000,000 
eres 126,000,000 
eee aERao rans aia 160,000,000 
ee 204,000,000 


We have to finance tobacco duty for 
approximately seven weeks between the date 
of removing tobacco from bond and payment 
by our customers for manufactured goods. 
This has involved us in a daily lock-up 
represented by duty only of the following 
amounts during the last five years. 


aily 
Duty : 
MED chbdnncacicchediustebsdeis « 10,500,000 
EE  cihtadasiinnbiakiiakaacenial 13,700,000 
EE: scthedsauediaaeunacmiewell 18,200,000 
EE ‘Saiiadnscgekenniasadiesent 22,600,000 
BEEN. antunadtheagenscinnationnns 600,000 


The very large amounts locked up in 
tobacco duty will readily explain why our 
borrowing has been steadily mounting. In 
addition large sums have to be locked up in 
carrying our stocks of leaf tobacco—which 
at the end of the year amounted to 
£28,500,000. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


The tobacco industry always works on 
small margins of profit on its turnover: it 
was only the steady increase in costs prior 
to September, 1957 which forced us to make 
a slight increase in prices in that month. 
The great aim of our business is to give the 
highest quality and value for money to the 
smoking public. The main factor which con- 
tributed to the improved results this year is 
the considerable increase in our turnover by 
£44 million to £204 million—an increase of 
274 per cent—which I am bound to admit 
exceeded our expectations. 


ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARY 


Once again I am pleased to be able to 
report to you that our engineering subsidiary 
has had a successful year. You will recall 
that last year I informed you that it had 
purchased all of the issued capital of Larmuth 
and Bulmer Limited. This has turned out 
to be a satisfactory acquisition. A full year’s 
profits of our new subsidiary are included 


in the Group figure for 1957 as compared 
with three months’ profits in 1956. 


The Board wish to record their apprecia- 
tion of the good results achieved by the 
management, staff and workers. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


So far as general matters are concerned 
the principal events have been (1) the de- 
velopment of our Lisnafillan site in Northern 
Ireland together with additional leaf storage 
facilities and (2) the building-up of produc- 
tion at our new factory in the Manchester 
area. I referred to each of these matters in 
my Statement last year. 


The first stage of the development at 
Lisnafillan was completed in January 1958 
and the factory is now producing cigarettes, 
but not yet on a large scale. This factory is 
expected to be in full production about the 
end of September 1958. The remaining 
stages of the Lisnafillan development will 
reach completion towards the end of the 
year. 


Our factories are still working under pres- 
sure. They will not really feel the effect 
of the additional production capacity for some 
time. The new manufacturing units which 
have so far become available have just about 
been able to meet the demands our expand- 
ing sales have made on them. 


The new factory in the Manchester area 
is now in full production and I think we 
may justly feel that it is one of the most 
modern in the country. 


SALES 


The record turnover of the Group to which 
I have already referred is by no means 
attributable to a single brand ; all our main 
brands have made a contribution—outstand- 
ingly “Senior Service” and “Park Drive” 
cigarettes and “Old Holborn” tobacco. 
Our new Benson & Hedges cigarette brand 
“ Olivier” tipped, introduced in 1956, has 
established a significant sale in the price 
category 3s. 4d. for 20 which generally is 
proving popular with smokers today. 


In February, 1958, we added a new brand 
to our range, “ Park Drive Tipped ” retailing 
at 2s. 6d. for 20. This brand has had a 
successful introduction. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 


The price of leaf tobacco in most markets 
advanced in 1957 to new high levels. With 
exceptions in the case of a few types of 
tobacco we were able to buy the quantities 
we required to replace our usage, but as our 
sales increased more than we anticipated we 
will require to increase our purchases again 
this year in order to build up our stocks. 


The higher purchases we have required to 
make in America have thrown a heavy 
burden on our buying staff in the United 
States and we are very grateful to them for 
the excellent service they have given us. 

Owing to the increase in the quantities of 
Rhodesian tobacco which we now need to 
purchase we have during the past year 
strengthened the organisation of our Salis- 
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bury branch and enlarged its handling and 
packing capacity. 

We wish our staff in the United States, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland a successful season 
in 1958. 


With the exception of India, where we 
anticipate a satisfactory purchase, it is too 
early to attempt to forecast anything about 
the 1958 crops, but we have been sorry to 
learn that the heavy rains experienced in 
Central Africa are likely to affect both the 
quantity and the quality of what promised 
to be a record crop. 


OUTLOOK 


Owing to the various factors to which I 
have referred above you will readily under- 
stand that it is difficult to give an accurate 
prophecy of the results for the current year, 
but in the first quarter our sales have con- 
tinued to expand and unless something 
unforeseen occurs it will be reasonable to 
expect another satisfactory year in 1958. 


EMPLOYEES 


The continued progress which the Com- 
pany has made during the last few years in 
conditions of intense competition would not 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


have been possible without the loyal and 
enthusiastic support of all employed in the 
business—in the purchase of our leaf tobacco 
and other materials, the high standard of 
maintenance of our production machinery 
and premises, the care taken in the manu- 
facture of our brands under conditions of 
intense pressure, and the efficient selling and 
advertising of the Group’s products. But 
all these factors are dependent on wise tech- 
nical and commercial policy. I should like 
to pay a special tribute this year to the 
magnificent guidance and control in this 
respect which we have received from the 
Managing Director and his executive 
colleagues. 


We thank our employees for their service 
in the Company’s interests throughout the 
year and compliment them on their achieve- 
ments, in recognition of which we have again 
this year paid them a bonus equal to six 
weeks’ salary or wages. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved ; the retiring directors, Mr E. J. 
Foord, Mr J. N. Hogg and Mr M. R. 
Norman, OBE, were re-elected and the 
auditors, Messrs Hill, Vellacott and Bailey, 
were reappointed. 








FIAT 


S.p.A. 


TURIN, ITALY 


(Motorcars, Aircraft, etc.) 


SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The annual Meeting of Fiat Shareholders, held in Turin on April 30th, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Dr Vittorio Valletta, Chairman of the Board and 
Managing director, unanimously adopted the report and balance Sheet for. 1957. 
The net profit for the year was 13,899 million lire. Dividend 80 lire per share. 

Professor Valletta’s statement, touching on the international situation, noted that 
Russia’s artificial satellite and the Paris meeting of the Nato council awakened the 
year 1957 from the sluggishness in which it began, mainly owing to the tightness 
of the international money market; and stated the institution of the European 
Common Market has helped to strengthen and effectuate the determination toward 
Western co-operation as well as to increase business and employment opportunities. 

Also in 1957, in spite of difficulties, Fiat has succeeded in still further increasing 
its business, Thanks to the full efficiency of its very modern equipment and to 


the spirit of co-operation of its workers. 


Here are the main data of the increase: 


— sales 350 milliards of lire (10 more than in 1956) ; 

— 306,120 motor vehicles produced (285,656 cars and 20,464 commercial vehicles), 
an increase of 14,377 units over 1956, and 18,647 tractors ; 

— iron and steel production for a total of 73 milliards ; 

— total Fiat exports 95 milliards of lire (18 more than in 1956) of which 65 for 
automotive products, 13 for tractors, 17 for other products ; 

— Fiat employees now number over 80,000; on December 31st the situation was 
80,423, of which 62,218 factory workers and 18,205 office personnel (including 


the OM Works). 


Fiat’s automobile production is on a high European level ; an average of 1,300 
a day, which will be increased. Constant customer confidence in Italy and abroad 
in Fiat models: the small 500 and 600 cars, and the 1100, 1200 full-light, 1400 


and 1900 models. 


a Nuclear Section. 


Among the successes of new Fiat products that of the “ Fiat 
G.91” jet plane for the Nato is of international prestige. 


Fiat is also developing 


Fiat’s welfare work for its people and their families is continually expanding. 
The Company’s Mutual provides free medical care to about 200,000: persons, 


including personnel and their families. 


The Fiat Housing Plan consists of 2,700 


apartments, for factory workers and office personnel. 


Turin, April 30, 1958. 
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INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Vine Products Limited, was held on 
May 8th at Surbiton. 


The Viscount Marchwood, MBE, chairman 
and managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The accounts show a very satisfactory 
increase in the trading profits of the Group, 
being an improvement even on the 1955 
figures, which at that time were the best in 
the company’s history. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that, for the reasons 
stated in the directors’ report, this im- 
provement cannot be attributed solely to 
increased sales. 


As you well know, one of our main 
problems is the purchasing of the raw 
materials essential for our business and these, 
once again, have been subject to violent 
fluctuations during the year under review, and 
continue to be so during the current year. 


Nevertheless, last autumn, in response to 
many requests from the trade, we introduced 
a superior Cream Sherry, produced from the 
juice of selected Spanish grapes, in an attrac- 
tive pack under the name “ RSVP,” selling at 
7s. 6d. a bottle. The “RSVP” introduction 
met with such an instantaneous response that 
we had hardly sufficient supplies to meet the 
demand. As a result of this success we have 
now decided to market an “RSVP” Old 
Ruby, also made from Spanish grape juice, 
which will be available in July and which will, 
we hope, prove equally acceptable. 


Sales of BritviC Fruit Juices continued to 
expand and in 1957 they reached a record 
figure, exceeding the previous 1955 record 
by a reasonable margin. 


You will have read in the Press of BritviC’s 
new venture in the canned fruit trade. It is 
too early yet to do more than say I am 
confident that, by offering fruit of the finest 
quality, in keeping with the company’s 
reputation for excellence, the name of 
BritviC will be brought before an even wider 
public. 


INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


Last year I referred to the competition 
which British wines were facing from the 
lower-strength blended Commonwealth 
wines. This competition was _ intensified 
during 1957. However, as a result of the 
recent Budget the advantage in duty on a 
blended wine previously enjoyed by the Com- 
monwealth producer has now been reduced 
though not eliminated. 


Moreover, we now contemplate the market- 
ing of a range of Commonwealth wines under 
the VP label and through the VP organi- 
sation which will, I feel sure, compete satis- 
factorily in this sphere. 


One adverse feature of the Budget has 
been an inevitable and fairly substantial loss 
on those wines on which duty had already 
been paid. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows an increase in profit before taxation of 
£70,636 although the profit after taxation 
shows an increase of only £11,779. 


I am always hesitant of forecasting future 
prospects, but, despite the fact that trading 
in the first three months of this year has been 
rather slow, I feel we may reasonably expect 
another successful year in 1958. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend of 25 per 
cent, less tax, on the Ordinary stock was 
approved. 
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One of the long-range Britannias of BOAC. The Britannia is the largest, fastest and smoothest airliner in world-wide service. 


“A CHALLENGING AND 
FASCINATING FUTURE, BUT...” 


Chairman of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Group reviews progress | 


The following are extracts from the Chairman’s Statement 
to Stockholders, issued with the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1957. 


Measured in terms of technical possibility, the future for 
this industry remains as challenging and fascinating as at 
any time in its history. But whether its commercial pros- 
pects will be equally attractive depends upon issues of publie 
policy ; for ourselves, we believe we can satisfy any demands 
upon our ability. 


Orders due for completion over the next two-three years 
are at a high level; thereafter the prospect is by no means 
so clear. We face reduced Service requirements, intense 
competition in selling to airlines and big cuts in Government 
sponsored research and development. But there is no 
evidence that air defence has become less important, and 
the British industry therefore remains vital to this country 
and the Western world. It is no evasion of responsibility 
to say that longer term prospects depend on Government 
policy. 


Bristol Aero-Engines Limited 


The Olympus turbojet is established in RAF service, and 
the Orpheus lightweight turbojet is maintaining its early 
promise. Bristol ramjets will shortly become the first ramjets 
to enter RAF service. The Proteus turboprop has displayed 
in the Britannia the excellent reliability predicted. Other 
turbine projects are being vigorously pursued, as is a small 
but growing research programme for the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority. 

It has been arranged that Bristol Aero-Engines Limited 
and Armstrong Siddeley Motors Limited will pursue joint 
research and development and pool resources in relation to 
new engine projects initiated by the Ministry of Supply. A 
jeint company has been formed, which we hope will lead to 
Close identity of purpose. 


Bristol Aircraft Limited 


During the year the Britannia occupied a dominating 
place in the Company's affairs ; we can fairly claim it is the 
finest airliner in use today. The order book is shorter than 
we would wish: special attention is being given to the 
freight market and to the international passenger fare struc- 
ture, which seems at present to penalise aircraft with low 
Operating costs. 





The design team devoted much attention to a medium 
range turbojet airliner, and exploration of possible overseas 
demands continues. The Weston Division is busy with 
helicopter production and with rocket motors; at Cardiff, 
manufacture of the Bloodhound guided missile is well 
advanced. There are significant future possibilities for the 
Bloodhound. 


Bristol Cars Limited 


Sales have been maintained, and orders for a new model 
and for Bristol engines for AC cars have been encouraging. 


Associated and Overseas Companies 


Rotol Limited and British Messier Limited have fulfilled 
last year’s promise of an increase in turnover. Defence 
programme fluctuations prevented Short Brothers and 
Harland Limited achieving the turnover expected, but recent 
progress has given better promise for the future. In general, 
the overseas companies have made steady progress. 


Finance 


In a difficult year, in which changes of official 
policy have coincided with problems encountered with new 
products entering service—it is evidence of the underlying 
strength of the Group that profits before charging interest 
have been maintained and that the proposed dividend should 
be at the same rate as for previous years. 


BRISTOL 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 





THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED - FH.TON - ENGLAND 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 
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LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The ninety-first Annual General Meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held on May 14th 
in Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


TURKEY 


1957 saw further progress in the equip- 
ment and economic development of the 
country. Signs of this expansion are visible 
on all sides. 


The Budget voted at the beginning of this 
year for the period March 1, 1958, to 
February 28, 1959, totals Ltq. 4,475,500,000 
of which Ltq. 2,980 million for general ex- 
penses and Ltq. 1,495,500,000 for public 
works. For the previous year the figures 
were Ltq.2,733,400,000 and Ltq.1,273,300,000 
respectively. 


As regards foreign trade, the adverse trade 
balance was reduced from Ltq. 286,600,000 
in 1956 to Ltq. 145,300,000 in 1957 follow- 
ing stringent import-restriction measures, 
especially of consumer and luxury goods. The 
import total fell from Ltq. 1,140,600,000 to 
Ltq. 1,112 million. In exports there is an 
increase from Ltq. 854 million in 1956 to 
Ltq. 966,700,000 in 1957: tobacco, fruit, 
cotton and minerals were the principal 
exports. 


As regards your Bank, you will be in- 
terested to hear that in 1957 we opened new 
offices at Besiktas and Laleli in Istanbul 
and at Karsiyaka in Izmir. At the beginning 
of this year we also opened the Bakirkoy 
branch in Istanbul, and the Alsancak office 
in Izmir. 


SUDAN 


In January, 1957, the Sudan celebrated 
the first anniversary of its independence and 
in September became a full member of the 
International Monetary Fund and of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. During the year a mission 
from the said Bank and from the USA Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration visited 
the country with a view to providing advice 
and practical assistance in the many develop- 
ment schemes under consideration. 


The trade figures for the year were: Ex- 
ports £S.48,100,000 and Imports 
£S.63 million against £S.66,700,000 and 
£8.45,200,000 for the previous year: it will 
be noticed that the balance of trade hag 


declined from a surplus of some 
£S.21,500,000 to a deficit of some 
£S.14,900,000. 


It was a busy year for our branches, not 
without its anxieties, especially in the early 
part of the year. In April a new sub-branch 
(Khartoum North) was opened on the bank 
of the Blue Nile opposite Khartoum: the 
new sub-branch quickly established itself and 
fulfilled our expectations. 


JORDAN 


Jordan was of course affected economic- 
ally, as well as politically, by the period of 
tension which followed the General Election 
of October, 1956, and led, in March, 1957, to 
the abrogation of the Anglo-Jordan Treaty, 
the evacuation of British Forces and the ter- 
mination of the annual British Grant-in-Aid. 


The same period saw the signing of the 
Arab Solidarity Agreement which Jordan 
concluded with Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia. 


There was a slight increase in the trade 
figures for the year which amounted to 
JD. 31,500,000 for imports and JD. 5,600,000 
for exports and re-exports. 


It is satisfactory to note that currency in 
circulation—which had risen to well over 
JD. 17 million at the beginning of the year 
owing to political uncertainties, had fallen in 
December to JD. 15,600,000. 


IRAQ 


For Iraq, 1957 was a year of steady, if 
unspectacular, progress. The trade totals for 
the year were: Exports (excluding Oil) 
ID. 18,400,000 and Imports ID. 152,200,000. 


In the early part of the year the export of 
oil was still handicapped: the Syrian Pipe- 
line had been cut in 1956 and was out of 
action. Pumping through Syria, however, 
was resumed in March. However, as might 
be expected, oil royalties for the year showed 
a decline to some £49 million from the 
£69 million total for the previous year. Pro- 
duction itself fell from 29 million to 
20 million tons. Full production, however, 
is in course of resumption and should, it is 
hoped achieve an output of 36 million tons 
by next year. 

Your Bank opened in 1957 three new sub- 
branches and a cash office in the City. A 
cash office has also been opened at Zubair, 
near Basrah. As this expansion suggests, it 
was a very busy year for your Bank. 


CYPRUS 


Behind the conflict and controversy in 
Cyprus, the development of the Island and 
of its natural resources continues. 


In Cyprus we are bankers to the Govern- 
ment and to the Armed Services. This, as 
you can understand entails a very large 
volume of work, and has led to the opening 
of a number of sub-branches. Our offices in 
Cyprus now number twenty. 


I know you will wish to have news of our 
affiliated institution, the Agricultural Bank 
of Cyprus Limited which, with its particular 
policy of long-term loans for the improve- 
ment of holdings and for purchase of 
tractors, pumps, and other modern machinery, 
continues to encourage and support Cyprus 
farmers. It is most satisfactory to note that 
nearly 99 per cent of all repayment liabilities 
under these loans, both in principal and 
interest, has been punctually met at due date. 


PERSIAN GULF (QATAR) 


Last year I mentioned the entry of your 
Bank into this new territory. I am pleased to 
add that our first full year’s working in 
Qatar has been encouraging. There was 
some general recession in the early part of 
the year, a not unexpected reaction to the 
Suez Canal crisis of 1956. Since then, how- 
ever, oil production has made steady pro- 
gress, and is now running at the rate of 
some 8 million tons a year. Prospecting for 
further fields continues. 


Possibilities in industries other than oil are 
being studied. Of these projects, the pro- 
duction of good quality cement appears to 

‘ head the list. 





MOROCCO 


Morocco’s foreign trade figures for 1957 
were as follows: imports FF. 144,820 million 


against FF.155,000 million in 1956; 
exports FF.117,729 million against 
FF. 118,000 million in 1956. The adverse 
balance was thus reduced from 


FF. 37,000 million in 1956, to FF. 27,091 
million in 1957. 


In spite of difficult conditions, our Casa- 
blanca Branch had a busy year with 
encouraging results. 


LEBANON 


The 1957 economic situation in the 
Lebanon remained satisfactory. Foreign 
trade showed a slight advance on the pre- 
vious year; imports’ increased from 
£Leb. 561,200,000 in 1956 to 
£Leb. 627 million in 1957 and exports from 
£Leb. 145,800,000 to £Leb. 152,200,000. 


SYRIA 


1957 showed a substantial increase in ex- 
ports which from £Syr. 516 million in 1956 
reached £Syr. 548 million in 1957 and a fall 
in imports from £Syr. 690 million in 1956 
to £Syr.616 million in 1957. The trade 
balance of the country, therefore, does show 
improved stability. 


_ The results, both in the Lebanon and 
in Syria, of the Banque de Syrie et du Liban, 
are on the whole satisfactory. 


BANQUE FRANCO-SERBE 


The General Meeting of the Shareholders 
of the Banque Franco-Serbe held on March 
28, 1958, approved the accounts for the year 
1957 and the payment of a dividend of 10 
per cent, the same as for the previous year. 


LONDON AND PARIS, ETC. 


For the Paris and London Offices and for 
our Branch at Marseilles it was a busy but a 
rewarding year. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, it will be 
seen that the totals are up by nearly 
£4 million, this being primarily due to an 
increase in the “ Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts.” 


Cash, Money at Call and Bills Receivable 
again total more than 50 per cent of the 
Deposits, evidence of a satisfactory liquid 
position. There is little change in the pro- 
portions of Investments and Advances to 
Deposits, which work out at 14} per cent 
and 40 per cent respectively. 


The total amount of profit available, in- 
cluding the balance of £22,863 brought for- 
ward, is £382,321, compared with £422,863 
last year. 

£150,000 has been appropriated to 
“Reserve for Contingencies” (against 
£200,000 last year), leaving a balance of 
£232,321 ; and the Committee proposes that 
the dividend be maintained at eight shillings 
per share. This will absorb £200,000 and 
leave £32,321 to be carried forward in 1958. 


The report was adopted. 
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ALUMINIUM-INDUSTRIE-AKTIEN GESELLSCHAFT 
CHIPPIS (SCHWEIZ) 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES MAKE FURTHER 


The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Aluminium-Industrie-Aktien-Gesellschaft 
Chippis was held in Zurich on April 25th, 
when the Board of Directors presented the 
following report ; 


REVIEW 


The change in trends in the aluminium 
business in the United States, which had 
already been referred to in the last report, 
continued during the year under review. 
Overproduction made itself felt, particularly 
in the United States and Canada, and led to 
severe cuts in the expansion plans of the lead- 
ing companies, In Europe, reaction to these 
developments varied from country to country, 
In Germany, Italy and Britain, in contrast 
with conditions in France and Switzerland, a 
business recession made itself felt during the 
last few months of the year. 


World output of virgin aluminium for 1957 
has been estimated at 3,360,000 tons and thus 
exceeds the previous year’s figure by some 
30,000 tons. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that for the ‘irst time for a long 
period, output in the United States showed a 
decrease compared with the previous year. 
A regional breakdown shows the following 
figures : 


Umsted Sees sks cccacsss 1,496,000 tons 


CMD biacisscnssicdssicre’ 505,000 tons 
EMM aeivicceceweidainseaa’ 650,000 tons 
Eastern Block ............ 600.000 tons 
WMI xacdadascccccdideseanxs 68,000 tons 
Miscellaneous ............ 40,000 tons 


The price of the virgin metal was further 
increased in the United States in August, 
1957, and for their American deliveries 
Canadian producers followed suit, whilst re- 
ducing their export price to other countries 
from 25 cents/Ib cif European port to 24.63 
cents free European plant, in November. In 
Europe, French prices were increased on two 
occasions, 

In spite of unfavourable water conditions, 
production in the Company’s four plants in- 
creased once again during the year, although 
only to a small extent. Market conditions in 
Switzerland remained satisfactory until the 
end of the year, so that practically the whole 
of the Company’s Swiss output of virgin 
aluminium could be sold in Switzerland itself. 
Metal from foreign subsidiaries, on the other 
hand, was used for the export of semis. Sales 
of Raffinal—refined aluminium—developed 
encouragingly, whereas sales of S. A. P.— 
metal made of sintered aluminium powder— 
and of gallium, were still relatively small. 


SWISS PARTICIPATIONS 


The Mérel and Ernen turbines of Rhone- 
werke AG, generated a total of 395 kWh— 


NEW INTERESTS IN AFRICA 


that is, some 9 million less than the previous 
year, 


Ilsee-Turtmann AG. showed a decrease of 
7 million kWh compared with the previous 
year, and its production reached 106 million 
kWh only. 


Rheinkraftwerk Neuhausen AG. registered 
normal output with a figure of 40.5 million 
kWh. 


Elektrizitatswerk Rheinau AG, in which 
the Company holds a 41.8 per cent interest, 
concluded its first year on September 30, 
1957. Output reached 200 million kWh and 
the dividend distributed amounted to 4 per 
cent. 


The Kraftwerke Gougra AG. dam reached 
its planned height during the year under 
review, and it has since been decided to raise 
it by a further 3 metres (10 feet). Power 
output during the winter 1957/58 was still 
small, but is expected to assume considerable 
proportions in the course of next winter. The 
company’s share capital of Sfrs. 50 million 
has been fully paid up since the end of 
January, 1958. 


Robert Victor Neher AG, Kreuzlingen, an 
aluminium foil plant, continued to function 
satisfactorily, and Allega AG, a Zurich com- 
pany selling aluminium semis from stock, 
registered a considerable turnover. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


SA des Bauxites de France reached its 
normal output last year, but the level of 
selling prices fixed by the State continued to 
prevent a profit being made. In Italy exploi- 
tation of the Apulia deposits continued, and 
work was intensified on the deposits in the 
Abruzzi acquired a few years ago. 


The difficult Greek bauxite has only been 
processed at Bergheim-Cologne up to now, 
but arrangements are now being made to 
provide the necessary installations at Porto 
Marghera as well. 


The Company’s plants for the production 
of aluminium oxide—Martinswerk GmbH, 
Bergheim-Cologne, Societa Alluminio Veneto 
pA, Porto Marghera, and Société Francaise 
pour l’Industrie de PAluminium, Marseilles 
—worked to the limit of their capacity. At 
Bergheim-Cologne progress was made on the 
new power plant, and Porto Marghera for 
the first time produced more than 100,000 
tons of alumina. 


In French Guinea work began on the con- 
struction of an alumina factory, FRIA, in 
which the Company holds a 10 per cent 
interest. The plant is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1960. French Guinea has very 
considerable bauxite deposits. 





PROGRESS 


1957 was again an unfavourable year for 
the production of electric power and output 
had accordingly to be cut during the winter. 
Building activity at Mosjéen (Norway) con- 
tinued vigorously, and the smelter was com- 
missioned in the spring of 1958 as planned. 
The Adige Plant at Zevio in Italy made 
considerable progress during the year and is 
expected to be taken into service towards 
the end of 1959. 


As in the previous year, processing plants 
worked satisfactorily. ‘The new plant put into 
service with Aluminium-Walzwerke Singen 
GmbH during the last few years is working 
well. In Italy Lavorazione Leghe Leggere at 
Porto Marghera experienced a fall in orders, 
whereas Laminal Rusconi Fraschini at 
Nembro increased in output. 


In Britain the Star Aluminium Company 
Limited, with factories at Wolverhampton 
and Bridgnorth, works satisfactorily, and in 
Belgium Aluminium Belge SA at Liége has 
begun to modernise its machinery. Alu- 
minium Foils Inc. of Jackson/Tennessee 
now also produces Raffinal, and sales of foils 
were raised last year in the face of severe 
competition. 


PROFITS 


Operations in 1957 produced a net profit 
of Sfrs.14,191,009.22 which, together with the 
balance of Sfrs.1,806,644.27 brought forward 
from the previous year, made a total of 
Sfrs.15,997,653.49 available for distribution. 
It is proposed to allocate this sum as follows: 


To distribute a gross dividend of Sfrs.100 per 
share of Sfrs.1,000 ; 


To transfer Sfrs.1.5 million to the Special 
Reserve Fund ; 


To transfer Sfrs.2 million to Depreciation 
Reserves ; 


To allocate Sfrs. 1 million to the Provident 
Fund ; 


To carry forward the resulting balance of 
Sfrs.1,916,193.49. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Verwaltungsrat) 


Dr. Ernst Wetter, Zurich, Chairman ; 
Robert Naville, Cham. Vice Chairman ; 
Dr.h.c. Carl J. Abegg, Zurich ; Arnold Bloch, 
Heuvhausen am Rheinfall ; Dr. Robert Biihler, 
Winterthur ; Heinrich Hiirlimann, Zurich ; 
Frédéric Maurice, Geneva ; Cyrille Pitteloud, 
Sitten ; Dr. Rudolf Speich, Basle. 
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HALL ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


WIDE DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS 


MR E. N. HALL ON MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The Third Annual General Meeting of 
Hall Engineering Industries Limited was 
held on May 14th in London, Mr E. N. Hall, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 
The Group Accounts show the completion 
of another successful year. Turnover was up 
from £10,180,000 to £10,860,000 but, as fore- 
cast in the last Report, there was a reduction 
in profits, due mostly to increased labour 
costs and keener competition. 


The problems of financing a business today 
are not made easier by the very heavy burden 
of present-day taxation and restricted credit 
facilities. Until some reform of the Taxation 
Code takes place or some substantial reduc- 
tion of Taxation is made, the Government 
will continue to be in the position of a major 
partner, taking the whole of its share of the 
profits each year out of the business in cash. 


A good deal has already been said on the 

folly of Steel Nationalisation, but a country 
or its industries cannot advance or plan ahead 
if succeeding Governments introduce dia- 
metrically opposed legislation. 


The shortage of skilled labour in the 
engineering field is still a problem, although 
perhaps less acute than twelve months ago, 
but we are beginning to see the benefits of 
our apprenticeship schemes which have now 
been in operation for some years, and many 
of the young men who are passing out of this 
category will be a valuable addition to our 
highly skilled personnel in our various Com- 
panies. 

For the benefit of shareholders it is worth 
while reiterating the wide range of the Group. 
This includes the manufacture of high speed 
and alloy tool steels, stainless steels and wires, 
tungsten carbide cutting tools, mining tools, 
engineers’ small tools, electrical resistance 
alloys, the stock holding of mild steel and 
free cutting steels, the manufacture of welded 
steel fabric for concrete reinforcement of 
roads and buildings, steel mesh for many 
applications, the design of reinforced con- 
crete structures, bankers’ engineering and 
security equipment, steel office furniture, air- 
craft wind tunnels, atomic work, metal tags, 
reflecting and non-reflecting road and adver- 
tising signs, auto body dies. This wide 
diversity of products should stand us in good 
stead. 

FINANCE 


The Trading Profit of the Group amounts 
to £759,375, from which has to be deducted 
the charge for United Kingdom and Overseas 
taxes of £462,427, resulting in a net profit of 
£296,948 compared with £362,559 in 1956. 
The Board recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 6 per cent less tax, which, 
with the Interim Dividend makes a total of 
10 per cent, less tax, for the year. Profits of 
£162,733 are added to the Revenue Reserves 
of the Group which now total £433,118. 


Approximately £500,000 has been spent 
during the year on Developments at home 
and overseas, on plant replacement and 
reorganisation programmes. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Hall and Pickles Limited—The turnover 
shows an increase over last year and all 


departments have been fully occupied. The 
end of the year has seen a considerable 
easing of raw material supplies. 


As far as our Overseas Subsidiaries are 
concerned, the recent recession in Canada has 
added to our existing difficulties in this 
market. Your Board is fully alive to the 
changing conditions and is taking all possible 
steps to deal with this problem. Our South 
African Company continues to make very 
satisfactory progress. 


The British Reinforced Concrete Engineer- 
ing Company Limited.—The Company has 
had a good year and is continuing with the 
development of machinery and methods for 
producing meshes for purposes other than the 
reinforcement of concrete, some of which 
have already been successful and have opened 
up new markets with prospects of consider- 
able expansion. 


The drawing of wire at the factory in 
Stafford, jointly with The Lancashire Steel 
Corporation Limited, is proceeding satis- 
factorily. 


Overseas, the Johannesburg and Bulawayo 
works are operating on a profit making basis. 
The Vancouver Works is in production, but 
because of present conditions in Canada it 
is not yet working to full capacity. 


Chatwood-Milner Limited-—The order 
book for the Shrewsbury factory is sub- 
stantial. The reorganisation and capital 
expenditure on new plant over the last 
two years has widened the range of activities 
and strengthened the Company’s position 
so far as scope and variety of work are 
concerned. 


Further contracts for plant in connection 
with Atomic Power Stations have been 
received. 

Reorganisation at the Speke factory is now 
practically completed and the effect of this 
should be shown during the current year. 


The Company’s turnover for Bankers’ 
Engineering Security Work and Office Equip- 
ment shows steady improvement. 

Towards the end of the year we came to 
an arrangement with Chubb and Sons, Lock 
and Safe Company (Pty.) Limited whereby 
they acquired the Share capital of our South 
African Chatwood-Milner Subsidiary. 


Improved Metal Label Company Limited. 
—This Company has had a good year and is 
introducing new lines. The overseas pro- 
jects continue to develop and further equip- 
ment has been installed in South Africa. 


Auto Body Dies Limited (formerly Com- 
posite Forgings Limited).—Recently the 
name of the Company has been changed and 
its title is now more descriptive of the main 
product. Within the last few months the 
necessary machine tools for the production of 
motor body dies have been installed and 
the Company is very busy. 


Webslight Limited (formerly Harry Heath 
(General Advertisers) Limited)—The last 
twelve months has seen a steady increase in 
the order book, and this has so far been 
maintained in the current period. Production 
increased during 1957 and additional equip- 
ment is being installed. 
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There is no doubt that in 1958 it will be 
more difficult to maintain profit margins, but 
the attention we are paying to research, 
improved design, quality control and costs, 
as well as the regular introduction of new 
plant, should equip the Group to meet 
changing conditions. 


Finally I should like to thank our Execu- 
tive Directors, Staff and Workpeople for their 
co-operation and efforts during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NEWTON, CHAMBERS 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Newton, Chambers & Company Limited, 
was held on May 8th at Thorncliffe, near 
Sheffield, Sir Peter Roberts, Bart, MA, MP 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from. his 
circulated statement: In view of the more 
competitive trading conditions which 
developed in 1957 it is very satisfactory to 
report that the profit increased by £88,654 
to £805,855, the highest figure yet achieved. 


For the first time in the Company’s history 
the gross profit before charging depreciation 
or replacement of fixed assets has exceeded 
£1 million. This increase in profit justifies 
the heavy capital expenditure of over £1 
million which your Company has undertaken 
in the past two years, and which has been 
made possible by continuing the policy of 
retaining substantial profits in the business. 


After providing £469,000 for taxation, 
there is a net profit available for distribution 
of £336,855, compared with £296,338 a year 
ago. 


Your Directors have felt it only right that 
the shareholders should benefit from the 
successful year’s trading, and they propose 
to increase the final dividend to 10 per cent, 
making 16 per cent for the year compared 
with the 15 per cent which has been paid for 
the past three years. 


If your Company is to continue to expand, 
it is necessary to retain a considerable pro- 
portion of the profits in the business, and it 
has therefore been felt desirable to transfer 
a further £100,000 to the General Reserve, 
which now stands at £1,200,000. 


As you are no doubt aware, we have 
acquired virtually the whole of the issued 
share capital of Ransomes & Rapier Limited, 
the well-known firm of Engineers and Iron- 
founders at Ipswich. This involved increas- 
ing our authorised share capital by the 
creation of 133,000 5 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 and 608,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1, which will be issued to the 
shareholders of Ransomes & Rapier as con- 
sideration for the business. 


The capital expenditure and replacement 
programme, to which I have referred in 
recent annual statements, gathered momen- 
tum last year, and an expenditure of £553,000 
was incurred, bringing the total for the past 
three years to nearly £1,300,000. 


Although much has been accomplished we 
cannot yet afford to slow down the process of 
extending and re-equipping the Works, and 
you will note that at December 31st we were 
committed to further capital expenditure of 
£326,000 In addition other schemes are 
under consideration and it is expected that 
a further £200,000 will be required this year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL AND PROSPEROUS YEAR 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-Sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on 
Thursday, June 5, 1958, at the offices of the 
Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
to March 31, 1958: 


Before turning to this year’s activities of 
the Bank I would like to refer, with regret, 
to the death of our colleague Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer. Although as a result of the 
many important positions which he held in 
South Africa, he was not often able to attend 
our Meetings his advice on a great many 
subjects was very valuable to us and we shall 
miss him sadly. We are, however, assured 
of friendship and close contact with those 
who follow him in his business. 


During the year, owing to his age, Mr 
G. L. d’Abo has ceased to be a Managing 
Director, but we retain, I am glad to say, 
his advice and great experience in inter- 
national banking by his continued presence 
on the Board. 


On his retirement as Manager of our 
Norwegian Department we have elected Mr 
Anton Martens to the Board. From his 
future residence in Norway he will keep us in 
touch with our Norwegian clients. 


CONTINUED GOVERNMENT PRESSURE 


In presenting this Statement with the 
Accounts I have referred in the last two years 
to the difficulties and exceptional experiences 
through which the Bank has passed. As is 
well known this year has been no exception 
with its violent fluctuations in discount rates 
and continued pressure from the Govern- 
ment to restrict normal Banking relations 
with our customers. 


We have tried to fall in with these restric- 
tions as far as possible without disturbing the 
good relations between us and our customers, 
especially those of long standing. Any other 
course, in our view, could lead to ruining old 
friendships valuable to us and to this country. 
In turning to the Accounts it will, therefore, 
be seen that the Acceptances at £19,884,928 
compare with £19,523,266 last year, the 
Loans and Advances are £15,329,920 against 
£14,839,811, and on the other side of 
the Balance Sheet the Deposits stand at 
£56,526,493 against £49,230,211 last year. 


LIQUIDITY AGAIN STRONG 


Our liquidity is again very strong, Cash, 
Bills of Exchange and dated Government 


Stock amounting to over 75 per cent of the 
Deposits. 


We have decided this year to value our 
Gilt-edged holdings at market value. The 
same argument remains that these are all 
medium and short dated and that, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to take market valuation. 
Nevertheless, in view of the wide fluctuations 
resulting from changes in Bank Rate, we 
have decided to resume our previous practice 
of taking them at market value. 


The paid up capital of the Bank was 
increased during the year by the issue at £2 
per share of 500,000 £1 shares which resulted 
in the raising of the capital by £500,000 and 
the reserve from £3 million to £34 million. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


In the Profit and Loss Account the profit 
for the year is £488,182 against £430,704 last 
year. It is proposed to transfer £175,000 
to Contingency Account and, after recom- 
mending dividends at the same rate as last 
year, to carry forward £124,350. 


Our associated company in New York, 
previously known as Hambro Trading Com- 
pany of America Inc., now designated 
Hambro Automotive Corporation, has had a 
very active and successful year in importing 
the products of The British Motor Corpora- 
tion Limited into the United States. The 
) a number of cars shipped during this 

nancial year reached the figure of 33,513. 


HONEST VALUE FOR STERLING 


A review of the past year and a forecast 
of the year ahead is, in these times, full of 
difficulty. In my opinion the steps that have 
been taken by the Government to procure 
an honest value for the Pound Sterling must 
be welcomed by all, irrespective of their 
political inclinations and, as London Bankers, 
we look forward with confidence to the day 
when the Pound is freely convertible into all 
currencies, for then, and then only, can 
London again resume her place as the bank- 
ing centre of the world to which she has 
every right by experience and integrity. 

The Accounts to which I am attaching 
this Statement show that the Bank has had 
a successful and prosperous year and con- 
tinues to hold its own in international mer- 
chant banking in which it started and means 
to continue. I am very conscious that this 
is only possible by the devoted loyalty of 
the staff and the good understanding and 
friendship which the Bank enjoys from its 
friends throughout the world. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 


41 Bishopgate, E.C.2. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 1958 


LIABILITIES £ 
Current, Deposit and other accounts .............0...cccccccccsecccscccececcecccececceces 57,209,053 
IIIs seiitchdidei cdcteuka bi setheis iaiy vandchugticnaneadbiies fami taia baie aecd delta cide cts 19,884,928 
RE EE NPR ee ON IR I a 3,500,000 
I cette is a aa EB a 3,500,000 
ASSETS 
Cau ie UO 0 ONO OEE OO ats dissnwn sacecndcenensvnddbnpeciatavebanmaind 27,680,816 
sane eciiansgdeadiaiecbccdete aia 12,491,695 
I dl Jill cn <elbehaaanbbaacaaiinnadin 5,428,591 
Loans, Advances and other ACOOUMTS ..................00.cccceccecccccscsccccccecsccees 15,357,951 
Investments i IN 55 00 es oe Lk ek a Fs a ee al 3,250,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances .................ccsccccseeeceececusececececes - 19,884,928 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


REPUTATION FOR HIGH QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Maple & Company Limited was held on 
May 8th in London. Mr H. Stanley 
Wharton, President of the Company, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


At our last Annual General Meeting I spoke 
of our ‘projected expansion in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Leicester. The purchase of 
Robson & Sons Limited of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne was completed last April. Your Board 
consider this business to be exactly of the 
right type for development by your Company. 


As regards Leicester, our new premises 
under construction are progressing well and 
we hope to have this fine new shop open 
before the end of 1958. The trading experi- 
ence of our present Leicester Branch has 
been consistent since it was opened and again 
a successful year has been concluded. I am 
confident our new venture will prove of value 
in this important Midland centre. 


Re-building : Steady progress in our War 
Damage re-building programme has been 
made and of the two blocks to which I 
referred last year one is now open and in 
operation, and the other will be ready early 
in May. 


Your Board is continuing to give close 
attention to the Company’s real estate asset. 
As and when sales are ¢ffected it is the 
intention to employ the proceeds still further 
to extend the general trading scope of. the 
business. At the same time, and in the light 
of prevailing circumstances, your Board will 
carefully weigh the possibility of making some 
proportion of any realised surpluses available 
for capital distribution, as has indeed been 
done this year. 


Tottenham Court Road: The year under 
review has not been an easy one and there 
has been a slight falling-off in the sale of our 
less expensive furniture. It has only been by 
jealously guarding our reputation for fine 
quality goods and showing these to advantage 
that we have been able to maintain our turn- 
over. 


I would stress that your Board are very 
conscious of the high quality and service for 
which the name of MAPLE stands, not only 
in this country but throughout the world, and 
everything possible is being, and will continue 
to be done, to conserve this precious heritage. 


The statement then reviewed the activities 
of the Subsidiary Companies at home and 
overseas, and continued: Our Branches have 
produced for the Group an excellent return, 
and your Board’s policy in extending the 
activities of Maples to the Provinces has again 
proved of considerable benefit to your Com- 
pany. 

Contracts: Apart from Shipping work, 
further progress has been made in this impor- 
tant section. 


EXPORTS 


Whilst total exports show a slight reduction, 
we have none the less sent our merchandise 
to seventy-six different countries, but what is 
perhaps more satisfactory is that our Export 
Order Book is larger now than for many years 
past. Every effort will continue to be made 
to expand this department still further. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making a total of 12} per 
cent for the year, was approved. 




























































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


G. & J. WEIR LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL OF ORDERS AND OUTPUT 


THE HONOURABLE J. KENNETH WEIR’S REVIEW 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
G. & J. Weir Limited will be held on June 4th 
at the registered office, Cathcart, Glasgow. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Honourable J. 
Kenneth Weir, CBE, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


In this Statement I have to refer to results 
somewhat less favourable than in recent years, 
a change in our corporate structure, an addi- 
tion to our Group, and another busy year 
reflecting a continued high level of orders and 
output. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a trading balance for the year of 
£2,850,816, this being a reduction of £487,936 
compared with the previous year. The results 
this year include those of two new Subsidiary 
Companies which operated profitably. 


The reduction in earnings was spread over 
the Group as a whole, and, while it is not 
possible to give here a detailed explanation 
of the reduced earnings, the following points 
may be noted: 


1. The continued rise of wage levels, and 
keener competition both at home and 
abroad reacted on our earning capacity 
through increased costs and lower selling 
prices. 

2. A change in the composition of the out- 
put had an adverse effect as it carried 
a higher proportion of less remunerative 
contracts. 

. The incidence of the Strike in the Engi- 
neering Industry affected that division 
of the Group as also did some minor but 
nevertheless costly labour disputes. 

4.Group output did not come up to the 
expected level. 

5. There was a reduced demand for Public 
Authority housing in Scotland. 


ach of these factors played a part in con- 
tributing to the drop in the trading margin, 
but it is probable that the most important 
factor was the increase in costs, this not 
being offset by a sufficient increase in output. 


Ww 


FORMATION OF A HOLDING COMPANY 


Hitherto the Parent Company has func- 
tioned in a dual capacity, as it has been both 
a trading and a holding concern. Your Board 
believes that it would be better to separate 
these two functions, which would enable the 
Board of the Holding Company to concentrate 
exclusively on policy matters affecting the 
Group and leave the purely trading functions 
at Cathcart in the hands of the local Board. 


PEACOCK BROTHERS LTD. 


This firm has acted as Sales Representative 
in Canada for the Parent Company and 
Drysdale & Company Limited for over fifty 
years. During the year an opportunity arose 
for our acquiring a further and controlling 
interest in this Company as from January 1, 
1957, and your Board felt it would be in the 
interest of your Group to take advantage of 
this offer. 


We believe that this acquisition has 


materially strengthened our ability to sell in 
Canada, as well as achieving an interest in 
the expanding economy of that great country. 


SURVEY OF PERFORMANCE 


G. & F. Weir, Limited.—The output during 
the year of new work and repairs exceeded 
the record level established in 1955. Never- 
theless we failed to attain the target which 
we had planned to reach, this being 
largely the. result of an _ indifferent start 
and the effect of the Strike in March and 
April. 


A prominent feature of the year’s output 
was the delivery of the first four plants 
against our large contract for evaporating and 
distilling plants for the island of Aruba, these 
deliveries being made exactly in accordance 
with the original programme. Delivery of 
the last plant has now been made, and during 
the course of the year the plants will pro- 
gressively come into commission. 


On the input side, we had another good 
year and your Company’s products were in 
considerable demand, resulting in a record 
flow of orders for new work. 


Drysdale & Co., Ltd.—During the past 
year the output at Yoker showed a substantial 
increase over the previous year. Although, 
equally with Cathcart, Yoker experienced 
some dullness in orders towards the end of 
the year, the year finished with an order 
book higher than 1956. 


Argus Foundry Limited.—This Company 
had to face a difficult year. We have taken 
positive action to improve and augment our 
selling effort, and if this results, as we hope, 
in a better order book for all three foundries, 
it will not be long before this Company once 
more shows a return satisfactory for a 
foundry business of this type. 


Zwicky Limited.—This Company has 
always been markedly dependent on Defence 
requirements, particularly in aircraft refuel- 
ling equipment. The dangers of dependence 
on a restricted market have been apparent 
to your Board for some time, and over the 
past few years steps have been taken to 
— the range of the Company’s pro- 

ucts. 


Weir Housing Corporation Limited.—1957 
was not a good year for the building trade 
in Scotland, but nevertheless our Coatbridge 
Factory still maintained a high level of out- 
put and almost 3,000 houses were built 
during the year. 


The civil engineering side of our organisa- 
tion continued its modest expansion and is 
gaining experience in a variety of small but 
useful contracts. 


Weir Valves Limited—This Company 
also had a difficult year, basically due to lack 
of sufficient orders but accentuated by labour 
troubles which also delayed new develop- 
ments. However, an increase in the number 
of designs of the standard range of valves has 
been effected and types suitable for the oil 
industry are now in production. 


Wm. Simons & Company Limited.— 
During the year the yards and workshops 
have been well employed. We have not been 
without our share of the labour troubles 
affecting the shipbuilding industry, but it 
is hoped that more settled times are 
ahead. 


At our Annual General Meeting I shall 
have the opportunity of making some obser- 
vations on your Company’s affairs and 
progress in the light of the later information 
then available. 
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BROWN BAYLEY LIMITED 


NEW HOLDING COMPANY’S FIRST 
ACCOUNTS 


MR J. W. GARTON ON SUCCESS OF 
CAPITAL REORGANISATION SCHEME 


The second annual general meeting of 
Brown Bayley Limited, was held on May 8th 
at Attercliffe, Sheffield, Mr J. W. Garton, JP 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The Accounts now presented are for the 
period of five months ended December 31, 
1957, and are the first Accounts prepared for 
the new Holding Company since the Capital 
Reorganisation Scheme outlined in my Circu- 
lars to you of July 5 and September 2, 1957. 


The year ends of the Subsidiaries have been 
brought into line with that of the Holding 
Company. The Accounts of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, are not 
affected by this, but the Accounts of Brown 
Bayley Steels, Limited, are for a fifteen 
months’ period. 


Although the Accounts are in respect of a 
period of only five months, it should be par- 
ticularly noted that they include dividends 
paid or recommended in the case of Brown 
Bayley Steels, Limited, in respect of profits 
earned over fifteen months and, in the case of 
The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, twelve months. Future Accounts 
will, of course, include dividends paid by 
those Companies in respect of profits earned 
in each case over periods of twelve months 
only. Therefore, it should not be inferred 
that the amounts which may be distributed 
by way of dividends in respect of this current 
financial year will necessarily be any greater. 


The reorganisation referred to above has 
met the three points outlined in my Statement 
of November, 1956, in that it has reduced the 
top heavy quotation of the shares, brought the 
capital of the Company more into line with 
its asset position and made the dividends ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the issued share 
capital more realistic. 


ACCOUNTS 


There are no comparative figures shown 
this year as it is the first published Account 
of the new Holding Company. The Profit 
and Loss Account, after tax, shows a balance 
of £151,842. 


The Interim Dividends already paid by the 
two Subsidiaries and the Final Dividends 
which have been recommended by them 
are taken into this Account, and it is on the 
basis of these dividends that your Directors 
have pleasure in recommending a Final Divi- 
dend of 73 per cent, less tax. This, together 
with the Interim Dividend of 2} per cent, less 
tax, already paid, makes the total for the 
period 10 per cent, less tax. 


The Balance Sheet reflects the results of 
the recent Capital Reorganisation Scheme, 
the altered share capital and the revaluation 
of the shares in the two Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company, 
Limited.—This Company has had a successful 
year, its turnover reaching a record level. 
The Accounts of this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1957, are published as 
part of the Directors’ Report and show a net 
profit, after tax and depreciation, of £647,026, 
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which compares with £548,277 in 1956. The 
amount distributed by way of Ordinary Divi- 
<—_ is £175,000 compared with £125,000 
in 1956. 


Brown Bayley Steels, Limited.—The Ac- 
counts for the fifteen months’ period ended 
December 31, 1957, are also published as part 
of the Directors’ Report. The Accounts show 
a net profit, after charging depreciation and 
tax, of £458,975, and the amount distributed 
by way of dividends is £94,875, compared 
with £62,100 for the year 1956. The rate of 
dividend paid for the fifteen months’ period 








PETROFIN 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


The Annual General Meeting of Petrofina 
S.A. was held in Brussels on May 9th, and 
the following are extracts from the Board of 
Directors’ report: 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The year 1957 began at the height of the 
Suez crisis, and in its last months was marked 
by the upsetting of the balance between 
supply and demand. This was due to the 
after effects of the closure of the Suez Canal 
and to the slowing down of the economic 
activity of most countries during the second 
half of the year. 


The oil companies’ results have suffered 
in consequence. For the majority of them 
profits for the second half of the year fell 
off considerably. Petrofina’s own experience 
has been different and the Group’s increased 
sales made up for the lower margins of profit 
in the last few months of the year. 


There is one important point to be stressed, 
for it shows that the oil industry is less 
susceptible than are other industries to the 
effects of economic crises. It is that the 
gradual deterioration of the economic situa- 
tion has not stopped the increase in the 
consumption of oil. It has only slowed it 
down. 


Long-term forecasts encourage expectations 
of a considerable increase in the consumption 
of petroleum products and it is believed that 
the present situation is a not unfavourable 
one for the Group, which has the advantage 
of a rate of expansion sufficient to justify its 
optimism. 


FINANCE 


It should be stressed once more how 
serious a problem is the financing of the 
capital investment which is essential to 
the oil industry. 


The funds available in the money 
markets of the world can satisfy only 
a small part of its requirements, and this 
brings out more clearly than anything could 
do the particular importance of having profit 
Margins sufficient to allow of a reasonable 
return on the capital invested in it, and at 
the same time sufficient to cope with the con- 
tinually increasing need for fresh capital 
investment. 


Despite the unfavourable conditions pre- 
vailing in the financial markets, it was thought 
to be in the Group’s interest to make a 
debenture issue. It was for 25 million dollars, 
and it was made in Belgium, Germany, 
Canada, Holland and Switzerland, arousing 


. @ lively interest in the international money 


markets and proving a pronounced success. 
PRODUCTION 


The companies of the Petrofina Group have 
not reduced their activities in the search for, 
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is 133 per cent, less tax, and on the basis 
of this rate the effective rate for a full year 
would be 11 per cent, less tax, which com- 
pares with the 9 per cent, less tax, in respect 
of the twelve months ended September 30, 
1956. 


The Farnley Housing Association, Limited. 
—The Association have again reduced the 
interest free loan by £200, and the balance 
now outstanding on this loan to them is 
£4,600. As in the past year no dividends 
were received. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


and the production of, crude oil and their 
output in Canada, the United States and 
Egypt in 1957 was some 1,600,000 tons. 


Commercial production in Angola is expected 
to begin in 1958. 


REFINING 


The Group’s refining capacity now exceeds 
73 million tons a year. 


TRANSPORT 


The year 1957 witnessed a complete rever- 
sal of the situation in the tanker freight 
market, and freight rates for single voyages 
fell during the year by 90 per cent. It 
must be remembered, however, that single 
voyages represent less than 10 per cent of all 
tanker charterings, and have only a compara- 
tively small effect on the average rates which 
serve as the basis for our operations. It 
appears improbable that there will be any 
substantial rise in the near future, having 
regard to the number of new ships being 
completed and the volume of the tonnage 
laid up. 

The Group’s fleet at the end of 1957, in- 
cluding ships on order and on long-term 
charter, amounted to 1,215,000 tons. This 
tonnage meets its minimum requirements. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Efforts have continued to strengthen the 
distribution network controlled by the Group, 
which at the moment covers seventeen 
countries. 


The Group’s products are sold on the 
Continent of Europe and in Africa under the 
brand name “ Purfina,” and in Great Britain 
(by Petrofina (Gt. Britain) Ltd.), the United 
States and Canada under the brand “ Fina.” 


The Group’s sales were 6,900,000 tons, an 
increase of 15 per cent. 


PROFITS 


The year showed a profit of 755,289,209 
Belgian francs (approx. £5,395,000), including 
the balance of 74,367,627 Belgian francs 
(approx. £531,000) brought forward from the 
previous year. 


(This compares with a 
656,120,315 Belgian francs 
£4,686,000) in 1956.) 

It is proposed that this should be appro- 
priated as follows: 


profit of 
(approximately 


B. Francs Approx. 
Carried forward 80,769,854 (£577,000) 
Reserves _ ..- 100,000,000 (£714,000) 


Directors’ and audi- 

tors’ remuneration 40,216,355 (£287,000) 
Dividend of 110 

B. francs (15s. 8d.) 

per share on 

4,857,300 shares... 534,303,000 (£3,816,000) 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
in London on June 5, 1958. The following 
is a summary of the Directors’ Report for 
1957 circulated to shareholders, by Sir Brian 
Mountain, Bart, the Chairman. 


Life Department premiums increased to 
£14 million and Funds now exceed £100 
million. New Business amounted to £62 
million. The Triennial Valuation at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 required provision to cover 
Stock Exchange values but since 98 per 
cent of British Government Securities held 
are redeemable, this depreciation will be 
more than made good. Liabilities were 
valued on a strong interest basis. 


Reversionary bonus rates are higher than 
those declared in 1954. 


General premium income expanded to 
over £16} million and the resultant profit 
was £424,052. 


Fire premiums continue to expand at 
Home and Overseas, with satisfactory Home 
results. Home Motor Account yields a 
satisfactory profit partly due to petrol 
rationing, but the outlook is uncertain. 
Accident business increased and results were 
on the whole good. Marine and Aviation 
Account showed an increase in premiums 
and the profit has been retained in the Fund. 


Overseas operations continued to expand 
profitably, particularly within the Common- 
wealth, although in North America the loss 
experience in the Fire and Automobile 
Department was still heavy. 


The Ordinary Dividend for 1957 is 3s. 3d. 
per share (compared with 3s. for 1956) and 
balance carried forward in the Profit and 
Loss Account is £1,661,866. ‘ 


STANHOPE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Stanhope Steamship Company Limited will 
be held on June 5th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr J. A. Billmeir, 
CBE, FICS, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The Company, which now has only two of 
its twelve ships on forward contract, is feeling 
the full brunt of the present depression, with 
eight ships laid up, several since last August. 
Furthermore, the Company entered into a 
time charter contract last year, for a modern 
tanker, which is at present trading at a serious 
loss, and is causing the Board considerable 
concern. 


World demand for shipping remains at a 
very low ebb and in many trades is almost 
non-existent. With the present needs of 
shippers being fully met by liners and time 
chartered ships, coupled with the considerable 
amount of new tonnage coming into service, 
the outlook is most serious and depressing. 


These very changed trading conditions, and 
existing monetary stringencies, have caused 
a revision of the Company’s building policy, 
and the order for a new cargo ship for 
delivery 1960, which was placed some time 
ago, has been cancelled. In addition, the 
new tanker mv Stanvale has been sold. 
Delivery of the tanker ordered by the 
Subsidiary Company is expected in Novem- 
ber of this year. 

There is no doubt the next twelve months 


will be a testing time for the independent 
British shipowner. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a modest dividend of 5 per cent (less Income 
Tax). 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 
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SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1957 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share Capital— £ £ 

Authorised 3,400,000 Shares of 5s. each. . 850,000 Quoted Shares, Debentures, Government Stocks, etc., se 

Less: Held in Reserve 549,005 Shares of 5s.each.. 137,251 Stock Exchange Value—£10,593,027. Investments are inves 
— | valued at cost, less amounts written off, but in no case } f 52,: 
2,850,995 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid 712,749 above Stock Exchange value 7,635,049 | to W. 
—— Unquoted Shares, etc., at Cost or Directors’ valuation, 
whichever is the lower 693,635 } Wi 
———— 8,328,684 | incre 

FIXED ASSETS— | ee 

Trade Investments, at Cost 1,186 ment 

PN OS sg sce aisics cede ese csactcseted 39,095 broa 

Furniture, Plant, Vehicles, Aircraft, etc. ............. 99.893 | ties 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— : ne 

Shareholdings, £71,527 ; Loans, £23,000 94,527 

CURRENT ASSETS— j 

Stores, £15,270 ; Loans and Options, £355,000 ; Debtors {i N 
and Payments in Advance, £97,386 ; Dividends Receiv- 
able, £311,253; Cash Deposits, Fixed and on Call, 
£2,439,529 ; Cash at Bankers and in Hand, £46,425.. 3,264,863 ' 

Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 

Creditors, £380,937 ; Shareholders—Dividends, £464,214; Ih 
Subsidiary Companies—Current Accounts, £4,165; 
oe for Claims in Respect of Forfeited Dividends, 
£46,26 


Share Premium Account— 
Premium of 58s. 6d. per share on 215,099 Shares issued 
during the year at 63s. 6d. per share 
Premium of 64s. 6d. per share on 484,901 Shares issued 
during the year at 69s. 6d. per share 1,563,806 
2,192,970 
23,575 


Less: Increase of Capital Expenses 
2,169,395 
Revenue Reserves— 

For Investments 

For Exploration 

For Retiring Gratuities 

Profit and Loss Account 


7,304,532 

252,985 

60,000 

433,003 
— 8,050,520 | 


895,584 
———_ 2,369,279 
£10,932,664 


£10,932,664 | 


EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND 


fi 


£ £ | £ 
768,910 | 


,000 
} ——_~=s—«*763,411 
427,504 | aaecniaalaaten 


1,196,414 | 


PROFIT. » 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 
3ist December, 1956 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 
3ist December, 1957 


Deduct: Dividends—Nos. 108 of 2s. 9d. and 109 of 3s. per | 


share 


723,411 


£433,003 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 





DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


GEM SALES SATISFACTORY IN 
VIEW OF U.S. RECESSION 


GROUP’S ASSETS OUTSIDE DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY NOW £88 MILLION 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts : 


It has fallen to me to succeed my father 
as chairman of De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited and its subsidiary and associated 
companies. I am very grateful to my col- 
leagues for the confidence they have shown 
in me and at the same time am deeply 
conscious of the great responsibility which is 
involved, 

An essential: factor for the stability of the 
diamond trade is the close co-operation that 
has long existed between the producers of 
our group and the important producers in the 
Belgian Congo, Angola, West Africa and 
Tanganyika whose production has for manv 
years been marketed with our own. I would 
like to express my appreciation of the friendly 
spirit in which these producers have recently 
reafirmed their confidence in our organi- 
sation. 


To our great regret, early this year Dr J. T. 
Williamson, the discoverer of the diamond 
mine at Mwadui in Tanganyika territory, 
died. He was at once a figure of romance 





and a practical benefactor to Tanganyika. 
One could not fail to be impressed by his 
kindliness and. his devotion to the interest 
of all who worked with him. Our sympathy 
goes out to his family.and associates. 


GEM SALES ENCOURAGING 


Gem sales for the year 1957 at £52,818,096 
constituted a record for the third successive 
year. Towards the end of the-year, however, 
there was a marked falling off in demand. 
In view of the current economic recession 
in the United States it was to be expected 
that the gem trade would weaken, and the 
central selling organisation, in accordance 
with its established policy in, such circum- 
stances, reduced the quantity of diamonds 
offered to the market. I am glad to report, 
however, that the results for the first quarter 
of 1958 are more encouraging. Sales of 
gem diamonds for these. three months 
amounted to £10,513,699 as compared with 
£10,972,484 for the same period of last year, 
which, in the circumstances, must be regarded 
as very satisfactory. 

Industrial sales for 1957 reached a satis- 
factory total of £23,954,016 but here again 
a serious falling-off in demand made itself 
felt towards the end of the year and this side 
of the business 1s still very weak. This is 
attributable not only to the business recession 
in the United States, but also to a consider- 
able extent to the cessation of stockpiling 
purchases, with the exception of purchases 
of crushing boart, by the United States 
Government. 

In his statement last year, my father 
remarked that it was too early to predict 
where the remarkable achievement of the 
General Electric Company in producing 
synthetic industrial diamonds would lead. 


These synthetic diamonds consist of abrasive 
material which competes with the so-called 
crushing boart produced principally by the 
Société Miniere du Beceka at Bakwanga in 
the Belgian Congo. There is, so far as I am 
aware, no question of the synthetic produc- 
tion of the larger sizes and better qualitics 
of industrials, and the production of synthetic 
gem stones is apparently regarded as entirely 
impracticable. 


Extensive tests are now being undertaken 
by our diamond research laboratory in Johan- 
nesburg to determine the properties of the 
new material and its advantages and disad- 


_ vantages as compared with natural diamond 


for various uses and under varying conditions. 
The Société Miniere du Beceka has recently 
substantially increased its productive capacity, 
and I would be very surprised indeed if the 
synthetics could be produced as cheaply as 
the natural stones. However, in the past the 
chief limitation on the use of diamonds for 
abrasive purposes has been the shortage of 
supply, and there may well prove to be room 
in the market both for the natural and the 
synthetic product. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The financial position of the group has 
been strengthened still further during the 
past year. Large financial reserves are 
essential for the stability of the trade, and 
under my father’s chairmanship the financial 
strength of the company was carefully built 
up. At the end of the year the group’s net 
cash assets totalled £26,959,607 in addition 
to which we held £9,496,532 in gilt-edged 
securities. When, in addition, the resources 
of the gem and industrial marketing oom- 
panies, amounting to nearly £15 million are 
taken into account, it will be clear that the 
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group has ample financial resources for the 
protection of the trade. 


As you are aware, our company has, in 
recent years, through its subsidiary De Beers 
Investment Trust Limited, invested substan- 
tial sums in the Union of South Africa and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
outside the diamond industry. This policy 
was continued during the year, and at the 
end of the year the value of the group’s 
investment outside diamonds amounted to 
£52,345,826 in addition to the cash assets 
to which I have already referred. 


We may look forward with confidence to 
increasing revenue from these outside invest- 
ments, and in making them we _ have 
broadened the base of the company’s activi- 
ties and added to its stability. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR CYRIL H. KLEINWORT ON NEED 
FOR REALISTIC RATES IN USA 


The 148th Annual General Meeting of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company Limited was held on May 8, 1958 
at the Registered Office of the Company, 
64 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Mr Cyril H. Kleinwort (Chairman of the 
General Court of Directors) presided. 


The Chairman said: 


In the first place, I would like to pay 
tribute to your late Chairman, Lord Brand. 
He joined the General Court in 1916, 
became Deputy Chairman in 1936 and 
Chairman in 1941. Lord Brand is one of 
the outstanding economists of this country 
and I need not elaborate the value to your 
Company of his guidance and advice over 
this period. Suffice it to say that we miss 
him greatly. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


With regard to the general situation as it 
affects your Company, the last year has seen 
resolute, painful and successful action by the 
Government to check inflation. Insurance 
has become the great medium of personal 
saving and, since stable monetary values are 
essential to the principles of insurance, it 
is satisfactory that a greater understanding 
of this problem has become apparent in some 
quarters. The theory that creeping inflation 
is a small price to pay to secure capacity 
production and full employment, is a 
dangerous fallacy. As a policy it treats the 
smal] saver with a cynicism which cannot be 
justified on moral or practical grounds and, 
by gradually destroying confidence in fixed 
interest securities, it strikes at the basis of 
industrial and government finance. The 
cycle of increased costs of production, falling 
exports, currency crisis, unemployment and 
devaluation, invariably follows inflation— 
creeping or otherwise. 


CONTINUING UNSATISFACTORY 
CONDITIONS IN USA 


You will perhaps wish me to say some- 
thing about the continuing unsatisfactory 
conditions in the Fire and Casualty business 
in the United States of America where your 
Company is so largely involved. I and other 
members of your Board, also officers of the 
Company, were in the United States last 
year and I propose to cross the Atlantic again 
next week. I am satisfied that, within the 
limits of our size, our organisation in the 
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USA is highly competitive and in no sense 
can the deplorable underwriting results before 
you be said to be due to lack of efficiency 
on the part of our management and staff in 
the USA. It is always difficult in the highly 
competitive business of insurance to raise 
rates sufficiently rapidly to match increases 
in losses but, in the United States, this 
problem is aggravated by the fact that pre- 
mium increases require official sanction. The 
temptation to leave decisions until after 
elections is a serious factor in the delay which 
the industry is experiencing in the achieve- 
ment of more realistic rates. The old story 
of too little and too late can only be countered 
by publicity and a greater degree of co- 
operation between the interested parties than 
at present exists. Fortunately,..there are 
signs that a sense of urgency is at last 
prevailing. 


I sincerely hope that next year I shall be 
able to speak of improving conditions but 
this year has not started well and it would 
be unwise to expect too much. 


On the motion of The Chairman, seconded 
by the Honourable Arthur O. Crichton, the 
Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted. 


Following the re-election of the Directors, 
Extraordinary and Ordinary, and the adop- 
tion of. the Resolution regarding the fees and 
expenses of the Auditors, Messrs Lindsay, 
Jamieson and Haldane, CA, which was 
proposed by Mr Alan F. Stark, WS, and 
seconded by Mr Thomas A. Aitchison, CA, 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, 
proposed by Mr Charles R. Munro, CA 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


RECORD SALES OF «TEN O’CLOCK 
TESTED” FOODS 


The annual general meeting was held on 
May 14th in London, Mr H. L. Roy 
Matthews, CBE, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The aggregate Sales figures of the Combine 
are again in advance of those of the previous 
year’s trading and thus once more constitute 
a record. The advance applies both to home 
and export trade. 


At home, competition is intensifying and 
the fact that a further advance can be noted 
in the face of this competition is gratifying. 
It is the Board’s intention to take all possible 
steps to improve and expand the Export side 
of the undertaking. 


The trading profit has increased to 
£1,268,300 and the net profit comes out at 
£527,617. 


After reviewing the Group’s world-wide 
activities, the Chairman said: In the main 
one can justifiably feel that our object to 
keep prices stable has been achieved in that, 
whilst comparatively small increases in cer- 
tain prices have been unavoidable, the prices 
of some other products have been decreased. 
This matter of stable prices is of great 
importance. 


On the general question of the Group’s 
advertising, the Chairman said: There is no 
doubt that the “Ten o’clock Tested ” theme, 
which is applied to all Crosse & Blackwell 
products has created something of real value 
to the Group, and the same theme is now 
being successfully adopted by our Subsidiary 
Companies overseas. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a total dividend of 12} per cent for the 
year was approved. 
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THE MANGANESE 
BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


EXTENSION OF PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


MR J. C. COLQUHOUN’S REVIEW 


The fifty-ninth ordinary annual general 
meeting of the Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company Limited was held on May 12th in 
London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Before dealing with the accounts for the 
year I would like to refer to a change in the 
management structure of your company. Mr 
E. Robson succeeded me as Managing Direc- 
tor as from January 1, 1958. Mr Robson 
has served your company since 1921 and has 
played a prominent part in the development 
of your business as General Manager of your 
Ipswich factories and latterly as Deputy 
Managing Director of the company. 


The Group accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957, show a profit before tax 
of £615,347 after £92,158 depreciation against 
£536,426 after £83,630 depreciation for the 
previous year but the latter figures are not 
comparable in the sense that they include 
only a portion of the year’s earnings of 
subsidiaries acquired late in 1956. 


Provision for taxation requires £348,713 
(against £289,570). After: making this pro- 
vision there remains available for distribution 
and surplus £266,634 (£246,856). 


Your directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend for the year of 6d. per share plus a 
bonus of 13d. per share be paid on the 
4,433,072 Ordinary shares as increased last 
autumn by a one-for-one scrip issue, making 
a total equivalent to 93d. per share on the 
enlarged capital for 1957. If this is approved, 
the surplus remaining out of the year’s profit 
after payment of all dividends will amount 
to £160,897 against £161,362 retained out 
of the previous year’s profits. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will 
notice that Net Fixed Assets of the Group at 
£1,916,456 show the substantial increase of 
£410,322. This results partly from the 
revaluation of assets of subsidiaries—partly 
from the continued re-equipment and exten- 
tion of production facilities—and partly 
from the acquisition by Lightalloys Limited 
last December of the business of the 
Caplin Engineering Company and Capco 
Sales Limited. This acquisition is con- 
sidered to fit in well with the business 
of Lightalloys Limited and to strengthen 
their position. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


Your marine propeller business had its 
best year yet in weight of output with 41 per 
cent for export and 74 per cent to our 
own SCIMITAR design. Extensions have 
now been completed into a portion of an 
additional 10 acres of land at your Birken- 
head Works mainly to provide production 
facilities for the increasing number of very 
large propellers now required. This pro- 
duction is now supplemented for the smaller 
and medium sizes of propellers by your 
recently acquired subsidiary on the Clyde, 
Steven and Struthers Limited who, for many 
years, have also been manufacturing tail 
shaft liners, valves and whistles, but it is 
too early as yet to say to what extent these 
products may be developed. 


In regard to extrusion, rolling, forging, 
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etc., your Handford Works at Ipswich found 
a slowing down in industry throughout the 
year with customers inclined to reduce stocks 
and limit purchases to day-to-day require- 
ments influenced possibly by the falling metal 
prices. None-the-less they had a satisfactory 
year with results exceeding expectations. The 
field of Nuclear Energy calls for many 
special alloys, which has been well in- 
vestigated by our technical staff, and 
where we can meet the demand new 
materials and processes are being developed 
for the purpose. 


Since we started making “Oilite” self- 
lubricating bearings from metal powders in 
1932 there have been very few years where 
sales, which now include many other parts 
made from metal powders, and profit were 
not up on the previous year. As 1956 was 
one of those years I am glad to say that 
1957 again resumed the upward trend with a 
substantially higher level of sales. Un- 
doubtedly we have reaped considerable bene- 
fit from widening the field in which such 
components can be used, and the Works are 
continuing the task of extending the 
application throughout industry in the firm 
belief that there is still room for further 
expansion. 


The main items of interest to Lightalloys 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY RESULT 
EXPANDED SALES 


MR WALTER H. BREUER’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixth annual general meeting of Reich- 
ho!d Chemicals Limited will be held on June 
10th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and joint managing director, Mr 
Walter H. Breuer, circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


The Annual Accounts are presented in 
established form and reflect the year’s opera- 
tions of our Group of Companies and their 
position at the close of the year. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Operating Companies have experi- 
enced a very difficult year owing to the effect 
of the Suez Crisis in the early months and 
the continued Credit Squeeze, followed by 
increasing competition, coupled with a sub- 
stantial increase in Wages and Establishment 
Charges generally, but I am happy to record 
that in spite of these difficulties the expanded 
sales have enabled your Directors to again 
present a satisfactory result. 


Accordingly they recommend the payment 
to the Holders of Ordinary Shares a Final 
Dividend of 10 per cent, and a Cash Bonus 
of 25 per cent. With the Interim Dividend 
of 7} per cent, already paid, this makes a 
total Dividend of 174 per cent and a total 
distribution of 20 per cent, the same as last 
year. 


In order to maintain the prudent 
policy of an adequate “ plough-back” it is 
proposed to place a further £75,000 to 
General Reserve. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE PLANT 


The Phthalic Anhydride Plant has been in 
full operation since July last year, but as must 
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Limited during the year are that British 
Railways have standardised on our type of 
cast aluminium doors and that we have re- 
ceived a fair share of the contract. Main 
line express Diesel locomotives have gone 
into service with our cast aluminium cab- 
ends and various other fittings. In conjunc- 
tion with Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited we have developed a new method 
of fabricating doors and partitions for which 
we think there will be a ready market. We 
have also successfully made a deep tank 
hatch cover which we believe to be the 
biggest aluminium casting ever made, em- 
ploying the large casting facilities of your 
Birkenhead Works. 


In regard to the outlook, although our 
order book, as a Group, is better than a 
year ago, trading conditions generally 
throughout the world have contracted during 
the past few months and British industry 
has not entirely escaped this international 
movement. How this will develop is difficult 
to foresee but looking further ahead, in 
anticipation of the European Free Trade 
Area, we will continue with our endeavours 
and the necessary capital expenditure to 
ensure that plant is maintained at maximum 
efficiency. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





be expected with new Chemical Plant, certain 
teething troubles arose, but I am happy to 
state that with the able technical co-opera- 
tion of our American, French and German 
Associates these have been overcome so that 
we should derive a satisfactory profit from 
this new activity from January, 1958, 
onwards, 


Apart from the arrangements concluded 
with our American Associates, Reichhold 
Chemicals Inc., mentioned in my report last 
year, we have a similar arrangement with our 
South African and Australian Associates 
which will result in increased revenue from 
these sources. 


Once again, I must emphasise the effect 
of the intolerable burden of taxation con- 
fronting industrial enterprises today, and it 
is hoped that the necessary legislation to 
alleviate the position will soon be forthcom- 
ing. 


VINYL AND VINATEX 
COMPANIES 


The Vinyl and Vinatex Companies are 
rapidly expanding and have now 13 Licensees 
manufacturing their products overseas which 
are providing an increasing source of revenue. 
The Beck Koller Company is increasing its 
plant capacity to meet an increasing demand 
for its products. Sales of Polyester Resins 
in the reinforced Plastics. Field are in- 
creasing satisfactorily and it is expected 
that further improvements and develop- 
ment of new types will reflect an accelerated 
expansion. 


It is interesting to note that due to our 
“ plough-back” policy in addition to the 
provision of maximum depreciation the sub- 
stantial Capital Expenditure involved can 
be adequately taken care of having regard 
to the financial facilities available to the 
Group. 


Once again you will doubtless wish to 
associate yourselves with the tribute I am 
happy to pay on behalf of the Board 
of Directors, to all our Factory Em- 
ployees, Technical and Administrative 
Staffs and Directors of Operating Com- 
panies, for their continued enthusiasm and 
happy support. 


BUSINESS 
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AND PERSONAL 
BAHAMAS, WEST INDIES 
Director of distributing company proceeding Caribbean 
early July would consider representing UK Publishers, 
will carry out commissions, research, or furnish special 
reports. Complete coverage all islands assured.—Box 929, 
UROPEAN COMMON MARKET.—Dutch engineer, 
experienced in oil equipment and mining machinery, 
offers services to British firms desiring specialised in- 
formation developments in Euromarket and/or resident 

representation in Europe.—Box 933. 

XPORT COUNSEL on North American markets by 

Canadian consultant.—Write, W. O. Moir, 171, 
New Bond Street. Tel. MAYfair 2631. 

BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal, Statutory 

Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. _ State 
trade wanted. BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 156, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. (Tem. 8377/2294). Also Seven-day 
incorporation service. 

RESTED TIES for Clubs and Companies. At last a 

satisfactory material. Finer Jacquard motifs. Reason- 
able prices.—Macaseta, Ltd., Goodall Street, Macclesfield. 
Tel. : 3078. 

AMERAS FOR COLOUR PICTURES.—The Agfa 

Silette, £22 16s. 10d., inc. case.—City Sale & 
Exchange, Ltd., 66, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

HE kiss of a man without a moustache is like beef 

without mustard (so says a Spanish proverb), or, you 
might say, like dinner without a good sherry—El Cid 
Amontillado, or Fino Feria, for preference. 


~ COMPANY PAY STRUCTURE 
AND POLICY 


CONFERENCE for senior company executives and 
labour economists sponsored by National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research and Institute of Personnel 
Management, London, June 2 to 4, 1958.—Particulars 
from Conference Secretary, I.P.M., Management House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A lecture _ entitled 
“Technical Advance and Economic Progress ”’ will be 
delivered by Dr Arnold C. Harberger (Chicago) at 5 p.m. 
on May 22nd at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson. 
Academic Registrar. 
7 HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on a 
whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 





The an meen ‘atin, 
“WESTERN WORLD” 


brings NATO and the Atlantic World under the 
spotlight of informed criticism from journalists 
and politicians from the left. right and centre. 
The first forum for politically conscious people 
everywhere in the free world, “ Western World ” 
is produced by an international team for a large 
international readership. 

The June issue includes debate ‘“ Should 
America be integrated with Europe? ” answered 
by Senator Kefauver and Kurt G. Kiesinger, 
and *“ The Common Market and the Common- 
wealth.”” by Patrick Gordon-Walker. 

Published in Brussels, edited in Paris and 
Washington. ‘* Western World” is obtainable 
each month, price 4s., from leading London book- 
shops ; subscriptions taken by W. H. Smith & 
Son, Ltd., or at 10, Wyndham Place, London, 
Wk. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


5% INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for interest due June 30, 1958. the Balances of 
the several accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will 
be struck on the night of May 3lst next, and that on 
and after June 2nd (the Ist being a Sunday) the Stock 
will be transferable ex dividend. 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock) 
G. A. D. HARRISON, 


Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 
May 7. 1958. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
34% INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/1963 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


44% REDEEMABLE STOCK 1964/1966 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for interest due July 1, 1958, the balances 
the several accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will 
be struck on the night of June 2nd next (the Ist being 
a Sunday), and that on and after June 3rd the Stocks 
will be transferable ex dividend. 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks) 
G. A. D. HARRISON, 


. Manager. 
Circus Place. London Wall, E.C.2. 
May 7, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





MSIL have been retained to advise 
4 on the appointment of a 


GENERAL 
MANAGER 


for a company in South West England whose 
products are used extensively throughout many 
industries. He will be responsible for the 
profitable operation of the company, including 
sales, production and certain aspects of research 
and development. Starting salary not less than 


23,000. 

Candidates should be graduates or qualified 
accountants and be holding executive 
responsibilities involving gcneral management 


skills in manufacturing industry. Some experience 
of selling to the engineering industry would be 
an advantage. Age limits 35 to 45. 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have 
piven permission after personal discussion. 
Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.964, to R. A. Deperley. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


EXPORT MARKET DEVELOPMENT | 


A vacancy exists for an Assistant to Executive in charge 
of Export Market Development Unit of large manufac- 
turing group in the Midlands. Age 25/35. At least 
5 years’ commercial experience. preferably on the sales 
side. with knowledge of market and sales development. 
The successful candidate will have a good educational 
background, will be adaptable, must possess drive and be 
prepared to tackle a variety of problems and have the 
wish to make a career in this field.—Applications should 
be addressed to Box 934. 





THE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


wish to make the following 


Important Appointments in one of their 


Constituent Companies. 


(i) A fully experienced SALES MANAGER is 
required by a precision engineering company in 
the Midlands. Applicants must have had sound 
experience of selling at all levels. preferably in 
the Engineering industry. and should be able to 
organise internal and external sales forces and 
undertake market research for new projects. The 
ability to recommend new products and introduce 
additional precision and engineering business 
would be an advantage. 


The appointment is of outstanding importance 
and offers exceptional prospects to a man of the 
right experience and personal qualities. The 
salary offered and associated benefits will be com- 
mensurate with this top-level appointment. 


di) The same precision engineering company 
require a SALES REPRESENTATIVE who will 
be based on their London Office and be respon- 
sible for their Southern Area from a line south of 
Bristol to the Wash. Applicants. who should 
preferably have an engineering background, must 
have had sound selling experience at all levels. 
The appointment calls for a man of initiative 
und high personal qualities, who will be able to 
act independently and assume full responsibility 
for the sales activities of the Arca. 


Appropriately qualified men who consider that 
they have had relevant experience are invited to 
write. stating full details of age. qualifications, 
career to date, etc., to the Group Personnel 
Officer. Guest Keen and Nettiefolds, Litd., Shell- 
Mex House, Strand, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
GLASGOW. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for a _ Lecturership in the 
Department of Industrial Administration. Candidates 
must hold a professional qualification suitable for teach- 
ing budgetary control and standard costing. Experience 
m industry is essential. The salary will be on a scale 
£900 x £50—£1.350. with the- possibility of extension 
x £75—£1,650. The starting point will depend on quali- 
fixations and experience. Superannuation is under the 
F.S.S.U.. and there is a system of Family ANowances. 
Members of the teaching staff are allowed to undertake 
a hmited amount of consulting work. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Scerctury-Treasurer, Royal College of Science and Techno- 
logy. Glasgow, C.1. 





NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 


Assistant Statistician 


Applications are invited for the above pensionable 
appointment at a commencing salary within Grade A.P.T.7 
(£705 /£785 p.a.). : 

Candidates must hold a graduate or equivalent qualifica- 
tion in mathematical statistics, preferably combined with 
economics. or be in their final year of study leading to 
such qualification. 

The successful candidate will be engaged under the 
direction of the Board’s Statistician in specialised investi- 
gations in the field of market survey, quality control. sales 
forecasting, etc.. which call for the use of the techniques 
of mathematical statistics. The work is interesting, offer- 
ing scope for imagination and initiative in the use of these 
techniques, and there are good prospects for advancement. 

Detailed applications. giving the names of two referees, 
should reach the Secretary of the Board, Bridgewater 
House, 60, Whitworth Street. Manchester, 1, within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
LIMITED 


BILLINGHAM DIVISION 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INDUSTRIES 


HEAVY 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


Chartered or Incorporated Accountants with industrial 
experience will find increasing scope with tv ese two 
Divisions operating on Tees-Side. 


To expand our Accountancy Departments, we need 
men up to 35 years of age who can master complex 
work and take over responsibility quickly. 


Our salary scheme is designed to reward special 
experience and ability, and other conditions of employ- 


ment are excellent. All employees join our Pension 
Fund and the Profit Sharing Scheme. while for married 
men there are schemes for assisted house purchase, 
Payment of removal expenses and, where applicable, 


lodging allowances. 


Those interested should write to the Staff Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, Billingham Divi- 
sion, Billingham, Co. Durham, quoting Ref. B/W/9. 


ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Applications are invited for the post of Tutor or 

Lecturer in Mathematics, to take office in October, 1958, 
or later. 

The Tutor or Lecturer will be responsible for directing 
undergraduate work. and will be expected to teach for 
Honour Moderations and for the Final School of Mathe- 
matics. Applicants should have obtained an Honours 
degree in Mathematics. 

Application should be made before June 10th to the 
Principal, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


to take charge of their 


HOLLERITH INSTALLATION 
KUWAIT 


Applicants should he qualified Accountants and 
in the age range 35-40. They should have not 
less than 5 years’ experience of planning and 
organising work in a large punched card installa- 
tion. and in control and administration of the 
staff. The selected candidate will be required to 
take charge of the Machine Accounting Division. 

Local Salary will be according to qualifications 
and experience, and will be in the region of 
£3.00 D.a. Pension Scheme. Kit allowance. 
Write for application form. giving brief details 
and quoting K.2422. to Box Z/34, c/o 191, 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


ERCHANT Bankers require Investment Statistician. 
Knowledge of American securities an advantage.— 
Write, stating age. experience. qualifications and salary 
required, to Box MY/37. c/o 95, Bishopsgate. E.C.2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


those with 
European 


Applications are invited. preferably from 
special interests or qualifications in modern 
history, particularly the history of Europe before 1789 
and/or English history of the 16th and 17th centuries 
for appointment as Assistant Lecturer at a salary within 
the range £700-£850 a year. according to age. qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Applications (three copies) stating 
date of birth, qualifications and cxperience, together with 
the names of three referees. should reach the Registrar. 
The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than June 9, 1958. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Department of Statistics, Ministry of Social Affairs, 
has the following vacancy : 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (Technical).—Candidates 
must hold an Honours Degree in Economics and Statistics, 
should have a sound knowledge of sampling theory and 
fullg capable of planning and undertaking social surveys. 
A knowledge of national income statistics is required. 
Candidates must be fully literate in Arabic or English. 
Age 35-45. Appointment will be on contract for a period 
of 3 years. Salary range from £58 2.180 to £S 2.360. 
Starting point will be fixed according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

A cost of living allowance, which is reviewed every two 
months, is payable, and an initial outfit grant of £8 50 
on appointment. Annual leave accrues at the rate of 
‘ days per month. Free air passage on appointment and 
eave. 

Applications by letter in the first instance, giving par- 
ticulars of qualification, age and experience. with copies 
of recent testimonials, to be submitted to Sudan Embassy, 
Personnel Section Cleveland Row, London, S.W.1, 
quoting reference 4/914. 


STATISTICIA 
PFIZER LIMITED 


invite applications from Statisticians for a new 
appointment at their Sandwich, Kent, Labora- 
tories. The successful applicant will be required 
to design and analyse comparisons and surveys 
connected with medical, pharmacological, analy- 
tical control. microbiological and market investi- 
gation departments of a rapidly expanding 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Company. 





A graduate in statistics or mathematics. with 
post-graduate experience as a_ statistician. is 
needed to join in work which will be stimulating 


and require originality rather than a routine 
approach. 

The commencing salary will depend largely 
upon age. qualifications and experience. The 
Company operates a non-contributory Pension 
and Life Assurance Scheme. Removal expenses 
are paid. 

Applications should be made, in writing, 

to: 
Personnel Officer, 
PFIZER, LTD.. 
137/139. Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 


giving full details and quoting reference E 6673. 


MPERIAIL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 
Plastics Division. is setting up a team for work on 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER applications. 


Enquiries are invited from men in the age range 20/25. 


National Service completed or exempt. for work as 
PROGRAMMERS initially of commercial procedures. 
The desirable qualifications are : 
(i) Some mathematical ability. e¢.g.. G.C.E. 
“A” Level Mathematics or equivalent. 
(ii) General experience of the commercial 
field. 


(iii) Experience of punched card operating or 
of computer processing. 


Training in programming the computer will be 
provided. 


Apply briefly to the Staff Manager, Imperial Chemical 
Industries. Limited. Plastics Division, Black Fan Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ARGE numbers of men and women with wide experi- 

ence of administration. government finance, mechanical 
and civil engineering, law. marine work. architecture, sur- 
veying, teaching and several branches of the railway ser- 
vices are becoming available from Malaya. 


Employers are invited to apply to 


The Malayan Services Re-employment Bureau, 
Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
Tel. : ABBey 5047-8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law. Accountancy. Costing 


Secretarial. Civil Service Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Strect. London, E.C.4. 
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